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 I. Judgnzents, such as are usually fornzed, do not 
deserre the ncune. 


T HOUGH it is scarce possible to avoid judging, in 
SOllle ,yay or other, of alillost every thing ,vhicll 
offers itself to one's thoughts; yet it is certain, that 
lllany persons, fronl different causes, never exercise 
their judgnlent, upon ,vhat conIes before then1, in 
the ,yay of deternlining" ,vhether it be c011clusive, 
and holds. They are perllaps entertained ,vith sonle 
things, not so ,vith otllers; they like, and they dislike: 
but ,vhether that ,vllich is proposed to be nlade out 
be really lllade out or not; ,vhether a matter be stated 
according to the real trutll of the case, seelllS to the 
generality of people nlerely a CirCUl1lstance of no con- 
sideration at all. Argunlents are often ,vanted for 
sonle accidental purpose: but proof as such is what 
they never want for theillseives; for their own satis- 
faction of mind, or conduct ill life. Not to 11lention 
the llluititudes ,vho read merely for the sake of talk- 
ing, or to qualify thenlselves for the ''"'"0 1'1 d, or SOl1le 
such kind of reasons; there are, even of the fe,v ,vho 
read for their o,vn entertainnlent, and 11ave a real 
curiosity to see wllat is said, several, ,vhicll is plodi- 
gious, ,vho have no sort of curiosity to see ,vhat is 
VOL. II. B 
..., 
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true: I say, curiosity; because it is too obvious to be 
nlentioned, ho,v llluch that religious and sacred at- 
tention, ,vhich is due to truth, and to the iUlportal1t 
que
tion, 'Vhat is the rule of life? is lo
t out of the 
,yorld. 
For the 
ake of this ,vllole class of readers, for tlley 
are of different capacities, different kinds, and get into 
this ,yay from different occasions, I have often ,vished. 
that it had been the custonl to lay before people 
nothing in l1latters of argUl1lellt but prel1lises, and 
leave thenl to dra,v conclusions thenlselvos; ,vhich, 
though it could not be done Îll all cases, nlight in luan)'". 



 2. The 'JlU1UVer of (oJlusing books faTours this eril; 
aud reading is 'JJ10Stly idling. 
The great llunlber of books and papers of anI use- 
n1ent, ,vhich, of one kind or anotller, daily COllIe in 
one's ,vay, llàve in part occasioned, and nlost perfectly 
fall in ,vith and hunIour, tllis idle ,yay of reading and 
considering things. By tllis l1Ieans, tinle even in 
t;olitude is happily got rid of, ,vithout the pain of 
attention: neither is any part of it nlore put to the 
account of idlene

, one can scarce forbear saying, 
i::5 ::5pent ,vith less thougllt, than great part of that 
,vhich is spent in reading. 
Thus people habituate theln
el ves to let things pa
s 
through their l1linds, as one nlay speak, ratller than to 
tl1Ïnk of then1. Thus by use they beconle satisfied 
luerely ,vith seeing ,vhat is ::5aid, ,vithout going any 
furt11er. Revie,v and attention, and even foruling 
a judgnlont, beconles fatigue; and to lay any tIling 
before'tllenl that requires it, is putting thenl quite 
out of their ,yay. 
There are al
o persons, and there are at least lllore 
of thenl than have a rigllt to clainl SUCll 
uperiority, 
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,yho take for granted, that they are acquainted ,vith 
eyery thing; and that no subject, if treated in the 
111anner it should be, can be treated in any 111anne)" 
hut "That is falniliar ëlnd easy to thenl. 


9 3. ..Ættention lJr01JOrtioncd to each subject is due, 
and ind iSjJfnsaùlp. 
It is true indeed, that fe,v persons have a right to 
de111and attention; but it is al
o true, that nothing 
can be under
tood ,vithout that degree of it, ,,,"hicll 
the very nature of the thing requires. N o'v 1110ral
., 
considered as a 
cience, concerning ,vhich speculative 
difficulties are daily raised, and treated ,yith regard 
to tho
e difficultie
, plainly require a very peculiar 
attention. For here ideas neyer are in the111selves 
deter111inate, but beco111e so by the train of reasoning 
and the place they stand in; since it is illlPossible that 
,yords can al\yays 
tand for the 8èU11e idea
, even in 
the 
an1e author, n1uch les8 in different ones 1. Hence 
an argun1ent luay not readily be apprehended, ,vhich 
is different froll1 its being lllistaken; and eyen caution 
to avoid being n1istaken 111ay, in some case
, render it 
le

 readily apprehended. It i::5 yery unallo,vable for 
a ,york of illlagillation or entertainnlent not to be 
of easy c0111prehension, but lllay be unayoidable in 
a ,york of another kind, ,y here a 111an is not to forn1 
or accon1n10date, but to state things as he find
 then1. 


1 COlnpare Aristotle, Eth. 
Xic. 
I. iii. 4: 1ff7raLowp.iIlOU y(íp lun'll 
E'1fì TOUOVTfJlI TàK pLßi S' hn(1JTÚII Ka8' 
ËKaaToll yÉIIOS', l
' öuov 
 TfJV ropáy- 
flaTOS' cþVULS' 11fLòiXfTaL' 7rapn1fÌ\.
uLOv 
I'àp cþa{vETaL p.a8'7fluTLKOV TE 7TLBavo- 
ÀOYOVVTOS' cìrrooi XfuBllL Knl P1JTOPLKÒV 
à7TOÒfl
f(S' Ù7TaLnLv. And ibid. vii. 
18: p.fpvÎ-juBm Of Knì TWII 1fPOf(- 
P1JpÉVWII xpry, Kat T
1I àKpíßuall fLrj 


ófloí.wS' ÈII ã7TafTLlI Im('7TÚv, ùhÀ' Iv 
ÉKcluTOLr KnTCì T
V VTTOKflP.ÉV1}'II vÀrjll 
Kat 11ft TfJU()VTOIl lcþ' ÔUOIl Oì.KÚOIl Tij 
p.
BóòCf' This repetition, within a 
short f'On1]Jass, of a yery inlportant 
principle by no mean8 sufficiently 
recognised, perhaps indicates that 
he attached to it a high practical 
value. 


B 2 
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9 4. AdnlÏts obscurity in these Discourses; ùut u:as 
it a
'oidalJle? 
It lllUst be ackno,vledged, that S0l11e of the follo,ving 
Discourses are very abstruse and difficult; or, if you 
plea
e, obscure; but I Inust take leave to add, tllat 
tilose alone are judges, ,vhether or 110 and llo,v far 
tllis is a fault, ,vho are judges, ,vllether or no and ho,v 
far it 1llight have beell avoided; those 0111y, ,vho ,yill 
be at the trouble to understand ,vhat is here said, 
and to see llo,v far the things here insisted upon, 
and not other things, 111ight have been put in a plainer 
lllanner; ,vhicll yet I anl very far fronl aSBerting that 
they could not. 
Thu
 lnuch ho,vever ,yill be allo,ved, tllat general 
critici
nls concerning obscurity considered as a distinct 
thing fronl confusion and perplexity of tllought, as in 
SOllle cases there nlay be ground for then1; so ill 
others, they n1ay be nothing nlore at the bOttOl1l tllal} 
conlplaints, that every tIling is not to be understood 
,vith the same ease that SOll1e tllings are. Confusion 
and perplexity in ,vriting is indeed ,vitllout excuse, 
because anyone lllay, if he pleases, kno,v ,vIle tIler lle 
understands and sees through ,vhat he is about: and it 
is unpardonable for a 111an to lay his tllougllts before 
other
, ,vhen lle is conscious that lle hinlself does not 
kno,v,vhereabouts he is, or llo,v the nlatter before hilll 
stands. It is coming abroad in disorder, ,vhicil lIe 
ought to be di

ati
fied to find hinlself in at hOllle. 
9 5. lJIay ùe due to inadequate jruniliarity un the 
reader's jJ(lrt. 
But oven obscuritie
 arising fronl other causes than 
the alJ::;tru
eneB
 of the argunlent Hlay not be al,vays 
inexcusable. Thus a subjEct lnay be tre
lted in a 
111anno1', ,vhicll all along suppoBes the reader acquainted 
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,vith ,vhat has been said upon it, botll by ancient and 
l1lodern ,vriters; and ,vith ,vhat is the present state of 
opinion in the ,vorld concerning SUCll subject. This 
,vill create a difficulty of a very peculiar kind, and 
even thro,v an obscurity over the ,vhole before tho
e 
,vho are not thus inforuled; but those ,vho are ,viII 
be disposed to excuse suell a manner, and other things 
of the like kind, as a saving of their patience. 

 6. In SerJuolls it is (t defect. 
Ho,vever upon the ,vhole, as the title of Sernlons 
gives sonle right to expect ,vhat is plain and of easy 
e0111prehension, and as the best auditories are nlixed, 
I shall not set about to justify the propriety of 
preaching, or under that title publishing, Discourses so 
abstruse as SOHle of these are: neither is it ,vorth 
,vhile to trouble the reader ,vith the account of nlY 
doing either. He lnust not ho,vever impute to 111e, 
as a repetition of tIle i111propriety, this second edition a., 
but to the denland for it. 
"Thether he ,vill tIlink lle llas any amends nlade llinl 
by the follo,ving illustrations of ,vhat seenled 1110St to 
require tIlem, I lllyself aln by no Ineans a proper judge. 

 7. The tleo 1uethods of handling ulorals, and their 
recijJJ'ocal sercice and TeS1Je
tire 1nerits. 
There are t,vo ,vays 1 in ,vhich the subject of nloral
 
nlay be treated. One begins fr0111 inquiring into the 
abstract relations of things: the other frOl1l a nlatter 
of fact, nalnely, ,vhat the particular nature of nlan is, 


a The Preface stands exactly as it did before the second edition 
of the Serrllons. 


1 The first pursued by Clarke, the be supposed to have had especially 
second by Shaftesbury. These are in his view. 
the two authors WhOlll Butler nlay 
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its several parts, their eCOnOl1lY or constitution ; fronl 
,vllence it proceeds to deterlnine "\vhat course of life it 
is, whicll is correspondent to this ,vhole nature. In 
the fornler lllethod the conclusion is expressed thus, 
that vice is contrary to the nature and reason of 
tllings: in the latter, that it is a violation or breaking 
in upon our O'VIl nature. Thus they both lead us to 
the same thing, our obligations to the practice of virtue; 
and thus they exceedingly strengthen and enforce 
eacll other. The first seenlS tIle n10st direct forll1al 
proof, and in SOllle respects the least liable to cavil 
and di
pute: the latter is in a peculiar n1anner adapted 
to satisfy a fair lllind: and is Illore easily applicable 
to the several particular relations and circun1stances 
in life. 



 8. The Thrcr SerJn01ls touch ouly the relatiun of 
1Jlorals to our nature. 
The follo,ving Di:scoursés proceed clliefly in tlliB 
latter 111ethod. The three first ,vholly. TIley were 
intended to explain ,vhat is nleant by the nature of 
Ulan, ,vhen it is said that virtue con
i
ts ill follo,ving, 
Hnd vice in deviating froIll it; and by explaining to 
:..;he,v that the assertion is true. That the ancient 
Inoralist
 had SOlne in,vard feeling or other, whicll 
they cho:se to express in this n1auner; that lnan is 
hurn to virtue, that it consists in folló,ving llaturé, 
and that vice 1 is Blore contrary to thi
 Ilature tllan 
tortures 2 or death], their ,yorks in our hands are 
instances. 


1 Compare Cicero, De Off: iii. 5 : 
'Détrahere aliquid alteri, et honli- 
nem homini
 incollllllodo suunl 
augere COl111110lhun, Inagis est 
contra naturanl quam 11101'8, quaIll 


paupertas, qualu dolor, qUall1 cetera, 
quae possunt aut corpori accidere 
aut rebus externis.' 
2 See Senne iii, 2. 
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9 9. But this has ueell so darkened as to rCfJlllrc 
further eX1JZicalioJl. 
No,v 3 perSOll ",vho found no mystery ÌIl thi
 ,vay 
of speaking of the ancients; ,vho, ,vithout being very 
explicit ,vith hiInself, kept to his natural feeling, ,vent 
along ,vith then1, and found ,vithin 11in1self a full 
conviction, that ,vhat they laid do\vn was just and 
true; such an one ,vould probably ,vonder to see 
a point, in which lIe never perceived any difficulty, 
so laboured as this is, in the second and third Sern10ns ; 
insonluch perhaps as to be at a loss for the occasion, 
scope, and drift of thenl. But it need not be thought 
strange that thi8 l1lanner of expret;t;ion, tilOUgh fanliliar 
,vitil then1, and, if not usually carried so far, yet 110t 
Ullconlnlon anlongst ourselves, should ,vant explain.. 
ing; since there are several perceptions daily felt and 
spoken of, ,vhicll yet it 111ay not be very easy at first 
vie,v to explicate, to di
tinguish fro In all others, and 
ascertain exactly ,vhat tIle idea or perception is. The 
nlnny treatises upon the passions are a proof of this; 
since so nlany ,vould neyer have undertakell to unfold 
their several conlplications, and trace and resolve thelll 
into their principles, if tlley llad tIl0Ugllt, ,vhat they 
,vere endeavouring to 
ho'v ",vas obvious to everyone, 
'VIIO felt and talked of those pas8ions. Thus, thougil 
there seenlS no ground to doubt, but that the generality 
of nlankind have the in,vard perception expressed 
so conlnlonly in that nlanner by the ancient Inoralists, 
lll0re than. to doubt ",vhether they llave those passions; 
yet it appeared of use to unfold that inward conviction, 
and lay it open in a l1l0re explicit manner, than I had 
seen done; especially ",vhen there ,vere not ,vanting 
persons, ,vho 11lanifestly nlistook the ,vllole thing, and 
so llad great reason to express theIllselves dissatisfied 
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,vith it. A late autI10r of great and deserved reputa- 
tion says, that to place virtue in follo,ving nature, 
is at best a loose ,yay of talk. And lIe lIas reason 
to say this, if ,vllat I think lIe intends to express, 
tIlough ,vitll great decency, be true, that scarce any 
other sense can be put upon those ,vords, but acting 
as any of tIle several parts, ,vitllout distinction, of 
a man's nature happened most to incline hinl b. 
9 10. A nat
tre is an integer; its lJarts having 'recilJrOcal 
'relations needful to be knOlvn,. 
Whoever tllinks it ,vorth ,vIlile to consider this 
lllatter thoroughly, should begin ,vitl1 stating to hinlself 
exactly the idea of a system, economy, or constitution 
of any particular nature, or particular any tIling: and 
lIe ,viII, I suppose, find, that it is an one or a ,vhole, 
luade up of several parts; but yet, that the several 
parts even considered as a ,vI101e do not complete the 
idea, unless in tIle notion of a ,vllole you include the 
relations and respects ,vhich tl10se parts llave to eacll 
other. Every ,york both of nature and of art is a 
systeln: and as every particular tIling, both natural 
and artificial, is for SOlne use or purpose out of and 
beyond itself, one may add, to ,vhat llas been already 
brougllt into the idea of a systenl, its conduciveness 
to this one or Inore ends. 


9 I I. Illust'rated by a u'atclt. 
Let us instance in a ,vatcll-Suppose the several 
parts of it taken to pieces, and placed apart from each 
other: let a Ulan have ever so exact [1 notion of these 
several parts, unless he considers tIle respects and 
relations ,vhich they have to eacll other, lIe will not 
llave any thing like the idea of a watch. Suppose these 


b vV'ollaston, Rel. of },T a tU1"C delin., ed. 1724, pp" 22, 23. 
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several parts brought together and any ho,v united : 
neither ,viII he yet, be the union ever so close, have 
an idea 1vhich ,viII bear any resenlblance to that of 
a 1vatch. But let lliIn vie,v those several parts put. 
together, or consider tlleIn as to be put togetller in the 
lllanner of a ,vatch; let hinl forIn a notion of the re- 
lations ,vhicll those several parts have to eacll other- 
all conducive in their respective ,vays to this purpose, 
sho,ving the hour of the day; and then he has the 
idea of a ,vatcll I. 
9 12. In l1
an the lJrincl]Jal 'relation is that of 
conscience to the 'rest. 
Thus it is 1vith regard to the in,vard franle of 
Inan. Appetites, passions, affections, and the principle 
of reflection, considered nlerely as the several parts 
of our in,vard nature, do not at all give us an idea of 
the system or constitution of this nature; because tIle 
constitution is formed by sOIne,vhat not yet taken into 
consideration, namely, by the relations ,vhich these 
several parts have to each other; the chief of ,vhicll 
is the authority of reflection or conscience. It is froln 
considering tIle relations 1vhicll the several appetites 
and passions in the in,vard frame 11ave to each other, 
and, above all, tIle supremacy of reflection or con- 
science, that ,ye get the idea of tIle system or consti- 
tution of lluman nature. 
9 13. Titus 'lce find our nature adalJle(l to 
'irtue, as 
a 1(xdclt to 1neasuring tin/e. 
And froln the idea itself it ,yill as fully appear, that 
this our nature, i. e. constitution, is adapted to virtue, 


1 This illustration, so fanlous 
since the tÜne of Paley, has prob- 
ably been taken in its brief form 
by Butler fr0111 Nieuwentyt's Re- 
ligious Philosopher, to WhOlll Paley 


doubtle!'s owed it, and who has 
given it in detail. See Lecture 
on Paley, by Lord Neaves, pp. 24-7, 
and 32-4 (Blackwood, 1873). 
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as frolll the idea of a ,vatch it appears, that its nature, 
i. e. constitution or systenl, is adapted to 111eaSUre tinle. 
What in fact or event C0111l110nly happens is l10thing 
to tllis question 1. Every ,york of art is apt to be 
out of order: but this is so far fro1l1 being according 
to its :systeul, tllat let the disorder increase, and it 
,viII totally deBtroy it. This is 111erely by 'yay of ex- 
planation, ,vhat an econonlY, systen1, or constitution 
i
. And tllUS far tIle cases are perfectly parallel. If 
,ve go further, there iB indeed a difference, Ilothing to 
the present purpose, but too in1portant an one eyer 
to be 0111itted. A 111achine is inanin1ate and pa
8iYe : 
but ,ve are agents. Our conBtitution is put in our 
o,vn po,ve1'. We are cllarged ,vith it; and therefore 
are accountable for any disorder or violation of it. 
9 14. Vice, iujustite, nllsery, all contrary to our nature; 
fariously in JJlode aud degree. 
Thus nothing can possibly be nlO1'e cOlltrary to nature 
than vice; Ineaning by nature not only the sereral 
parts of our internal fra111e, but also tIle constitution of 
it. Poyerty and disgrace, tortures and death, are not 
so contrary to it. lVli
ery and injustice 
 are indeed 
equally contrary to sonle different parts of our nature 
taken singly: but injustice is 11101'eOye1' contrary to the 
,vhole constitution of the nature. 
If it be asked, ,vhether thiB cûnstitution be really 
,v hat those philosophers llleant, and ,vhether the
y 
,vould llave explained then1selve8 in thi
 111anner; the 
an:s\ver is the 
anle, as if it sllould be asked, ,vhether 
a per
on, ,vho had often u
ed the ,vord reselltnlent, 


1 COn1}). Analogy, 1. \'. 35; Cic. 
Tilsc. ]J;:-;p. ii. 4, 5. 
2 Butler does not here take in- 
justice out of the category of \"ice 
fOl' his pre:sent purpo8e, lJut selects 


it a
 an in
tance; since it lips at 
the root of Yice, and the repug- 
nance of nlan to injustice is with 
hilll au early and favourite topic of 
proof. 
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and felt tIle thing, ,vould have explained this passion 
exactly in the :san1e l1lanner, in ,vhich it is done in one 
of these Discourses. As I have no doubt, but that thi
 
i
 a true account of that passion, ,vhicil he referred to 
and intended to express by the ,vord resentn1ent; so I 
have no doubt, but that this is tIle true account of the 
ground of that conviction ,vhich they referred to, ,vhen 
they said, vice ,vas contrary to nature. And though it 
should be thought that they 111eant no lnore than that 
vice ,vas contrary to the higher and better part of our 
nature; even this inlplies such a constitution as I have 
endeavoured to explain. For the very tern1
, higher 
and better, in1plya relation or respect of parts to each 
other; and these relative parts, being in one and the 
saIne nature, for111 a constitution, and are the very idea 
of it. They had a perception that injustice ,vas con- 
trary to their nature, and that pain ,vas so also. They 
observed these t,vo perceptions totally different, not in 
degree, but in kind: and tIle reflecting upon each of 
then1, as they thus stood in their nature, "Trought a full 
intuitive conviction, that In ore 'Ya
 due and of right 
belonged to one of these in,vard perceptions, than 
to the øther; that it denlanded in all cases to govern 
Huch a creature as Ulan. So that, upon the ,vhole, this 
is a fair and true account of ,vhat ,vas the ground of 
their conviction; of ,vhat they intended to refer to, 
,vhen they said, virtue consisted in follo,ving nature: 
a n1anner of speaking not loose and undeterluinate, but 
clear and distinct, strictly just and true. 


9 IS. 
lIeJt and lJJ'utes CO}U1JaJ'ed, as to instincts 
of action. 
Tllough I an1 persuaded the force of this conviction 
is felt by aln10st everyone; yet since, considered as 
an argUl1lent and put in ,vords, it appears sOllle,vhat 
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abstruse, and since the connection of it is broken in 
the three first Sernlons, it nlay not be alniss to give 
the reader the ,vllole argulllent llere in one vie,v. 
l\Iankind has various instincts and principles of action, 
as brute creatures llave; some leading most directly 
and inllllediately to the good of tIle COllllllunity, and 
sonle IllOst directly to private good. 
l\Ian has several ,vhich brutes have not; paliicularly 
reflection or conscience, an approbation of sonle prin- 
ciples or actions, and disapprobation of otllers. 
Brutes obey tJleir instincts or principles of action, 
according to certain rules; suppose the con
titution of 
their body, and tIle objects around tllelll. 


9 16. The generality of 1nen obey these instincts 'In 
the 1nass, both the bad and the good. 
The generality of mankind also obey tIleir instincts 
and principles, all of tllenl; those propensions ,ve call 
good, as ,veIl as tIle bad, according to the sanle rules ; 
nanlely, tIle constitution of their body, and the external 
circunlstallces ,vllicll tlley are in. [Tllerefore it is not 
a true representatioll of lnankind to affirlll, tllat they 
are ,vholly governed by self-love, tIle love of po,ver and 
sensual appetites: since, as on tIle one hand tIley are 
often actuated by these, ,vithout any regard to right or 
,vrong; so on the other it is ITLanifest fact, that the 
saIne persons, the generality, are frequently influenced 
by friendship, conlpassion, gratitude; and even a 
general abllorrence of ,vhat is base, and liking of ,vhat 
is fair and just, takes its turn anlongst the otller 
11lotives of action. Tllis is the partial inadequate notioll 
of hunlan nature treated of in tIle first Discourse: and 
it is by this nature, if one nlay speak so, that the 
,vorld i
 in fact influenced, and kept in that tolerable & 
order, ill 'Vllicll it is.] 
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 17. Brutes the like: but their nature has no rliscorcls. 
Brutes in acting according to the rules before Inen- 
tioned, their bodily constitution and circulnstances, act 
suitably to their ,vhole nature. [It is ho,yever to be 
distinctly noted, that tIle reason ,vhy ,ve affirn1 this is 
not n1erely that brutes in fact act so; for this alone, 
ho,vever universal, does not at all deteru1ine, ,vl1etl1er 
SUCll course of action be correspondent to their ,vhole 
nature: but tIle reason of the assertioll is, tllat as in 
acting thus they plainly act confornlably to sOlne,vhat 
in their nature, so, fronl all observations ,ve are able 
to nlake upon thenl, there does not appear the least 
ground to Ì1nagine tllenl to have any thing else in 
their nature, ,vhich requires a different rule or course 
of action.] 
l\Iankind also in acting thus ,vould act suitably to 
their ,vhole nature, if no Inore ,vere to be said of Inan's 
nature than ,vIlat has been no,v said; if that, as it is 
a true, ,vere also a conlplete, adequate account of our 
nature. 



 18. But 1nan has a '1"uling faculty of conscience 
or 'reflect ion. 
But that is not a complete account of nlan's nature. 
Sonle,vhat further Inust be brought in to give us all 
adequate notion of it; nanlely, that one of those prin- 
ciples of action, COllscience or reflection, cOlllpared ,vitil 
the rest as they all stand together in the nature of Inan, 
plainly bears upon it nlarks of authority over all the 
rest, and clainls the absolute direction of then1 all, to 
allo,v or forbid their gratification: a disapprobatioll of 
reflection being in it
elf a principle manifestly superior 
to a l1lere propension. And tIle conclusion is, that to 
allo\v no more to this superior principle or part of our 
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nature, than to other parts; to let it govern and guide 
only occasionally in COllll1I0n \vith tIle rest, as its turn 
11appens to come, fronl tIle tenlper and CirCll1nstance
 
one happens to be in; this is not to act conforlnably to 
the COllstitution of Ulan: lleither can allY 11unlan crea- 
ture be said to act conforn1ably to his constitution of 
nature, unless he allo,vs to that superior principle the 
absolute authority \vhich is due to it. And this con- 
clusion is abundantly confirnled fron1 llence, that one 
111ay deternline ,vhat course of action the econolllY of 
nUl-nos nature requires, ,vithout so 111ucll as knowing in 
,vhat degrees of strength tIle several principles preyail, 
or \vhicll of thenl have actually the greatest influence. 


9 19. Tr7Ûch ela i nlS to be his U Jl i rersa 1 gOfernor. 
The practical reason of hlsisting so llluch upon thi!-; 
natural authority of the principle of reflection or con- 
science is, that it 
eenIS in great Ineasure oyerlooked by 
nlêlny, \",ho are by no 111eans tIle ,vorse sort of lllen. It 
is thought sufficient to abstain fr0111 gross ,vickedness, 
and to be llulnane and kind to 
uch as happen to conle 
in their \vay. "'Tllereas in reality tIle very constitution 
of our nature requires, that ,ve bring our ,vhole conduct 
before this superior faculty; ,vait it
 deteru1ination; 
enforce upon ourselves its authority, and 111ake it the 
bu::;iness of our liyes, as it is absolutely the whole busi- 
11eS8 of a nloral agent, to confornl ourselves to it. This 
is the true nIeaning of that ancient precept, Reference 
tlty.';(
1j. 


9 20. Lurd Sha.flesÙllr]
/s SlflJ1Josed cases 1l'ifhout 1
e'JJ1edy. 
The not taking into consideration this 
luthority, 
,vllicll is ilnplied in the idea uf reflex approbation or 
disapprobation, seenl
 a lllaterial deficiency or Olllission 
in Lord Bhaftesbury's Infjuiry concerning Virtue. He 
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has sho,vn beyond all contradiction, that virtue is 
naturally the interest or happine::;s, and vice the misery, 
of such a creature as nlal1, placed in the circunlstances 
,yhich ,ye are in this ,vorlel. But suppo
e there are 
particular exceptions; a case ,yhich this author ,vas 
un,villing to put, and yet surely it is to be put: or 

uppo
e a case ,yhich he has put ëUld deternlined, that 
of a 
ceptic not convinced of thi
 Ilappy tendency of 
virtue, or being of a contrary opinion. Hi
 deter- 
nlination is, that it ,yould be lcithout rcnlcdy c. One 
l1lay say Blore explicitly, that leaving out the authority 
of reflex approbation or disHpprobation, such an 011e 
,vould be under an obligation to act viciously; since 
interest, one's o,vn happiness, is a nlanifest obligation, 
and there is not supposed to be any other obligation in 
the case. ' But doe;:, it 111uch nlend tIle Blatter, to takp 
in that natural authority of reflection? There inlleed 
,yould be an obligation to virtue; but ,vould not the 
obligation fronl supposed interest on the side of vice 
reIllain ? ' 


9 21. OlJligation to oùey conscience ))]'orides onc. 
If it should, yet to be under t,yO contrary obligations. 
i. e. under none at all, ,yould not be exactly the sanle, 
a
 to be under a forIllal obligation to be yiciou
, or to 
be in circunlstance
 in ,vhich the constitution of 111an's 
nature plainly required that vice should be preferred. 
But the obligation on the side of interest really does 
not renlain. For the natural authority of the principle 
of reflection is an obligation the IllOSt near and intiulate, 
the nlost certain and kno,yn: ,vhereas the contrary 
obligation can at the utIll0
t appear no Blore than 


C Characteristics, vol. ii. I). 69. 
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probable; since no Inan call be certain in any CirCU111- 
stances that vice is llis interest iIl the prese11t ,vorld, 
mucll less can lIe be certain against another: and thus 
tIle certain obligatio11 ,vould e11tirely supersede and 
destroy the uncertain one; ,vhicll yet ,vould have 
been of real force ,vitllout the forIller. 


9 22. Onr i1uvard alJ1JrOval of goodness i}}
ports the 
nearest and surest obligation. 
In trutll, the taking in tllis consideration totally 
changes tIle ,vllole state of the case; and sllo,vs, ,vlìat 
tilis author does 110t seeln to llave been a,vare of, tllat 
tIle greatest degree of scepticis111 ,vhich lIe tllougllt 
possible ,viII still leave Ille11 under the strictest moral 
obligations 1, ,vllatever their opinion be concerning tIle 
11appineBs of virtue. For tllat Illankind upon reflection 
felt an approbation of ,vllat ,vas good, and disapproba- 
tion of the cOlltrary, lIe tllOUgllt a plain Inatter of fact, 
38 it undoubtedly iB, "\vllicll 110ne could deny, but froIn 
lnere affectation. Take iIl tllen that authority and 
obligation, ,vhicll is a constituent part of this reflex 
approbation, and it ,viII undeniably folIo, v, tllOUgll 
a nlan sllould doubt of every tIling else, yet, tllat lIe 
,vould still relnain under the nearest and Inost certain 
obligation to the practice of virtue; an obligatioIl ill1- 
plied in the very idea of virtue.. in the very idea of 
reflex approbation.. 



 23. Self-love should acCelJt a sJnftll sacl'ifice to shun 
a great one.. 
And. 110W little influellce soever tllis obligation alone 
can be expected to have in fact upon lllankind, yet 


1 'Et virtutis et vitiorunl, sine 
ullã divinâ ratione, grave ipsius 
conscientiae pondus est: quâ sub- 


latâ, jacent onlnia.' Cic. De :þtat. 
Deo1". iii. 35. 
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one ll1ay appeal even to interest and self-love, and ask, 
since froln lnan's nature, condition, and the sllortness 
of life, so little, so very little indeed, can possibly in any 
case be gained by vice 1; ,vhether it be so prodigious 
a thing to sacrifice that little to the 1110St inti11late of 
all obligations; and ,vhich 
t 11lan cannot transgress 
,vithout being self-condenlned, and, unless 11e has cor- 
rupted his nature, ,vithout real self-dislike: this ques- 
tion, I say, l1lay be asked, even upon supposition that 
the prospect of a future life ,vere ever so unceliain. 


9 24- For 1nan is (t huv 'Unto hiJnself, and 'ifill not be 
exeJnptecl front consequences by disbelie'Cing thenl. 
The observation that nlan is thus by his very nature 
a la,v to hiInseIf, pursued to its just consequences, is of 
the utnlo
t il11portance; because froll1 it it ,viII follo,v, 
that thougll nlen should, throngll stupidity or specula- 
tive scepticisnl, be ignorant of, or disbelieve, any au.. 
thority in the universe to punish the violation of this 
la,v; yet, if there should be such authority, they ,vould 
be a
 really liable to punishl1lent, as though they 
had been beforehand cOllvinced, that such punishnlent 
,vould foIlo,v. For in ,vhatever sense ,ve understand 
justice, even supposing, ,vhat I think ,,,uuId be very 
preslUllptuouS to assert, that the end of Divine punisll- 
111ent is no other than that of civil punishlnent, nanlely, 
to prevent future nli
chief; upon this bold suppositioll, 
ignorance or disbelief of tIle sanction ,vould by no 
111eanS exenlpt even fronl this justice; because it is 
not forekno,vledge of the punislllnent ,vhich r
nders 
us obnoxious to it; but nlerely violating a knû"\vn 
obligation. 


1 Analogy, I. vii. 12. 


VOL. II. 


c 
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9 25. In contradiction to Shaftesvury, goodness 1S the 
just object of fear. 
And 11ere it COlnes in one's ,yay to take notice of 
a manifest error or Inistake in tIle autllor no,v cited, 
unle8
 perhaps 11e has incautiously expressed llilnself 
so as to be l11isunderstood; nalnely, that it is 1Jlalice 
ortly, and not goodness, 
chich can 1Jlake us afraill d. 
Whereas in reality, goodness is the natural and just 
object of tIle greatest fear to an ill man. Malice ll1ay 
be appeased or . satiated; humour may change, but 
goodness is a fixed, steady, in11novable principle of 
action 1. If eitller of tIle forlller llolds tIle s,vord 
of justice, tllere is plainly ground for tIle greatest of 
crimes to 1l0pe for impunity: but if it be goodness, 
tllere can be no possible 1lope, ,vhilst the reasons of 
tl1ings, or tIle ends of govern111ent, call for punis11- 
mente Thus everyone sees llow nlucll greater chance 
of implulity an ill lnan 11as in a partial administration, 
than Ï1l a just and upright one. It is said, that the 
interest or guod (
f the zcltule 'nzust be the interest of the 
unicersal Being, and that he can haL'e no other. Be it so. 
This author has proved, tllat vice is naturally the 
nlisery of l1lankind in this ,vorld. Consequently it 
,vas for tIle good of the ,vhole tllat it should be so. 
What shado,v of reason then iR tllere to assert, that 
tllis Inay not be the case llereafter? Danger of future 
punishment (and if there be danger, there is groulld 
of fear) no lllore supposes malice, thaI1 tIle present 
feeling of punishlllent does. 


d Characteristics, vol. i. p. 39. 
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9 26. OJ falseness and artfulness 
fith ourserres. 
Sernlons VII, X. 
The Sernlon upon the character of Balaanl, and that 
'Upon Self-Deceit, both relate to one subject. I an1 
persuaded, that a very great part of the ,vickedness 
of the ,vorld is, one ,yay or other, o,ving to the self- 
partiality, self-flattery, and self-deceit, endeavoured 
there to be laid open and explained. It is to be 
observed amongst persons of the lo,vest rank, in pro- 
portion to their conlpass of thought, as much as 
amongst l11en of education and ilnprovenlent. It 
seenlS, that people are capable of being thus artful 
,vitIl thenlselves, in proportion as they are capable 
of being so ,vitIl others. Those "\vho have taken 
notice tIlat there is really such a thing, namely, plain 
falseness and insincerity in 11len ,vith regard to them- 
selves, ,viII readily see the drift and design of these 
Discourses: and nothing that I can add ,viII explain 
the design of thelll to hinl, ,vho has not beforehand 
renlarked, at least, some,vhat of the character. And 
yet the admonitions they contain lllay be as JUUCll 
,vanted by such a person, as by others; for it is to be 
11oted, that a lllan nlay be entirely possesbed by this 
unfairness of lllind, ,vithout having tIle least specu- 
lative notion ,vhat the thing is. 


9 27. OJ ResentJJlellt, and its grollnd. Sernt. TTIIL 
The account given of ResentJnent in the eighth 
Serlllon is introductory to the follo,ving one UjJon 
Forgireness of Injuries. It nlay possibly have appeared 
to some, at first sight, a strange assertion, that injury 
is the only natural object of settled reselltnlent, or 
that 111en do not in fact resent deliberately any thing 
but under this appearance of injury. But I nlust 
C 2 
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, desire the reader not to take any assertion alone by 
itself, but to consider the ,vhole of ,vllat is said upon 
. it: because this is necessary, 110t only in order to 
judge of tIle trutll of it, but often, SUCll is the nature 
of language, to see tIle very nleaning of the a
sertion. 
Particularly as to this, injury and injustice is, ill tIle 
8e1'111011 itself, expháned to Inean, not only tIle 1110re 
gross and shocking instances of ,vickedness, but also 
contenlpt, scorn, neglect, any sort of disagreeable 
behaviour to,vard
 a person, ,vhicll he thinks otller 
than ,vhat is due to hiln. And the gel1eralllotion of 
injury or ,vrong plainly comprellellds this, tllougll the 
'Yord
 are nlo
tly confined to the 11igher degrees of it. 


9 28. Of forgireness 0/ injuries, 'lchy so strongly 
inculcated. Bernt. IX. 
Forgiveness of injuries is one of tIle very fe,v 1110ral 
obligations ,vhich llas been disputed. But the proof, 
that it is really an obligation, ,vhat our l1ature and 
conditiol1 require, seenlS very obvious, ,vere it Ollly 
froIll the consideration, that revenge is doing Ilarnl 
Illerely for llarm's sL
ke 1. And as to tIle love of our 
e11enlies: resel1tlnent cannot supersede the obligation 
to universal bellevolence, unless they are in the nature 
of the thing inconsistent, "\vllich they plainly are not. 
Thi
 Divine precept, to forgive injurie
 and love our 
enenlies, tll0Ugil to be Inet "\vith in Gentile 1110ralists, 
yet is in a peculiar sense a precept of Christianity 2 ; 
a
 our Saviour has insi
ted 1110re UpOll it than upon 
any other single virtue. One reason of this doubtless 


1 Serl11. ix. 8, 9. 
2 Cicero gives it in a lilnited fonn 
and subject to doubt: 'Sunt quae- 
daln officia etia111 adversus eos 
servanda, a quibus iniuriam acce- 


l)eris; est eniIll ulciscenc1i et puni- 
endi 11lOdus; atque haud scio an 
satis sit, eUUl, qui lacessiverit, in- 
iuriae suae paenitere.' Dc Officiis, 
i. I I. 
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IS, that it so peculiarly becomes an inlperfect, faulty 
creature. But it nlay be observed also, that a virtuous 
telnper of mind, consciousness of innocence, and good 
lneaning to,vards every body, and a strong feeling 
of injustice and injury, may itself, such is the iInper- 
fection of our yirtue, lead a person to violate this 
obligation if he be not upon his guard. And it nlay 
,veIl be supposed, tllat tllis is another reason ,vhy 
it is so lnuch insisted upon by him, ,vho knelO lchaf 

oas 
n 1U(ttt. 


9 29. Confusion 1011ich arises front 'resol-cing alllJ(trti(;ular 
affections into self-lo1:e. Berni. XI. 
The chief design of the eleventh Discourse is to 
state the notion of self-love and disinterestedness, in 
order to sllo,v that benevolence is not lnore unfriendly 
to self-love, than any other particular affection ,vhat- 
ever. There is a strange affectation in many people 
of explaining a,vay àll particular affections, and repre- 
senting the ,vllole of life as nothing but one continued 
exercise of self-love 1. Hence arises that surprising 
confusion and perplexity in the Epicureans e of old, 


P NOTE. One need only look into Torquatus's account of the 
Epicurean systeIn, in Cicero's first book De Finibus, 
t . h t . . th e d b Instance,'"; 
o see In w a a SUrprISIng Inanner IS ,vas one Y tl if ' 
te reo . 
thenl. Thus the desire of praise, and of being beloved, 
he explains to be no other than desire of safety: regard to our 
country, even in the n10st virtuc1ls character, to be nothing but 
regard to ourselves. The author of Rejlexions, g"c. lJlorales, says, 
Curiosity proceeds fron1 interest or pride; ,vhich pride also ,yould 
doubtless have been eXplained to be self-love. Page 85, eel. 1725. 
As if there ,,"'ere no such passions in mankind as desire of 
esteen1, or of being beloved, or of kno,vledge. Hobbes's account of 
the affections of good-,vill and pity are instances of the Sa111e kind. 


1 COllIp. Serm. i. 6 n., and xi. 3, 6, 8 (where see Editor's note). 
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Hobbes, the author of IlejlexioJls, Sentences, et lJIax'inzes 
ltIorales, and this ,vII ole set of ,vriters; the confusion 
of calling actions interested ,vhicll are done in con- 
tradiction to tIle nlost lllanifest known interest, lllerely 
for tIle gratification of 3 present passion. N o'v all 
tllis cOllfusion migllt easily be avoided, by stating to 
ourselyes ,vhereill tIle idea of self-love in general con- 
sists, as distinguished fron1 all particular 11lovenlellts 
to,vards particular external objects; the appetites of 
sense, resentnlent, conlpassion, curiosity, anlbition, 
and tIle rest r. 'Vhen this is done, if tIle ,vords 
selfish and interested cannot be parted ,vitll, but nlust 
be applied to every tIling; yet, to avoid sucll total 
confusion of all language, let the distinction be made 
hy epitllets: and the first lllay be called cool or Bettled 
selfishness, and the other passiollate or sensual selfisll- 
lless. But tIle lllost natural ,yay of speaking plainly 
i
, to call the first only, self-love, and tIle actiollB 
proceeding froll1 it, interested: and to say of the 
latter, that they al:e not love to ourselyes, but 1110ye- 
Illents to,vards sOllle,vllat exterllal: llonour, po,ver, 
tIle harnl or good of another: and tllat tIle pursuit 
of these external objects, so far as it proceedfj fron1 
these nlovements, (for it n1ay proceed fronl self-love g,) 
i
 no other,vise interested, than as every action of 
eyery creature must, froln the r ature of the thing, 
be; for no one can act but fron1 a desire, or choice, 
or p'reference of llis O'Vll. 


9 3 0 . Self-lore 1Jlay ùlend u;ith lJarticular lJassions, 
or ve sc"t aside thereby. 
Self-love and any particular passioll 111ay be joined 
togetIler; and fronl this conlplication, it heconle
 inl- 


f S . 
Ðl'ill. Xl. 2, 3. 


g See the note, SerIno i. 5. 
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possible in nunlberless instances to deternline precisely, 
ho,y far an action, perhaps even of one's O'Vll , has 
for its principle general self-love, or SOllIe particular 
pa
sion. But this need create no confusion in the 
ideas thell1selves of self-love and particular passions. 
vVe distinctly discern ,vhat one is, and ,vhat the 
other are: though ,ve nlay be uncertain llo,v far one 
or the other influences us. And tIlough, froll1 this 
uncertainty, it cannot but be that there ,viII be different 
opinions concerning Inankind, as nlore or le
::j governed 
by interest; and SOllle ,viII ascribe actions to 
elf-love, 
,vhicll others ,viII ascribe to particular passions: yet 
it is absurd to say that 11lankind are ,vholly actuated 
by either; since it is Inanifest that both have their 
influence. For as, on the one hand, 111e11 forn1 a 
general notion of interest, SOlne placing it in one 
thing, and SOlne in another, and have a considerable 
regard to it throughout the course of their life, ,vhich 
is o,ving to self-loye; so, on the other hand, they are 
often set on ,york by the particular passions thenl- 
selyes, and a considerahle part of life is spent in the 
actual gratification of thenl, i. e. is eU1ployed, not by' 
self-love, but by tIle passions. 


9 3 1 . Particular {("/fectious necessa1'Y to interest, 
and halJl)i ness. 
Besides, . the very idea of an interested pursuit 
llecessarily presupposes particular passions or appe- 
tites; since tho very idea of interest or happiness 
consists in this, that an appetite or affection enjoys its 
object. It is not because "\ve love ourselves that ,ve 
find delight in such and such objects, but because ,ve 
have particular affections to,vards thenl. Take a,vay 
these affections, and you leave self-love absolutely 
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notlling at all to employ itself about 11; no end or 
object for it to pursue, excepting only tllat of avoiding 
pain. Indeed tIle Epicureans 1, ,vho maintained that 
absence of pain was the higllest happiness, lnight, 
consistently ,vith tllemselves, deny all affection, and, 
if they llad so pleased, every sensual appetite too: 
but tIle very idea of interest or llappiness other thall 
absence of pain, Ünplies particular appetites or passions; 
these being necessary to constitute that interest or 
llappiness. 


9 3 2 . Benevolence in no special degræ opposed 
to self-love. 
The observation, that benevolence is no nlore disin- 
terested than any of tIle COlnlnOll particular passions i, 
seems in itself wortll being taken notice of; but is 
insisted upon to obviate tllat scorn, which one sees 
rising UpOll the faces of people ,vho are said to kno,v 
the ,vorld, ,vhen mentioll is made of a disinterested, 
generous, or public-spirited action. The truth of that 
observation might be lnade appear ill a lnore fOI1.nal 
IIlanner of proof: for ,vlloever ,viII consider all the 
possible respects and relations whicll any particular 
affection call have to self-love and private interest, 
,viII, I think, see demonstrably, that benevolence is 
not in any respect more at variance ,vitIl self-love, 
than any other particular affection ,vllatever, but that 
it is in every respect, at least, as friendly to it. 


h Serm. xi. 5, 6. 


i Serm. xi. 10. 


1 'l\Iaxiulanl illaln voluptatunl 
habenlus, quae percipitur o111ni 
dolore detracto.' Cic. De Finibus, i. 


I I. ' Dicunt eninl voluptatis 
Inagnituc1inenl doloris c1etractiolle 
finiri.' De Officiis, iii. 33. 
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 33. To be distinguished fro7J't self-lo
'e, not OlJ1JOsecl to it. 
If the observation be true, it follo,vs, that self-love 
and benevolence, virtue and intere
t, are not to be 
opposed, but only to be distinguished from eacll otller ; 
in the san1e ,yay as virtue and any other particular 
affection, love of arts, suppose, are to be distinguished. 
Every thing i
 ,vhat it is, and not another thing. The 
goodness or badness of actions does not arise from 
hence, that the epithet, interested or disinterested, 
lllay be applied to thelll, any 1110re than that any 
other indifferent epithet, suppose inquisitive or jealous, 
lllay or 111ay not be applied to then1; not from their 
being attended ,vitl1 present or future pleasure or 
pain; but fron1 their being ,vhat they are; nan1ely, 
,vhat beC0l11eS such creatures as ,ye are, ,vl1at the 
state of the case requires, or the contrary. 
9 34. Interested or disinterested, not the criterion 
of good or evil. 
Or in other ,vords, ,ve 111ay judge and deternline, 
that an action is 1110rall y good 1 or evil, before ,ve 
so llluch as consider, ,vhether it be interested or dis.. 
interested. This consideration no more comes in to 
deternline ,vhether an Hction be virtuous, than to 
detern1ine ,vhether it be resentful. Self..love in its 
due degree is as just and 1110rally good, as any affectioll 
,vhatever. Benevolence to,vards particular persons 
may be to a degree of weakness, and so be blaillable: 
and disinterestedness is so far fron1 being in itself 
con1mendable, that the utn10st po
sible depravity ,vhicll 


1 Aristot. Eth. }';'IC. IX. viii. 7: 
rtJv JÛv àl'o8òv òf.Î cþíÀnvTov flvaL. In 
this chapter Aristotle expounds 
with force, fullness, and clearness, 
the relations of self-love and moral 
excellences: winding it up with the 


following words (11) : Iv WâUL 

 TotS' 
ÙraLVfTOLr Ó U1fOVÒaLOr cþoíJl
TaL ;aVT
 
Toil KaÀoil 1fÀ;flv v;fLúJv. OVTCù fLfV ovv 
"" X ... Ò - 8 ' " ( 
'f'L nVTOV HvnL 
L, KO a1f
p HPTJTaL' CùS' 
òí oL wOÀÀoí, où Xp
. 
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,ve can in ilnagination conceiye, is that of disinterested 
cruelty. 

 35. Self-lore does not Irequire 'reduction in quantity. 
Neither does there appear any reason to wisll self- 
love ,vere ,veaker in tIle generality of the ,vorld than 
it is. The influence ,vIlicIl it llas seenlS plainly o,ving 
to its being constant and Ilabitual, ,vhich it cannot 
but be, alld IlOt to the degree or strengtI} of it. 
Every caprice of tIle iUlagination, every curiosity of 
the understanding, eyery affection of the heart, is 
perpetually sho,ving its ,veakness, by prevailing oyer 
it 1. Men daily, Ilourly sacrifice the greatest knO'Yl1 
interest, to fancy, inquisitiveness, love, or hatred, an
- 
vagrant inclination. The tIling to be laulented is, not 
that IneH llaye so great regard to their O'Vll good 
or interest in the present ,vorld, for they have not 
enougIl k; but that they llave so little to the good of 
others. And this seelns plainly o,ving to their being 
so much engaged in tIle gratificatio11 of particular 
passions unfriendly to bel1evolellce, and ,vhich happen 
to be most prevalent in them, Illucll more than to self. 
love. As a proof of tllis n1ay be observed, that tllere 
is no character 11101'e void of friendship, gratitude, 
natural affection, love to their country, conlnlon justice, 
or more equally and uniforIll1y 11ardhearted, than tIle 
abandoned in, ,vIlat is called, the ,yay of pleasure- 
llardhearted and totally ,vithout feeling in behalf of 
others; except ,vlle11 they cannot escape the sight of 
distress, and so are interrupted by it in their pleasures. 
And yet it is ridiculous to call such an übandoned 
COl
rse of pleasure intere
ted, ,vhen tIle person engaged 


k Senne i. 13- 1 5. 


1 COlnp. Analogy, L v. 243. 
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in it kno,vs beforehand, ànd goes on under the feeling 
and apprel1ension, that it ,viII be as ruinous to hinlself, 
as to those ,yho depend upon Ilin1. 
9 3 6 . But should ùe 'JJlore considerate and 1.fith 
greater insight. 
Upon tIle ,vhole, if the generality of n1ankilld "
erL. 
to cultivate ,vithin then1selves the principle of belf- 
loye; if they ,vere to accustom then1selyes often to set 
dO""l1 and consider, ,vhat ,vas the greatest happine
s 
they ,vere capable of attaining for then1selves in thi
 
life, and if self-love \vere so strong and prevalent, aH 
that tl1ey ,yould uniformly pursue this tl1eir supposed 
chief ten1poral good, . ,vithout being diverted froln it 
by any particular pa

ioll; it ,vould manifestly prevent 
Ilull1berless follies and vices. This ,vas in a great 
111easure the Epicurean systen1 of philosophy. It is 
indeed by no n1eans the religious or even n101''al in- 
stitution of life. Yet, ,vith all the n1i
takes lllell ,vould 
fall into about interest, it ,vould be less 111ischievous 
than the extravagances of mere appetite, ,viII, and 
pleasure: for certainly self-love, though cOI1fined to 
the interest of this life, is, of the t,vo, a n1ucll better 
guide than pa

ion 1, ,vhich has absolutely no bound 
nor n1easure, but ,vhat is 
et to it by tl1is self-love, 
or n101'al considerations. 


9 37. Erery affection has its úzcn l J J"oper end; 
that of 1:irtue ipvst of all. 
Fron1 the distinction above H1ade bet,veen self-love, 
and the several particular principles or affections in 
our nature, ,ve may see ho,v good ground there ',","3S 
for that assertion, maintained by the several ancient 
scllools of pl1ilosophyagainst the Epicureans, 1
an1ely, 


1 Senne ii. I 6. 
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tllat virtue is to be pursued as an end, eligible In 
and for itself. For, if there be any principles or affec- 
tions in tIle mind of man distinct from self-love, that 
tIle things those principles tend towards, or tllat the 
objects of those affections are, each of then1, in then1- 
selves eligible, to be pursued upon its o,vn account, 
and to be rested in as an end, is implied in tIle very 
idea of suell principle or affection n1. They indeed 
asserted much. higher things of virtue, and ,vitll very 
good reason; but to say thus mucll of it, that it is to be 
pursued for itself, is to say no more of it, than Inay 
truly be said of tIle object of every natural affection 
,vhatever. 
The question, ,vllich ,vas a fe,v years ago disputed in 
France 1, cOllcerning the love of God, which was there 
called enthusiasln, as it ,viII every,vhere by the gene- 
rality of the ,vorld; this question, I say, ans,vers in 
religion to that old one in morals no,v Illentioned. 
And botll of them are, I tllink, fully deternlilled by 
the same observation, namely, tllat the very nature of 
affectioll, the idea itself, necessarily implies resting in 
its object as an end 2. 


9 3 8 . God, al)(trt front 1 4 ezcard and lJun islunent, as an 
olJjecf of affection. See Ser1JlOnS XIII, XIV. 
I shall not Ilere add any tIling further to ,vhat 
I llave said in the t,vo Discourses upon that nlost 
important subject, but only this: that if we are con- 


m Sernl. xiii. 4. 


1 Between Bossuet and Fénelon. 
See )Iacintosh's IJissprtation on the 
Progress of Ethical Philosoph!!, Art. 
Fénelon-Bo
suet l Carl11Ïchael). 
2 It is perhaps frOl11 a senti. 
nlent of reverence that Butler does 


not descri be the love of God as it 
'particular affection.' Yet it falls 
within the definition; and he seelllS 
to have the idea in view both in this 
passage and in 
 38. 
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stituted such sort of creatures, as fronl our very nature 
to feel certain affections or nloveluents of 11lind, upon 
the sight or conte111plation of the nleanest inaninlate 
part of the creation, for the flo,vers of the field llave 
their beauty; certainly there ll1Ust be s0111e,vhat due 
to 11inl hiInself, 'Vll0 is the Author and Cause of all 
things; ,vho is lnore intiInately present to us than any 
thing eh;e can be, and ,vith 'VhOlll "
e have a nearer 
and 1110re constant intercourse, than ,ve can have ,vith 
any creature: there 111USt be SOlne 1110Venlents of nlind 
and heart ,vhich corre
pond to his perfections, or of 
,vhich those perfections are the natural object: and 
that ,vhen ,ve are cOlnn1anded to lore the Lord our God 
'lcith all our heart, and 'lcith all our luiud, and 'lcitlt all 
our soul; sOlne,vhat 1110re ll1ust be 111eallt than lllerely 
that ,ve live in hope of re,vards or fear of punish- 
n1ents froln hiIn; some,vhat more than this ll1ust be 
intended: thougll these regard
 the111selves are nlo
t 
ju
t and reasonable, and absolutely necessary to be 
often recollected ill such a ,vorld as this. 


9 39. Collection of these Discourses, in great lJart 
accidental. 
It 111ay be proper just to advertise the reader, that 
lle is not to look for any particular reason for the 
choice of the greate:::;t part of these Discourses; their 
being takell fron1 an10ngst nlany others, preached ill 
the sanle place, througll a course of eight years, being 
in great nleasure accidental. Neither is he to expect 
to find any other connection bet,veen thenl, than that 
unifornlity of thought and deBigl1, ,vhicll ,yill al"Tays 
be found in the ,vritings of the saIne persoll, ,vhell 
he ,vrites with sinlplicity and in earnest. 


STANHOPE, 
SC1Jt. 16, 1729 




SER
ION I 


UPOX HU:\l...-\X KA TURE 


-- 


For as "
e have many nl
nlbers in one body, and all l11embers 
have not the saIne office: so ,ve, being Inany, are one body in 
Christ, and everyone nlelnbers one of another.-RoMAxs xii. 4, 5. 


-+- 


9 I. The lJrinlÏtire sense of the Christian ÙlCOJ1JOrafion ; 
'lchy so direct aud lirely. 
T HE Epistles in the Ne,v Testalnent have all of 
them a particular reference to tIle condition and 
usages of the Cllristian ,vorld at the tiule they ,vere 
,vritten. Therefore as they cannot be tlloroughly 
understood, unless that condition and those usages are 
kno,vn and attended to: so further, though they be 
kno,vn, yet if they be discontinued or changed; ex- 
hortations, precepts, and illustrations of things, ,vhich 
refer to such cirCUlnstances 110'V ceased or altered, 
cannot at this tilne be urged in that manner, ànd 
,vitIl that force ,vh
ch tIley ,vere to the pri
llitiYe 
Christians. Thus the text no,v before us, in its first 
intent and design, relates to the decent Inanagelnent 
of those extraordinary gifts ,vhicIl ,vere then in the 
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cllurch a, but "\vllicll are no\v totally ceased 1. Å11d 
even as to the allusion that 1.ce are one vody in Christ; 
thougl1 \vhat tIle apostle here intends is equally 
ti'ue of Chri::;tians ill all circul1lstances; and the COll- 
sideratioll of it is plainly still an additional l1lotive, 
over and above Illoral considerations, to the discharge 
of the several duties and offices of a Christian: yet 
it is Iuanifest tilis allusioll l1lUst have appeared \vitI1 
1l1ucll greater force to those, \vIlo, by tIle many diffi- 
culties they \vent through for tIle sake of their reli- 
gion 2, "\vere led to keep al\vaY8 in vie\v tIle relation 
they stood in to their Saviour, "\vIlo had undergone 
the same; to those, \vho, froin tIle idolatries of all 
around them, and tlleir ill treatillent, "\vere taught to 
consider tIlel1lselves as not of the "\vorld in \Vllicll tlley 
lived, but as a distinct society of tileillseives; \vith 


a I Cor. xii. 


1 How far are we to consider 
Butler's great authority as staked 
on this broad assertion? But 
slightly, as I think. A writer 
absorbed in a great subject can 
hardly address his faculties with 
equal force to outlying l11atters 
touched collaterally, and with no 
special reason to require exactitude, 
in the course of his argtunent. It 
perhaps was not ll1aterial to But- 
ler's purpose that the extraordinary 
gifts should have ceased totally: 
Lut only that they should have 
ceased to enter into the daily food 
and life of the Church. ltlay not 
this then be considered as what, in 
dealing with the utterances of 
Judges in the Law Courts, is called 
an obiter dictum? Perhaps here 
is an assumption of the COlll1110n 
opinion, rather than a well-digested 
and separately tested conclusion. 


2 It would in truth require almost 
a Treatise to bring out fully the 
causes which bound so closf'ly to- 
gether Christians of the Apostolic 
age. Probably the l110st proll1Ïnellt 
al110ng thel11 is the sharpness of the 
separation between the Church and 
the world lying in wickedness 
around it. The spirits of the two 
are stil1 in conflict a:s nluch as ever; 
but the innulllerable victories, ex- 
ternally achieved by the Christian 
tradition, have clouded the aÌ111o- 
sphere and coated over the field 
in which the struggle is carried on. 
It seenlS beyond our power, even 
after the greatest effort has been 
used, fully to recall and bring 
before the mind the position of 
the first Christians, and their rela- 
tion to the business of life and 
their cOl11panions in it, after their 
conversion. 
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la,vs and ends, and principles of life and action, quite 
contrary to those ,vhich the ,vorld professed thenl- 
selyes at that time influenced by. Hence the relation 
of a Christian ,vas by then1 considered as ne
rer than 
that of affinity and blood; and they allnost literally 
esteenled thenlselyes as nlenlbers one of another 1. 



 2. Though our nature SU1J1J1 ies Fel igi(JJl 1l'ith ((. clahn 
anterior to the GOS1Jcl. 
It cannot indeed possibly be denied, that our being 
God"s creatures, and virtue being the natural la,v ,ve 
are born under, and the ,vhole constitution of nlan 
being plainly adapted to it, are prior obligations to 
piety and virtue, than the con
ideration that God sent 
his Son into the ,vorld to saye it, and the nlotiYes 
,vhich arise fronl the peculiar relation of Christians, 
as nlenlbers one of another under Christ our head. 
Ho,veyer, though all this be allo,ved, as it expressly 
is by the inspired ,vriters; yet it is nlanife
t that 
Christians at the tinle of the reyelation, and inln1e- 
diately after, could not but insist nlostly upon con- 
siderations of this latter kind. 
The::;e observations sho,v the original particular re- 
ference of the text; and the peculiar force ,vith 'v hich 
the thing intended by the allusion in it, nlust have 
been felt by the prinlitive Christian ,vorld. They 
like,vise afford a reason for trlatillg it at this tiule in 
a In ore general ,yay. 


1 Butler speaks figuratively; but 
the figure seClllS appropriate, espe- 
cially when we bear in luind the 
vast alteration in the laws of life 


and action which, after conversion, 
beCall1e applicable to Christians, 3 S 
beings compounùed of Lody, soul, 
and 
pirit. 


VOL. II. 
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9 3. Our nature ShOLl'S 'lee are 'lnade for ùoth a 
lJerSO}laZ aud Ct COJJlJ1l0n end 1. 
The relation ,vhich the several parts or 111enlbers 
of the natural body 11ave to eacIl other and to the 
,vllole body, is here cOlnpared to tIle relation 'VllicIl 
eacll particular person ill society has to other particular 
persons and to the ,vhple society; and the latter is 
intended to be illustrated by the fornler 2. And if 
there be a likeness bet,yeell tllese t,vo relations, the 
consequence is obvious: that tIle latter sho,vs us "\ve 
,vere intended to do good to otllers, as the fornler 
sho,vs us that the several llle111bers of the llatural body 
\vere intended to be instruments of good to eacll otller 
and to the ,vllole body. But as tllere is scarce any 
ground for a conlparison bet,veen society and the 
l11ere 111aterial body, this ,vithout the 111ind being a 
dead unactive thing; 111uch less can the conlparison 
be carried to any length. And since the apostle 

peaks of the 
everal 111enlbers as Ilaving distinct 
offices, ,vhicIl i111pIies the 11lind; it cannot be thought 
an unallo,vabIe liberty; instead of the body and its 
1neJJ
bers, to 
ubstitute tIle u'hole nature of 1Jlan, and 
all the 
'ariety of internal lJriJlcÏj}lcs 
fhich ùelong to it. 
..A.ud then the conlparison ,viII be bet,veen the nature 
of l11an as respecting self, and tending to private good, 


lOur l1ature as a whole proves 
that as each pad of a body has 
a function for itself and has also 
an office to discharge on behalf of 
the body to which it belongs, so 
every l11elnber of a society or in- 
corporation has to discharge in it 
duties to himself anù other duties 
to the assocjation. 
2 The COl1lll1on life of l11an is 
strongly dwelt upon by the an- 
cients: bruôYj cpvu Et 7rO^I.TLKÒJl Ó 


étIl8pW7f()!>, says Aristotle, Eth. }{i('. 
I. vii. 6. Cicero, in the De o.fliciis, 
i. 3, referring to the l11aterial sup- 
plied by the Stoic school, has this 
pa,ssage: 'Quorulll autenl offici- 
orUlll praecepta traduntur, ea, 
qualuqmu11 pertinent ad finel11 bon- 
orum, talnen id minus apparet, 
quia luagis ad illstitutiollE'lll vit.ae 
cOl1llllunis 8pectare videntur: de 
quilms est n01is his libris expli- 
candum.' 
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his o,vn preservation and happiness; and the nature 
of 111an as having respect to society, and tending to 
proillote public good, the happiness of that society. 
These ends do indeed perfectly coincide; and to ainl 
at public and private good are so far from being in- 
consistent, that they lllutually proillote each other: 
yet in the follo\ving discourse they IllUst be considered 
as entirely distinct; other,,"ise the nature of 11lan a:-; 
tending to one, or as tending to the other, cannot 
be cOlnpared. There can no conlparison be 111ade, 
,vithout considering the things conlpared as distinct 
and different. 
J?ronl this revie\v and conlparison of the nature of 
111an as respecting Helf, and as respecting society, it 
,viII plainly appear, that there are as real aud the s(une 
kind of indications in 11ll1Jlan nature, that 1ce icrTe 1Juu7e 
for ::society and to do guúd tv oar Jèllulc-creataré::S; as that 
Ire lcere inteJu7nl to take care of our Olcn life and health 
and lJricate good: (lnd that thr SClJUC oldcctions lie against 
one of these assertiuns, as against the other. For, 


9 -1-. Benevolence has, in the social, the ]J7ace of self-lore 
in uur lJersonal, Jlature. 
First, There is a natural principle of benevolence b in 
111an; ,vhicll is in SOllle degree to society, ,vhat self-lore 
, 


b NOTE. Suppose a nlan of learning to be "Titing fl grave book 
upon human nature, and to show. in se feral parts 1. Dogma of Hobùes: 
of it that he had an insight into the subject he benerolence is lore 
"
as considering: anlongst other things, the fol. of }JOlcer. 
10,,
ing one \youIù n
'1uire to be accounted for; the appearance of 
benevolence or good.\yill in nlen to\yards each other in the instances 
of natural relation, and in others *. Cautious of being deceived 
,vith out,,'ard sho"., he retires ,,
ithin hiInse]f to see exactly, ,vhat 
that is in the Inind of nlan frolll ,,-hence this nppearance pro- 
* Hobbes, On Human }.,Tature, c. ix. 
 7. 
D 2 
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is to the in rliridltal. And if there be in 111ankind any 
disposition to friendship; if there be any suell tIling 


ceeds; and, upon deep reflection, asserts the principle in the 
nlind to be only the love of po\ver, and delight in the exercise 
of it. 'V ould not every body think here ,vas a mistake of 
one "pord for another? that the philosopher ,vas contenlplating 
and accounting for sonle other lHunan actions, SOI11e other behaviour 
of luan to man? And could anyone be thoroughly satisfied, 
that \vhat is cOl11monly called benevol
nce or good-\vill ,vas 
really the affection nleant, but only by being made to understnnd 
that this learned person had a general hypothesis, to \yhich 
the appearnnce of good-,vill could no other\vise be reconciled? 
That \vhat has this appearnnce is often nothing but an1bition; 
2. Cases ll'here that delight in superiority often (suppose ah\Tays) 
this cannot mixe
 itself ,vith benevolence, only n1akes it 
lJ088ibly be. more specious to call it an1hition than hunger. 
of the t\vo: but in reality that passion does no l110re account 
for the ,vhole appearances of good-\vill, than this appetite does. 
Is there not often the appearance of one nlan's \\pishing that 
good to another, which he kno,vs hÏ111self unable to procure 
hilll; and rejoicing in it, though besto\ved by a third person? 
And can love of po\ver any ,yay possibly con1e in to account for 
this desire or delight I? Is there not often the appearance of luen's 
distinguishing behveen bvo or more persons, preferring one 
before another, to do good to, in cases ,vhere love of po\ver 
cannot in the least account for the distinction and preference? 
:Por this principle can no other\vise distinguish bet,veen objects. 
than as it is a greater instance and exertion of po,ver to do good 
to une rather than to another. 
Again, suppose good-\vill in the nli ld of nUlll to be nothing 
3. If true, benevo- but delight in the exercise of po,ver: filen Inight 
lence agrees in es- indeed be restrained by distan t and accidental 
sence U"l"th cruelty. considerations. but these restraints beiuO' re- 
, b 
11l0yed, they ,vould have a disposition to, and delight in 


1 The theory of which Butler 
has here supplied such a masterly 
cOllfutation is found in the follow- 
ing words of Hobbes, On Humun 
Nature, c. ix. 
 17: ,; There is yet 
another passion, sOlnetÏ1nes called 
love, but nlore properly gooù-will 


or charity. 'rhere can be no greater 
argulnent to a llU111 of hi
 own 
power than to find hilllself able 
not only to accOluplish his own 
desires, but to assist other lllen in 
theirs. And this is that conception, 
wherein cOI.1sisteth charity.' 
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as compassion, for compassion is m0111entary loye; 
if there be any such thing as the paternal or filial 


n1ischief as an exercise and proof of po,ver: and this disposition 
and delight \yould ari:se from, or be the san1e principle in the 
n1Ïnc1, as a disposition to, and delight in charity. Thus cruelty, 
as distinct from envy and resentment, ,vould be exactly the 
same in the n1ind of man as good-,vill: that one tends to the 
hapl)iness, the other to the misery of our fello,v-creatures. is, 
it seems, nlerely an accidental circunlstance, ,vhich the mind 
has not the least regard to. These are the absurdities ,vhich 
even men of capacity run into, ,,
hen they have occasion to 
belie their nature, and ,viII perversely disclaÌ1n that image 
of God ,vhich ,vas originally stamped upon it, the traces of 
,vhich, however faint, are plainly discernible upon the n1illd 
of man. 
If any person can in earnest doubt, ,vhether there be such 
a thing as good-\vill in one man to\\Tards 4. Reality of goocl- 
another; (for the question is not concerning will 01' bellerolence 
either the degree or extensiveness of it, but a question of fact: 
concerning the affection itself:) let it be lJrorable like others. 
observed, that '[['!tether 'man be tllltS, or othenoise constituted. u:hat is 
the inu.:ard fræn
e in this pa1"ticula1", is a mere question of fact or 
natural history, not provable inllnediately by reason. It ,is there- 
fore to be judged of and detern1Ìned in the sanle ,yay other facts 
or lnatters of natural history are: by appealing to the external 
senses, or in,vard perceptions, respectively, as the matter under 
consideration is cognizable by one or the other: by arguing 
fronl ackno,vledged facts and actions; for a great nUlnber of 
actions in the sanle kind, in different circumstances, and re- 
specting different objects, ,vill prove, to a certainty, \vhat 
pdnciples they do not, and, to the greatest probability, \vhat 
principles they do proceed frolll: and lastly, by the testinlony 
of mankind. No,v that there is sonle degree of benevolence 
iUllongst men, may be as strongly and plainly proved in all 
these ,yays, as it could possibly be proved, supposing there 
,vas this affection in our nature. And should anyone think 
fit to assert, that resenbnent in the nlind of nlan 'vns absolutely 
nothing but reasonable concern for our o,vn safety, the falsity 
of thi
, and ,,
hat is the real nature of that passion, could be 
she,vn in no other \vays than those in w"hich it nlay Le sho\vn, 
that there is such a thing in some degrce as rcal good-",-ill in 
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affections; if there be any affection in llunlan nature, 
the object and end of ,vhich is the good of another; 
this is itself benevolence, or tIle love of another. Be 
it ever so short, be it in ever so lo,v a degree, or ever 
t'0 unllappily confined; it proves tIle assertion, and 
points out ,vhat ,ve 'vere designed for, as really as 
though it ,vere in a lligher degree and 1110re extensive. 


9 5. BeneroleJlcc (tnd self-lore greatly COlIlCÙlc. 
I lllUst 110'Veyer renlind you that thougll benevolence 
and self-Ioye are different; thougll the fornler tends 
1110st directly to public good, and tIle latter to private: 

ret they are so perfectly coincident, tllat tIle greatest 
sati
factions to ourselveb depend upon our lUlving 
benevolence in a due degree; and that self-love is 
one chief security of our right behaviour to,vards 

ociety. It lllay be added, that their lllutual coin- 
ciding, so that yçe can scarce prolllote one ,vithout 
the otller, is equally a proof tllat ,ve ,vere nlade for 
both. 



) 6. The other affections lead tu both lJri-rate and lJuùl ic 
good; sOJuefinles lJ}'onlofed 1.cithout intention. 
Secondly, This ,viII further appear, fron1 observing 
that the several lJassions and ajjèctions, ,vhich are 


Illnn to,vards nlan. It is sufficient that the seeds of it be in1- 
planted in our nature by God. 
There is, it is o,vned
 n1uch left for us to do upon our o,vn 
5. ).lIuch remains heart nnd telnper; to cultivate, to Ünprove, to 
to be done. call it forth, to exercise it in a stendy, unifonll 
lnnnner. This is our ,york: this is virtue and religion 1. 


1 0 "'" " " 'rI,.' 
VT apa (þVCTH OVTE 'ffu.PU 'PVUl.V 
J, . 1 , 
'\ '\ ' rI,.' 
eYYLVOVTat at apETaL, ul\I\a 'ffE'PVKOCTt 
IlÈv 
p.í.v ðÉ
aaBat alní
, TEÅEtotJ- 


fLillot
 ði ðuì TOÛ ;BotJr. Ari
tot. 
Eth. }'
ic. II. i. 3. 
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distinct c both fron1 henevolenc
 and self-loye 1, do in 
general contribute and lead us to l}ublic good as really 


eN OTE. Every body n1akes a distinction behyeen self-love, 
and the several particular passions, appetites, I. Self-lore -is ,çl'pa- 
and affections; and yet they are often con- 1"(tfefrom lJarticu- 
founded again. That they are totally different. [al' (Ippetites (lnd 
,vill be seen by anyone ,vho ,viII distinguish pa.
sions. 
bet,veen the passions and appetites themsclres, and endearouring 
after the means of their gratification. Consider the appetite of 
hunger, and the desire of esteelll: these being the occasion both of 
pleasure and pain, the coolest sciflore, as ,yen as the appetites 
and passions thenlselves, nlay put us upon nlaking use of the 
proper methods of obtaining that pleasure, and avoiding that pain; 
but the feelings themsehes, the pain of hunger and shame, and 
the delight froin esteeln, are no nlore self-love than they are 
any thing in the ,vorld. Though a nlan hated hÏ1nself, he 
,vould as much feel the pain of hunger as he ,yould that of 
the gout: and it is plainly supposable there lllay be creature::; 
,vith self-love in thenl to the highest degree, ,yho nla)"'" be quite 
insensible and indifferent (as 11len in SOlne cases are) to the 
contenlpt and esteenl of those, upon ,vhonl their happiness does 
not in sonle further respects depend. And as self-love and the 
several particular passions and appetites are in thenlselyes totally 
different; so, that some actions proceed from one, and sonle 
fronl the other, ,viII be nlanifest to any ,vho ,viII observe the 
hvo follo\ving very supposable cases. One nlan rushes upon 
certain ruin for the gratification of a present desire: nobody 
,viII call the principle of this action self-love. Suppose another 
luan to go through sonle laborious ,york upon proillise of a great 
re,vard, ,vithout any distinct kno,,
ledge ,,
hat the re,yard ,vill he: 
this course of action cannot be ascribed to any particular passion. 
The fornler of these actions is plainly to he Ï111puted to 
SOllIe particular passion or affection, the latter 2. Though some- 
as plainly to the general affection or principle times blended. 
of self-love. That there are SOlne particular pursuits or actions 
concerning ,vhich ,ye cannot deterluine ho,v far they are o\ving 
to one, and ho,v far to the other, proceeds fronl this, that the 
t\VO principles are frequently mixed together, and run up into 
each other. This distinction is further explained in the eleventh 
serillon. . 


1 See Editor's note on Ser1n. xi. 3. 
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as to priratc. It I1light be thought too nlinute and 
particular, and ,,,"ould carry us too great a length, to 
distinguisll bet,vee11 and cOlnpare togetller tIle several 
passions or appetites distinct from beneyolence, ,vllose 
prin1ary use and intention is the security and good of 

ociety; and the passions distinct frolIl ::self-love, ,vll0t;o 
prinlary intention and design is tIle security and good 
of the individual (1. It is enough to the present argu- 
nlent, that desire of esteelll frolll others, contel11pt 
and esteolIl of then1, love of society as distinct fron1 
affection to the good of it, indignation against success- 
ful vice, that these are public affections or passiol1B; 
11ave an immediate respect to otllers, 11aturally lead us 
to regulate our bellaviour in sucll a Illanner as ,viII be 
of service to our fello,v-creatures. If any or all of 
tllese Inay be considered like,vise as private affections, 
as tending to private good; this does not hinder then1 
fron1 being public affections too, or destroy the good 
influence of tllelIl upon society, and their tendency to 
public good. It may be added, that as persons ,vitIl- 
out any conyictioI1 fron1 reason of the desirableness of 
life, ,vould yet of course preserve it merely frolIl tIle 


d NOTE. If any desire to see this distinction and c0111parison 
Illustration from made in a pnrticulal' instance, the appetite and 
hunger, and loee passion 110'V 111entioned may serve for one. 
of esteem,. Hunger is to be considered as a private appetite; 
because the end for ,,
hich it ,vas given us i3 the preservation 
of the individual. Desire of esteen1 is a public passion; because 
the end for ,vhich it ,yas given us is to regulnte our behaviour 
to\vards society. The respect ,vhich this has to private good 
is as ren10te as the respect that has to public good: and the 
appetite is no 11101'e self-love, than the passion is benevolence. 
The object and end of the fOl'n1er is 11lerely food; the object 
and énd of the latter is n1ere]y esteenl: but the latter can no 
more be gratified, ,,"'ithout contributing to the good of society; 
than the forlller cnn be gratified, ,vithout contributing to the 
preservation of the individual. 
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appetite of hunger; so by acting 111erely from regard 
(suppose) to reputation, ,vithout any consideration of 
the good of others, 111en often contribute to public 
good. In both these instances they are plainly instru- 
111ents in the hands of another, in the hands of Pro- 
vidence, to carryon ends, the preservation. of the 
individual and good of society, ,vhich they thelnselyes 
have not in their yie,v or intention. The SUlll is, 111ell 
have various appetites, passions, and particular affec- 
tions, quite distinct both fron1 self-love and fron1 
benevolence: all of these have a tendency to pron10te 
both public and private good, and 111ay be considered 
as respecting others and ourselves equally and in 
comn10n: but SOlne of thenl seen1 1110St inl111ediately 
to respect others, or tend to public good; otl1ers of 
thenl. Ino.st imlnediately to respect self, or tend to 
private good: as the forll1er are not benevolence, so 
tIle latter are not self-love: neither sOli are instances 
of our love either to ourselves or others; but only 
instances of our Maker's care and love both of the 
individual and the species, and proofs that he intended 
,ve sllould be instrulnents of good to eacll otl1er, as 
,veIl as that ,ye should be so to ourselves. 


9 7. TTTe lta
'e a 'reflecting lJrincÎjJle, u;hich (tlcards to 
actions their 1Jloral 1ueed. 
Thirdly, There is a principle of reflection in nlen, 
by ,vhich they distinguish b t,veen, approve and dis- 
approve tlleir o,vn actions. "\Ve are plainly constituted 
SUCll sort of creatureH as to reflect upon our o,vn 
nature. The ll1ind can take a vie,v of ,vhat passes 
,vithin itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, affec- 
tions, as respecting such objects, and in SUCll degrees; 
and of the several actions consequent thereupon. In 
this survey it approves of one, disapproves of another, 
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and to,vards a third is affected in neither of tllese 
,vays, but i
 quite indifferent. 

 8. This is conscience; it 1cOJ'ks for good; 
This principle in nlan, by ,vIlich lIe approves or dis- 
approve
 hi8 lleart, temper, and actions, is conscience; 
for this is tIle strict sense of tIle ,vord, thougll SOHle- 
tillies it is used so as to take in 11lore. And tilat tllis 
faculty tends to restrain nlen fronl doing 11liscllief to 
eacll other, and leads tllenl to do good, is too 11lanifest 
to need being insisted upon. Thus a parent lIas tIle 
nffection of love to his children: this leads hi III to 
take care of, to educate, to 111ake due provision for 
thelll; the natural affection leads to this: but the 
reflection tllat it is his proper business, ,vhat belongs 
to hilll, that it i
 rigllt and conlnlendable so to do; 
tllis added to tIle affectioll becollles a 11lucll nlore 
settled principle, and carries hinl on through 11lore 
labour and difficulties for the sake of llis cllildren, 
tllan he ,vould undergo frolll tllat affection alono, if 11e 
thought it, and the course of actioll it led to, eitiler 
indifferellt or crinlinal. Thi
 indeed is inlpos
ible, to 
do. that ,vhich is good, and 110t to approve of it; for 
,vllicll reason tlley are frequently not considered as 
distinct, thougll tlley really are: for 111en often approv
 
of the actions of others, 'v llicll they ,viII not iUlitate, 
and Iike,vise do that ,vllicil tlley approve not. It 
cannot possibly be denied, tllat tllere is this principle 
of reflection or conscience 1 in hUlllan llature. Suppose 


1 In Butler's treabllent of In oral 
actions these two words are very 
cOllullonly cOlnbinecl. But they are 
by no Ineans synonYl1l0US. Speak- 
ing generally they unite to luake 
up the provision furnished by our 
nature for the great business of 
moral judgnlel1t. Reflection, how- 


ever, by itself, institutes as it were 
the process, but does not carry it 
through. It marks a certain stage 
of intellectual faculty, but is not 
essentially llioral. On the other 
hand conscience, exercised habitu- 
ally, tend
 to act instinctively} and 
without recognition of any reflec- 
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a nlan to relieve an innocent person in great distress; 
suppose the san1e 111an after\yards, in the fury of anger, 
to do the greatest mischief to a person ,vho had given 
no just cause of offence; to aggravate the injury, add 
the circunlstances of fOr111er friendship, and obligation 
fro111 the injured person; let the luan ,vho is supposed 
to have done these t,vo different actions, coolly reflect 
upon tllenl Hfter,vard
, ,vithout regard to their con
e- 
quences to hinl
elf: to aS8ert that any C011111l0n Il1an 
,vould be affected in the sanle ,yay to,vards these 
different actions, that he ,vould n1ake no distinction 
bet,yeen the11l, but approve or disapprove thelu equally, 
is too glaring a falsity to need being confuted. There 
is therefore this principle of reflection or conscience 
in ll1ankind. 


9 9. For good, Jjuùlic aud lJrirate: so that Ollr being 
has a social end. 
It is needless to conlpare the respect it has to private 
good, ,vith the respect it has to public; since it 
plainly tends as nluch to the latter as to the fornler, 
and is comn10nly thought to tend chiefly to the latter 1. 
This faculty i
 no,v n1entioned nlerely as another part 
in the in,vard franle of 111an, pointing out to us in 
S0111e degree ,yhat ,ve are intended for, and as ,vhat 
,yill naturally and of course haye SOll1e influence. 
The particular place assigned to it b
r nature, ,vhat 
authority it has, and ho,v great influence it ought to 
haye, shall be hereafter considered. 


ti,"e operation. The distinction of 
the two is recogni
ecl in SerIll. ii. 5. 
:Moreover we should oLserve that 
there is a right and a wrong "beyond 
the sphere of moral action, and 
that the approving and disapprov- 
ing faculty extends beyond that 
sphere. But this portion of its 


office does not fall within Butler's 
design. 
1 The special office here seems 
to be the detection and prevention 
of wrong. For in the pursuit of 
substantive good, each luan is of 
necessity (unless in public function) 
occupied 1113.inly with himself. 
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From this comparison of benevolence and self-love, 
of our public and private affections, of the courses of 
life they lead to, and of the principle of reflection or 
conscience as respecting each of them, it is as mani- 
fest, tllat 'U'e 'lcere uUlde for society, and to lH'01l1ote the 
haplJÏness of it; as that 'lce 
cere intended to take care of 
our OUTt life, and health, and l)rit'ate good. 


9 10. Other llutltifarious bonds of sentinzent and 
action vetween 1nan and 1nan. 
And from tllis wl10le revie,v lIlUst be given a dif- 
ferent draught of Ilun1an nature frolIl "\vl1at ,ve are 
often presented ,vith. Mankind are by nature so 
closely united, there is such a correspondence bet,veen 
the inward sensations of one man and those of 
another, tllat disgrace is as Inucll avoided as bodily 
pain, and to be the object of esteem and love as lIlucI1 
desired as any external goods: and in many particular 
cases, persons are carried on to do good to others, as 
tIle end their affection tends to and rests in; and 
manifest tl1at tl1ey find real satisfaction and enjoynlent 
in tllis course of behaviour. There is sucll a natural 
principle of attraction in lIlan to,vards lIlan, that 
llaving trod the san1e tract of land, having breathed 
in tI1e saIne clin1ate, barely llaving been born in tIle 
saIne artificial district or division, becomes tI1e occa- 
sion of contracting acquaintances and fan1iliarities 
lIlany years after: for any thing lIlay serve the 
purpose. Thus relations merely nOlIlinal are sought 
and invented, not by governors, but by tIle lo,vest 
of tI1e people; ,vhich are found sufficient to hold 
n1ankind together in little fraternities and copartner- 
sIlips: ,veak ties indeed, and ,vI1at lIlay afford fund 
enougIl for ridicule, if they are absurdly considered 
as the real principles of that union: but they are in 
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truth nlerely the occasions, as any thing 1113Y be of 
any thing, upon ,vhicll our nature carrie::; us on 
according to its o,vn previous bellt and bia
 I; ,vhich 
occasions therefore \vould be notlling at all, ,vere 
there not this prior disposition and bias of nature. 
Men are BO lTIuch one body, that in a peculiar nlanner 
they feel for eacll other, shanle, budden danger, resent- 
nlent, llonour, prosperity, distre
s; one or another, or 
all of these, fronl the social llature in general, fron1 
benevolence, upon the occasion of natural relation, 
.acquaintance, protection, dependence; eacll of these 
being distinct celnents of society. And therefore to 
have no restraint frolll, no regard to others in our 
behaviour, is the speculative absurdity of considering 
ourselves as single and independent, as having nothing 
in our nature ,vhich has respect to our fello,v-creatures, 
reduced to action and practice. And this is the 
allle 
absurdity, as to suppose a hand, or any part to have 
no natural respect to any other, or to the ,vhole body. 


9 I I. JIalerúlellce Ù; contrary to nature, like :ielf- 
" 
Ind reel. 
But allo,ving all this, it lllay be asked, 'Has not 
nlan dispo
itions and principles ,vithin, ,vhich lead 
hinl to do evil to others, as ,veIl as to do good? 
'Vhence conle the nlany nliseries else, "\vhich Inen are 
the authors and instrunlents of to each other?' These 
questions, so far as they re]ate to the foregoing dis- 
course, nlay be ans\vered by asking, Has not Ulan also 
dispo
ition
 and principle
 ,vithin, ,vhich lead hinl to 
do evil to hinlself, as ,veIl as good? 'Vhence COlne the 


1 'Ut apiul1l exall1Ïna non fin- 
gel1dOrUlll favorUlll causâ congre- 
gantur, sed, CUIll congregaLilia 
llaturâ sint, fil1gunt favos; sic 


hon1Ïl1es , et lllUltO etianl maO"is 
o , 
naturâ congregati. adhibent agelldi 
cogital1dique solertiaul.' Cic. De 
Officiis, i. 44. 
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n1any llliseries else, sickness, pain, and death, ,vllich 
men are the instrun1ents and authors of to tllen1selyes 
t 
It may be thought more easy to ans,ver one of these 
questions than the other, but the ans,ver to botll is 
really the ::-)ë.une; that n1ankind llave ungoverned pas- 
sions ,vllich tlley ,viII gratify at any rate, as ,veIl to 
th
 injury of others, as in contradiction to kno,vn 
private interest: but that as there is no such thing 
as self-Ilatred, so neither is there any such tIling a
 
ill-,viI1 1 in one 111<:U1 to,vards another, elllulation and 
re
entn1ent being 3,vay; ,vhereas there is plainly bene- 
volence or good-,vill: there is no sucll thing as love 
of injustice, oppression, treachery, ingratitude; but 
only eager desires after such and 
uch external goo(h
; 
,vhich, according to a very ancient observation, the 
l1l0st abandoned ,vould choose to obtain by innocent 
111eanS, if they ,vere as ea
y, and as effectual to their 
end: that even elllulation and resentlllent, by anyone 
,vho ,viII con::;ider ,vhat these passions really are In 
nature c , ,viII be found nothing to the purpose of this 
objection. 


e NOTE. En1ulation is Inerely the desire and hope of equality 
Difference betll'een ,vith, or superiority over others, ,vith ,vhonl 
emulation and ,ve C0111pare ollrselves. There does not appear 
em!}. to be any other grief in the natural passion, but 
only that lcant \\Thich is Ï1nplied in desire. Ho,yever this nlay be so 
strong as to be the occasion of great grie,f. To desire the attainnlent 
of this equality or superiority by the particular 1ncans of others 
being brought dO'Vll to our o,yn level, or belo,v it, is, I think, 
the distinct notion of envy. Fronl ,vhence it is easy to see, that 
the real end, ,vhich the natural passion, enlulation, and ,vhich 


1 COll1p. Analogy, I. iii. 19. See :1\Iilton, Par. Lost, i. 490-2 : 
'Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or 1110re gross to love 
Vice for itself.' 


COIUp. Senne ix. 18. The state is one to which the spirit at length 
approxiluates in extreme cases under judicial blindness. 
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9 12. TTTe haee lJolcers, besides selj:Zore and venerolcJlce, 
1chiclt lJri1narily tend to good. 
And that the principles and passions in the Blind 
of 11lan, ,vhich are distinct both froll1 self-love and 
benevolence I, prinlarily and 1110st directly lead to right 
behaviour ,vith regard to others as ,yell as hinlself, 
and only secondarily and accidentally to ,vhat is evil. 
Thus, though 111Cn, to 

Yoid the ::;han1e of one villainy, 
are s0111eti111eS guilty of è1 greater, yet it iB easy to 
ee, 
that the original tendency of shall1e is to prevent the 
doing of shanleful actions; and its leading 111en to 
conceal such actions ,vhen done, is only in consequence 
of their being done; i. e. of the pa
sion's not having 
ans,yered its first end. 


9 13. 
-ratural lcffection }}/llY indeed fail, as tOlcards 
others or ollfselees. 
If it be said, that there are persons in the ,yorld, 
,vho are in great n1easure ,vithout the natural affections 
to,vnrds their fello,v-creatures: there are like\vì
e in- 


the unla,yful one, envy, aÍ1lls at. is exactly the sanIe 2; nanIely, 
that equality or superiority: :uld consequently, that to do Inis- 
chief is not the end of envy, but nIérely the nleans it l11akes 
use of to attain its end. As to resenhnent, see the eighth sernIon. 


1 For example: good husbandry, 
the love of order, liberality. 
2 
lay not this be doubted? Emu- 
lation grudges nothing, only de- 
sires: is as llluch gratified in taking 
a class by the side of another, as in 
gaining, and so taking away from 
hiIn, a prize. But envy, the base
t 
perhaps among the pa:Sðions, desires 
another to be deprived of sonle- 
thing, and that not exclusively or 
always in order that we 111ay obtain 
it. It is ÀVT.T} TLS' È7rì EV1fpayí.[f cþar.vo- 
f'tv[J rWII ELPT}f'ÉlICùV àya8cðv, 1fEpì. TOVS' 
ÓP.ÙiOllS', f'
 LVu TC. aVTCf' àÀÀÙ ðc.' f'KtL- 


1- oUS'. Aristot. Rhet. II. x. I. And 
further: È1fLHKÚ ÈUTLII ó (ijÀor, Kai 
È1fLHKé;w' TÒ ôÈ cþ80vÚv cþavÀov Kaì. 
q>avÀCùv. Ó f'fV yàp aVTÒV 1TapauKwá- 
CEL ðL<ì TÒV C
Àov TVYXávELV TWV àya8&1I, 
ó ôi, TÙV 1TÀT}ulov jLf] fXELV ðLà TÒV 

e(ívov. Ibid. xi.!. To bring envy 
within Butler's account, it seems 
necessary to suppo:se that the en- 
vious Ulan covets for himself all 
})ossible good: but then he should 
covet it at all times, and not 11lerely 
when his neighbour is getting 
Oll1e- 
thing. 
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stances of persons ,vithout the conlnlOl1 natural affec- 
tions to thenIselves: but the nature of lllan is llot to 
be judged of by eitller of tllese, but by ,vhat appears 
ill the conll11on "vorld, ill the bulk of lnankind. 
9 14. 1Ve ojJènd as 1JUlCh against self as against soc'iety. 
I aln afraid it ,vould be thought yery strange, if to 
confirnl the truth of this account of Ilu111an nature, 
and l1lake out tIle justness of the foregoing conlparison, 
it should be added, that, fr0111 ,vhat appears, l1len in 
fact as l1lucll and as often contradict that l)(lrt of their 
nature ,vhicll respects self, and ,vhicll leads tIle111 to 
their Olcn lJricate good and happiness; as they contra- 
dict that lJart of it ,vhicll respects society, and tends to 
lJllùlic good: that there are as few persons, ,vho attain 
the greatest satisfaction and enjoYlllent ,vhicll tIley 
111igIlt attain in the present ,vorld, as ,vho do the 
greatest good to others ,vhich they 111ight do: llay, 
that there are as fe,v ,v11o can be said really and in 
earl1est to ainl at one, a
 at tIle other. 

 IS. But for 1'eligiou, nzen in general 1could lJursue 
objects knvlcn tv ùe disU1J1JvintiJlY. 
Take a survey of nlankind: the ,vorld ill general, 
the good and bad, alnlost ,vithout exception, equally 
are agreed, that ,vere religion out of tIle case, the 
Ilappiness of tIle present life ,vould consist ill a 
lllanner ,vholly in riches, honours, sensual gratifica- 
tions; insomuch that Olle scarce hears a reflectioll 
nlade UpOll prudence, life, conduct, but upon this 
supposition. Yet on the contrary, that persons in tIle 
greatest 
lffiuence of fortulle are no Ilappier than suell 
as have only a conlpetency; tIlat tIle cares and dis- 
appointnlents of anlbition for the 11l0st part far exceed 
the satisfactions of it; as al
o the l1liBerable interyals 
of intenlperance and excess, and the lllany ulltÜllely 
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deaths occasioned by a dissolute course of life: these 
things are all spen, ackno,vledged, by everyone ac- 
kno,vledged; but are thought no objections against, 
though they expressly contradict, this universal prin- 
ciple, that the happine

 of the present life consi
ts in 
one or other of thenl. 'Vhence is all this absurdity 
and contradiction? Is not the llliddle ,yay obvious? 
Can any thing be nlore nlanifest, than tlIat the happi- 
ne
s of life consists in these pos::,es
ed and enjoyed 
only to a certain degree] ; that to pur
ue thenl beyond 
this degree, is al,vays attended ,vith nlore incon- 
venience than advantage to a 11lan's self, and often 
,vith extrenle n1isery and unhappiness. "'hence then, 
I say, is all this ab:surdity and contradiction"? I
 it 
really the result of con
ideration in 11lankind, ho,v 
they 111ay beconle 1110st easy to thelllseives, nlost free 
fronl care, and enjoy the chief happiness attainable 
in this ,vorld 1 Or is it 110t l1lanifestly o,ving either 
to thi
, that tlley have not cool and rea
onable concern 
enough for then1selves to consider \vherein their chief 
happiness in the present life consists; or else, if they 
do consider it, that they ,yill not act confornlably to 
,vhat is the result of that consideration: i. e. reasonable 
concern for thenlselves, or cool 
elf-loYe i8 prevailed 
over by passion and appetite. So that fronl ,vhat 
appears, there is 110 ground to assert that tllose prin- 
ciples in the nature of nlan, ,vhich nlost directly lead 
to pronlote the good of our fpllo,v-creatures, are nlore 
generally or in a greater degree violated, than thu
e, 
,vhich n10
t directly lead u
 to pronlote our O'Vll 
private good and llappiness. 


1 Ti Oúv KWA ÚH ÀÉYHV 
vl3aíp.ova TÒV 
KaT' apETlJV nÀEíav IVfpyovvTa, Kal 
Toí
 ÈKTÒ
 àYCleoí
 íKavw
 K
XOP1JY1J- 


p.Évov, J.L
 TÒV TVXÓVTU XPÓVOV, aÀÀù' 
TÉÀnov ßiúv; Aristot. Eth. }{ic. J. 
X. IS. 


VOL. II. 


E 
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9 16.. TfTe riolate Ollr nature as to self, no less than 
as to vthers. 
TIle SUIll of tIle ,vllole is plainly tllis. TIle nature 
of nlan considered in his single capacity, and ,vith 
respect only to the present ,vorld, is adapted and leads 
Ilinl to attain the greatest Ilappine

 lIe can for Ilinlself 
in tIle present ,vorld. The nature of lllan considered 
ill his public or social capacity leads llinl to a rigllt 
bellaviour in society, to that course of life ,vhich ,ve 
call virtue. Men follo,v or obey their nature in both 
these capacities and respects to a certain degree, but 
110t entirely: tlleir actions do not C0111e up to tIle 
,vhole of ,yhat their llature leads tIle111 to in either of 
tllese capacities or respects: and they often violate 
their nature in both, i. e. as they neglect the duties 
they o,ve to tIleir fello,v-creatures, to ,vhich their 
nature leads thenl; and are injurious, to ,vhich their 
nature is abllorrent: so there is a 11lanifest llegligence 
in l1len of their real IU1ppiness or interest in the 
present ,yorld, ,vllell that intere
t is incon
istent ,vith 
a present gratificatioll; for tIle sake of ,vllicIl they 
negligently, nay, eyen kno,vingly, are the authors and 
instruments of tIleir o,vn llli
ery and ruin. Tilus they 
are as of tell unjust to thenlselves as to others, and for 
the lnost part are equally so tu both by tIle Sa111e 
actions. 
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For \vhen the Gentiles, ,vhich have not the la,v, do by nature 
the things contained in the la,v, these, having not the la"., are 
a la,y unto then1sel Yes. - ROJIAXS ii. I 4. 
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SElt:\IOX II 


9 I. AdalJtations of nature indicate the lJIaker's lJurpose. 
^ S speculatiye truth adn1its of different kinds of 
.t1... proof, so like,yi
e nloral obligations may be sho,vn 
by different lnethods. If the real nature of any crea- 
ture leads hinl and is adapted to such and suell 
purposes only, or n10re than to any other; this is a 
reason to believe the Author of that nature intended 
it for those purposes. Thus there is no doubt the 
eye ,vas intended for us to see ,vith. And the nlore 
con1plex any constitution is
 and tIle greater variety 
of parts there are ,vhich thus tend to SOlne one end, 
the stronger is the proof that. such end ,vas designed. 


9 2. Double caution: (<1) not to take the aùnorJucÛ as 
the ?lornzal ; (b) not to dethrone conscience. 
Ho\vever, ,vhen the in,vard fran1e of lllan is con- 
sidered as any guide in lllorals, the utnlost caution 
E 2 
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l11ust be used tllat 110ne 111ake peculiarities in their 
o,vn tel11pûr, or any thing ,vhich is the effect of 
particular customs, thougll observable in several, tIle 
standard of ,vhat is conlll1ün to the :species; ètnd above 
all, that the highest principle be llot forgot or ex- 
cluded, tIlat to ,vhicI1 belongs the adjustlnent and 
correctioll of all other in\vard Inovelllent
 and affec- 
tions: ,vhicI1 principle ,viII of course I1ave son1e 
influence, but ,vhich being in nature suprelne, as shall 
110'V be sho,vn, oug11t to preside over and govern all 
the rest. The difficulty of rightly observing the t,vo 
fornler cètutions; tIle a ppeara11ce there is of S0111e 
sn1all diversity Hll1011gst nlankind \vith respect to thi
 
faculty, ,vith respect to their natural sense of 1110ral 
good and evil; and the attention necessary to survey 
,vith any exactne:s:s ,vllat pa:s:ses ,vithin, have occa- 
sioned that it is not so Inuc11 agreed ,vhat is the 
standard of the internal nature of ll1an, as of I1is 
external fornl. Neither is this last exactly settled 1. 
Yet ,ve understand one another ,vhen ,ve speak of the 
sllape of a 11ulnan body: so like\vise \ve do ,vhûn ,ve 
speak of the I1eart and in\yard principles, llo,v far 
soever the standard is fron1 being exact or precisel.y 
fixed. There is therefore ground for an atten1pt of 
sho\ving Inen to thenl:selYe
, of sllo,ving then1 ,vllnt 
course of life and behaviour their real nature points 
out and \vould lead thenl to. 


1 Does he refer to the opinions 
of those who hold that beauty is 
a floating opinion and rests on no 
foundation of principle? In our 
age Butler would have seen the 
works of Hay, Story, and others, 
who seek to establish relations be- 
tween beauty and rules of line and 
form: perhaps not without hope 


as to the ultimate result. For his 
own belief in a substantive idea of 
beauty, see Senn.xi.2I. The strange 
power called fa,shion founds itself 
upon the negation of all principles 
of beauty. Fashion seenlS to be 
a modern invention: either it did 
not exist or it was far less traceable 
among the Greeks. 
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 3. The lJllJ]Jose, e. g., of sh(one is as lJlailZ as the 
lJU11J08e of the eye. 
No,v obligations of virtue 
ho,vn, and nlotives to 
the practice of it enforced, fronl a revie,v of the nature 
of nlan, are to be considered as an appeal to eacll 
particular person's heart and natural conscience: as 
the external senses are appealed to for the proof of 
things cognizable by thenl. Since then our in,vard 
feelings, and the perceptions ,ve receive fron1 our 
external senses, are equally real; to argue froin the 
forll1er to life and conduct is as little liable to ex- 
ception, as to argue fronl the latter to absolute specu- 
latiye truth. .L
 111an can as little doubt ,vhether his 
eyes ,vere given hin1 to see ,vith, as he can doubt of 
the truth of the science of OlJtics, deduced fron1 ocular 
experinlents. And allo,ving the in,vard feeling, shalne; 
a nlan can as little doubt ,vhether it ,vas given hÌ1n to 
prevent his doing shameful actions, as he can doubt 
,vhether his eyes ,vere given hinl to guide his steps. 
And as to these in,vard feelings thenlselves; that 
they are real, that nlan has in his nature passions and 
affections, can no nlore be questioned, than that he has 
external senses. Neither can the forIller be ,vholly 
lllistaken; though to a certain degree liable to greater 
lllistakes than the latter 1. 


9 -1-. nre hare no pr01Jension to e'fil correslJondin!} 

cith that to social good. 
There can be no doubt but thnt several propensions 
or instincts, several principles in the heart of lnan, 


1 "Ve can see the wisest anù best 
reasons why this is pennitted to be 
so. The correction of mistakes in 
the fornler case may be more safely 
left to time and experience, and in 
fact such correction fornls and 


strengthens the character; where- 
as lnistakes in the latter would be 
Inore ÏInnlediat.ely attended with 
danger, or perhaps destruction. to 
the individual.' Carmichael. 
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carry llinl to society, and to contribute to the hap- 
piness of it, in a 
ense and a nlanner in ,vhich no 
in,vard principle leads hinl to evil. The
e principles, 
propensions, or instincts ,vhich lead hinl to do good, 
are approved of by a certain faculty ,vithin, quite dis- 
tinct from tllese propensions theln8elves. All this 
lUìth been fully nlade out in the foregoing discourse. 


9 s. A carll. ' These follolV natZtTe indifferently, be it 
l)(tssion or be it conscience.' 
But it may be said, 'What is all tllÜ;, tllough true, 
to the purpose of virtue and religion? these require, 
IlOt only tllat ,ve do good to otllers, ,vllen ,ve are led 
tllis ,yay, by benevolence or reflection, llappening to 
be stronger than otller principles, passions, or appe- 
tites; but like,vise that tIle 
vhole character be 
forlned upon tllought and reflection; that every actioll 
be directed by some deterlninate rule, SOlne other 
rule than tIle strength and prevalency of any principle 
or passion. Wllat sign is tllere in our nature (for tIle 
inquiry is only about ,vhat is to be collected fr0111 
thence) that thit; ,vas intended by its Author? Or llo,v 
does so various and fickle a te111per as that of 1l1all 
appear adapted tllereto? It may indeed be absurd and 
unnatural for men to act ,vithout any reflection; nay, 
,vithout regard to that particular kind of reflectioll 
,,,"hicil you call conscience; because this does belong to 
our nature. For as t.here never ,vas a lnan but ,vho 
approved one place, prospect, building, before another: 
so it does not appear that there ever ,vas a 11lan ,vho 
,,,"ould not have approved an action of hunlanity rather 
tIltHl of cruelty; interest and passioll being quite out 
of the case. But interest and passion do COllle in, and 
are often too strong for and prevail over reflection and 
conscience. N o'v as bruteB llave various instincts, by 
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,vhich tlley are carried on to the end the Author of 
their nature intended thenI for: is not Ulan in the 
sanIe condition; ,vith this difference only, that to his 
instincts (i. e. appetites and passions) is added the 
principle of reflection or conscience
! .L
nd as brutes 
act agreeably to their nature, in follo,ving that prin- 
ciple or particular instinct ,vhich for the present is 
strongest in thenl: does not nlan like,vise act agree- 
ably to his nature, or obey the la,,," of his creation, 
by follo,ving that principle, be it passion or con- 
science, ,vhich for the present happens to be strongest 
in hÌIn I? Thus different UIen are by their particular 
nature hurried on to pursue honour, or riches, or 
pleasure: there are also persons ,vhose tenlper leads 
them in an unconlnlon degree to kindness, compa
- 
sion, doing good to their fello,v-crentures: as there ar0 
others ,vho are given to suspend their judgnlent, to 
,veigh and consider things, and to act upon thought 
and reflection. Let eyery one then quietly follo,v his 
nature; as passion, reflection, appetite, the several 
part:s of it, llappen to be strongest: but let not the 
nIan of virtue take UpOlI hÜn to blanle the anlbitious, 
the covetous, the dissolute; since these equally ,vith 
him obey and folIo, v their nature. Thus, as in SOlne 
cases ,ve follo,v our nature in doing the ,yorks con- 


1 Cannichael quotes the follow- 
ing passage from 'V olla-;ton's Re- 
li,qion of 
-ratll1'e delineated: 'They 
who place all in following nature, 
if they mean by that phrase acting 
according to the natures of things 
(that is, treating things as being 
what they in nature are, or accord- 
ing to truth), say what is right. 
But this does not seem to be their 
Ineaning. And if it is only that 
a man lll\:1st follow his own nature, 


since his nature is not purely ra- 
tional, but there is a part of hillI 
which he has in COl1lll1on with 
brutes, they appoint hinl a guide 
which, I fear, will n1Îslead hinI, 
this being cOllunonly lYlOre likely 
to prevail than the rational part. 
At best this talk is loose.' 
Publishing before Butler, '\Yollas- 
ton in this passage does not aÜn 
his criticisnl at Butler"s statenIent 
of the case. 
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tained in the huc, so in other cases we follo,v nature in 
doing contrary.' 


9 6. 'ATature' is rOllstJ'ued in dil"erse senses. 
N o,v all this licentious talk entirely goes upon a 
supposition, tIlat men follo,v their nature in the sanle 
sense, in violating the kno,vn rules of justice tlnd 
llonesty for the sake of a present gratification, as they 
do in follo,ving those rules ,vhen tIley Ilave no tempta- 
tion to the contrary. And if this ,vere true, that 
could not be so ,vhicll St. Paul asserts, that men are 
ùy nature a lau} to theuzselt"es. If by follo,ving nature 
"\vere Ineant only acting as ,ve please, it would indeed 
be ridiculous to speak of nature as any guide in 
morals: nay the very mention of deviating fronl 
nature ,vould be absurd; and tIle Inention of follo,ving 
it, ,vllen spoken by ,yay of distinction, would absolutely 
have no meaning. For did ever anyone act otl1er,vise 
than as he pleased? And yet tIle ancients speak of 
deviating froln nature as vice; and of follo,ving nature 
so mucIl as a distinction, that according to them tIle 
perfection of virtue consists therein. So that language 
itself should teach people another sense to tIle ,vords 
jollolcing nahrre, tIlan barely acting as ,ve please. Let 
it Ilo,vever be observed, that thougll the ,vords 11ll1Uan 
nature are to be explained, yet the real question of this 
discourse is not concerning the Ineaning of ,vords, any 
otIler\vise tIlan as the explanation of them may be 
needful to Iuake out and explain the assertion, tIlat every 
Juan is naturally a 1a10 to hhnself, that e
'eTY one 1Jlay jiJul 
ll'ithin hinzself the 'rule of right, and obligations to follou} it. 
This St. Paul affirms in the ,vordB of the text, and this 
the foregoing objection really denies by seeming to 
allo,v it. And the objection ,viII be fully i.lns,vered, and 
the text before us explained, by observing that nature 
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is con::;idered in different vie,vs, and the word used Ï11 
different senses; and by sho,ving in ,vhat vie,v it is 
considered, and in 'v hat sense the ,vord is used, ,vIlen 
intended to express and signify that ,vhich is the guide 
of life, that by ,yhich lnen are a la,v to tIlemselves. 
I say, tIle explanation of the ternl ,viII be 
ufficient, 
because fronl thence it ,viII appear, that in sonle senses 
of the ,vord nature cannot be, but that in another s
nse 
it n1anifestly is, a la,v to us. 


9 7. Trith cunfiicting feelings, Ice 171ay at once follolv 
and contradict 


[I.] By nature is often nleant no lnore than SOlne 
principle in fllan, ,vithout regard either to the kind 
or degree of it. Thus the passion of anger, and the 
affection of parents to their children, ,yould be called 
equally natural. And as the san1e person hatIl often 
contrary principles, ,vhicl1 at the 
an1e tin1e dra,v 
contrary ,vays, he nlay by the sallle action both follo,v 
and contradict his nature in this sense of the ,vord; 
he n1ay follo,v one pa

ion and contradict another. 


9 8. Or 1nay sin11Jly follolv the strongest in11JlÛse, 
[II.] }..Tature is frequently spoken of as consisting in 
those pa
sions ,vhich are strongest, and 1110st influence 
the actions; ,vhicIl being vicious ones, lnankind is 
in this sense naturally vicious, or vicious by nature. 
Thus St. Paul says of the Gentiles, 'lcho 1cere dead in 
treS1J(l.SSeS and sins, and ll'alkcd ac("()}'diug to the SlJirit 
of disobedience, that they lCfre by natUl'e the children {)f 
lcrath a. They could be no otIler,vise children of 1crath 
by nature, than they ,vere vicious by nature. 


a Ephes. ii. 3. 
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9 9. But al:5o there is (t 'righteous laiv u-ritten 1n our 
nature. 


Here then are t,vo different senses of tIle ,vord 
nature, in neither of ,vhieh n1en can at all be said to 
be a la,y to theInselves. They are mentioned only to 
be excluded; to prevent their being confounded, as 
tIle latter is ill the objection, ,vitIl another sense of it, 
,vhich is no,v to be inquired after and explained. 
[Ill.] The apostle asserts, that tIle Gentiles do by 
N
iT[JRE the things contained in the lalv. Nature 
is indeed Ilere put by ,yay of distinction fronl reve- 
lation, but yet it is not a mere negative. He intends 
to express 11101'0 than that by ,vhich they did not, 
that by ,yhich they Ûid tIle ,yorks of the la,v; 
nalnely, by nature. It is plain tIle meaning of tIle 
,vord is not the sa111e in this passage as in tIle 
forIner, ,vhere it is spoken of as evil; for in this 
latter it is spoken of as good; as that by ,vhich 
they acted, or Inight have acted virtuously. Wl1at 
that is in nlan by ,yhicl1 he is naturally a lalV to 
hiJJiselj, is eXplained in tIle follo,ving ,vords: ?chich 
sholv the 'U'ork of the lalv lcritten in their hearts, their 
consciences also úeari71g 'lcitness, and their thoughts the 
'JJle(lJuchile accusing 0'. rlse excusing one another. If 
tllere be a distinction to be nlad
 bet,veen the 1.corks 
'lcritten in their hearts, and the 'lvitness of conscience; 
by the forlner nlust be 111eant tIl0 natural disposition 
to kindness and conlpassiol1, to do ,vhat is of good 
report, to ,vI1icl1 tIlis apostle often refers: that part of 
the nature of lnan, treated of in the foregoing dis- 
course, ,vl1icll ,vith very little reflection and of course 
leads Ilim to society, and by 111eans of ,vhich lIe 
naturally acts a just and good part in it, unless other 
passions or interest lead hiu1 aBtray. 
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9 10. To decide the true sense, conscience 1}Ulgisterially 
interrencs. 
Yet since other pa

ions, and regards to private 
interest, ,vhicll lead u
. (though indirectly, yet tlley 
lead us) astray, are thenlselves in a degree equally 
natural, and often lllost preyalent; and since ,ve 
llave no lllethod of seeing tIle particular degrees in 
,vhich one or the other is placed in. us by nature; 
it is plain the forIller, considered nlerel y as natural, 
good and right as they are, Call no more be a la,y 
to us than the latter. But there is a superior prin- 
ciple of reflection or conscience in every nlan, ,vhicll 
distinguishes bet,veen the internal principles of hi
 
heart, as ,veIl a
 hi
 external actions: ,vllich pas
e
 
judgnlent upon 11il1lself and thenl; pronounces de- 
ternlinately SOlne actions to be in tllenlselves just, 
right, good; others to be in themselves evil, ,vrong, 
unjust: ,vhich, ,vitllout being consulted, ,vithout 
being advi
ed ,vith, Inagisterially exerts itself, and 
approves or condenlns hinl the doer of thenl accord- 
ingly: and ,yhich, if not forcibly stopped, naturally 
and al,vays of course goes on to anticipate a higher 
and nlore effectual sentence, ,vhicll shall llereafter 
second and affirnl its o,vn. But this part of the 
office of conscience is beyond nlY present design 
explicitly to consider. 


9 I I. This SU1JreJue faculty }}lakes us 1noral agents; 
It is by this faculty, natural to lnan, that lle is 
a 1110ral agent, that he is a la,v to hinlself: by this 
faculty, I say, not to be con
idered nlerely as a principle 
in his heart, ,vhich is to have sonle influence as ,veIl as 
otherB; but considered as a faculty in kind and in 
nature suprenle over all others, and ,vhicll bears its 
o,vn authority of being so. 
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9 12. And our acts natural or unnatural. 
This lJrerogatit'e, this natural SU1JreJuaf'Y, of the faculty 
,vllicll surveys, approves or disapproyes the several 
affections of our l1lind and actions of our lives, 
being tllat by \vhicll Inen are a lalv to theJJlsel res, their 
conformity or disobedience to \vllicll law of our 
nature renders their actions, in the highest and Inost 
proper sense, natural or unllatural; it is fit it be 
further eXplained to you: and I llope it ,viII be so, 
if you will attend to the follo\ving reflections. 


9 13. Brute, allured into a snarc, contrasted lcith 
a }}lan in like case. 
Man nlay act according to that principle or inclina- 
tion \vhich for tIle present 11appens to be Htrongest, 
and yet act in a ,yay disproportionate to, and violate, 
his real proper nature. Suppose a brute creature 
by any bait to be allured into a snare, by \vhich 
he is destroyed. He plainly follo\ved the bent of 
his nature, leading him to gratify Ilis appetite: there 
is an entire correspondence bet\Veell Ilis \vhole 
nature and such an action: sucll action tllerefore is 
natural. But suppose a n1an, foreseeing tIle saIne 
danger of certain ruin, should rusll into it for the 
sake of a present gratificatioll; he in this instance 
\vould follow his strongest desire, as did tIle brute 
creature: but there \vould be ;lS nlanifest a di
- 
proportion, bet\veen the nature of a lnan and such 
an action, as bet\veen the meanest \vork of art and 
the skill of tIle greatest master in that art. 
9 1
. The contrast is established by COJJ1l)(tring the act 
'lvith the agent. 
'Vhicll disproportion arises, not fronl considering the 
action singly ÏIl itself, or in its consequences; but fron1 
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conljJarison of it ,vith the nature of the agent 1. And 
since such an' action is utterly disproportionate to 
the nature of nlan, it is in tIle strictest and nlost 
proper sense unnatural; tllis ,yord expressing that 
disproportion. Therefore instead of the ,vords d is- 
lJrojJortionate to his nature, the ,yord unnatural nlay 
1l0'V be put; this being nlore falniliar to u
: but 
let it be obseryed, that it stands for the sanle thing 
precisely. 
9 IS. He contradicts 1l0t '}Jlerely (l part nf his nature; 
N o\v ,yhat is it ,vhich renders such a rash action 
unnatural? l
 it that he ,vent against the principle 
of reasonable and cool self-love, considered }}lerely as 
a part of his nature:! '"! No: for if he had acted the 
contrary ,yay, he ,vould equally have gone against 
a principle, or part of his nature, nalnely, pas
ion 
or appetite. But to deny a pre
ent appetite, fronl 
foresight that the gratification of it ,vould end in 
inlluediate ruin or extrenle nlisery, is by no 111eanS 
<1n unnatural action: ,vhereas to contradict or go 
against cool self-love for the sake of Hucll gratificatiou", 
i
 so in the instance before u
. Such an action then 
being unnatural; and its being so not arising fronl 
a nlan's going again
t a principle or desire barely, 
nor in going against that principle or desire ,vhich 
happens for the present to be Htronge::st; it nece

arily 


1 So Ser111. iii. 13. Compo Diss. ii., 
011 Yirtue, 
 7. 
2 In this section. Butler Rpeaks 
of self-love s01uetinles sÏ1nply and 
without ppithet, s01netimes with: 
and this, too, diversely; we have in 
different passages 'reasonable and 
cool,' · cool' alone, and' reasonable' 
alone. It see Ins plain (a) that all 
these are intended to be equiya- 
lent, and (b) that where' self-love' 


sbnds alone, we are to con:-;idpr 
the epithet as implied. He tells us 
in the .Analug!! (1. v. 38) that self- 
love is apt to diverge fr0111 the will 
of God, and that it stands in need 
of a cm'recti ve. This corrective is 
supplied by 
 cool,' implying that 
it is reflective, not Illerely impul- 
sive ; and' reasonable,' confornling 
to the law of fitness, not of mere 
desire. 
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follo,vs, tllat there 111USt be SOine otller difference 
or distinction to be made bet,veell these t,vo prin- 
ciples, passioll and cool self-love, tllan ,vhat I llave 
yet taken notice of. 
9 16. But }Jrefers lJassion to self-lo/ce, tch ich is 
slllJerior in kind. 
And this difference, not being a difference in 
strengtll or degree, I call ::t difference in nature and in 
kind. And since, ill the instance still before u
, if 
passion 1 prevails over self-love, tIle consequent actioll 
is unnatural; but if self-love prevails over passion, the 
action is natural: it is 111anifest tllat self-love is in 
hUlnan nature a superior principle to passion. This 
nlay be contradicted ,vitllout violating tllat nature; 
but the former canllot. So tllat, if we ,viII act con- 
forlnably to the economy of nlan's nature, reason- 
able self-love must govern. Thus, ,vithout particular 
consideration of conscience, ,ve nlay have a clear 
conception of the sU}Jerior nature of one in,vard prin- 
ciple to anotller; and see that tllere really is this 
natural superiority, quite distinct frOll1 degrees of 
strengtll and prevalency. 
9 17. Betlceen conscience, and passions, it is not 
a 1nere question of strength. 
Let us no,v take a vie,v of the nature of 1llan, as 
consistiIig partly of various appetites, passions, affec- 
tions, and partly of tIle principle of reflection or 
conscience; leaving quite out all consideration of the 
different degrees of strengtll, ill ,v llich eitller of tlleUl 
prevail, and it ,viII further appear that there is tllis 
natural superiority of one in,vard principle to another, 


1 The word 'passion' seeU1S to less degree, of equilibriun1; and 
in11)ly in itself SOllie degree of herein it differs fro1l1 affection. 
excess, and a loss, in a greater or 
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and that it is even part of tIle idea of reflection or 
conSCIence. 
Passion or appetite inlplies a direct siulple tendency 
to,vards such and such objects, ,vithout distinction 
of the nleans by ,vhich they are to be obtained. 
Consequently it ,viII often happ
n there \vill be a 
desire of particular objects, in cases ,vhere they can- 
not be obtained \vithout ulanifest injury to otllers. 
Reflection or conscience conles in, and disapproves the 
pursuit of thenl in these circunlstances; but the desire 
reulains. \Vhich is to be obeyed, appetite or reflec- 
tion? Cannot this question be ans,vered, fronl the 
econOlllY and cOllstitutioll of huulan nature Inerely, 
\vithout saying ,vhich is strongest 1 Or need this at 
all C0111e into con
ideration ? 


9 18. If lJassion lJrerail, it is 1nere usuJ]Jation. 
"r ould not the question be infelligi1Jly and fully 
3ns\vered by saying that, the principle of reflection or 
conscience being c0111pared ,vith the various appetites, 
passions, and affections in nlen, tIle fornler is manifestly 
superior and chief, ,vitllout regard to strengtll? And 
ho,v often soever the latter happen
 to prevail, it is 
nlere uSltJ])(dioJt: the fornler renlains in nature and 
in kind its superior; and every instance of such preva- 
lence of the latter is an instance of breaking in upon 
and violation of tlìe constitution of nlan. 


9 19. Conscience de jure clainls unirersal 1"ule, if 'u'e 
10170/,v the [alV of our nature. 
All this is no lllore than the distinction, ,vllicIl 
every body is acquainted ,vith, bet\veen JJlere lJOlcer 
and Ctuthority 1: only instead of being intended to 


1 Con1p. Plato, .J1inos, ii. 8: 1"6 p.Èv òpBòv vÚflor fU1"ì ßaUt,^tK(
'. Also 
Diss. ii. 1-3 on the nature of Virtue. 
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express tIle difference bet,veen ,vhat is possible, and 
,vIlat is la,vful in civil governnlent; llere it llas been 
sllo,vn applicable to the several principles ÎIl the ll1ind 
of Illa.n. Thus that principle, by ,vhicll ,ve survey, 
and eitller approve or disapprove our n\vn Ileart, 
teulper, and actions, is not only to be considered 
as ,vhat is in its turn to llave sonle influence; ,vhich 
Illay be said of every passion, of tIle lo,vest appetites: 
but like,vise as being superior; aB frolll its very nature 
nlanifestly clainling superiority over all others: in- 
souluch that you cannot forin a 110tion of this faculty, 
conscience, ,vithout taking in judgn1ent, direction, 
superintendency. This is a constituent part of the 
iùea, that is, of the faculty itself: and, to pre
ide 
and govern, fronl tIle very econoluy and constitutioll 
of Ulan, belongs to it. IIad it strength, as it has 
rigIlt; Ilad it po,ver, as it has I1lanifest autIlority; it 
,vould absolutely govern tIle ,vorld 1. 
This gives us a further vie,v of the llature of luan ; 
s110ws u
 ,vhat course of life ,ve ,vere nlade for: 
not only that our real nature leads us to be influenced 
in S0111e degree by reflection and conscience; but 
like,vise in ,vllat degree ,ve are to be influenced Ly 
it, if ,ve ,viII fall in ,vitll, and act agreeably to the 
constitution of our nature: that this faculty ,vas 
placed ,vithin to be our proper governor; to direct 
and regulate all under principles, passiollS, and Illotives 
of action. This is its right and office: thus sacred 
is its authority. And ho,v often soever lnel1 violate 
and rebelliously refuse to SULUlit to it, for supposed 
interest ,vhich they cannot other,vise obtain, or for 
tIle sake of passion ,vhicI1 they cannot other,vise 


1 'Vith this passage we Inay com- 
pare the case of the ideal State 
supposed in the Analogy (1. iii. 30), 


and its inevitable acquisition of 
power. 
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gratify; this makes no alteration as to the natural 
fright and office of conscience. 


9 20. Consequence of accepting degrees of strength as 
the criterion of just action; 
Let us no,v turn this ,vhole nlatter another ,yay, 
and suppose there ,vas no such thing at all as this 
natural suprenlacy of conscience; that there ,vas no 
distinction to be luade bet,veen one in,vard principle 
and another, but only that of strength; and see ,vllat 
,vould be the consequence. 


9 21. As regards God, 
Consider then ,vhat is the latitude and conlpass 
of the actions of luan ,vith regard to llimself, his 
fello\v-creatures, and the Suprelne Being? vVhat are 
their bounds, besides that of our natural po,ver ? 
With respect to the t,vo first, they are plainly no 
other than these: no man seeks 11lisery as such for 
hinlself; and no one unprovoked does mischief to 
another for its o,vn sake. For ill every degree ,vithin 
these bounds, nlankind kno,vingly fronl passion or 
,vantonness bring ruin and misery upon thenlselves 
and others. And inlpiety and profaneness, I luean, 
what everyone ,vould 
all so ,vho believes the being 
of God, have absolutely no bounds at all. 1vlen 
blasphenle the Author of nature, fornlally and ill 
words renounce their allegiance to their Creator. 
Put an instance then ,vith respect to anyone of 
these three. Tllough ,ve sllould suppose profane 
s,vearing, and in general that kind of inlpiety now 
luentioned, to Inean nothing, yet it inlplieB ,vanton 
disregard and irreverence to,vards an infinite Being, 
our Creator; and is this as suitable to the nature 
YOL. II. F 
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of man, as reverence and dutiful submission of lleart 
towards tllat Allnighty Being? 


9 22. .As (regards our neighbour. 
Or suppose a l1lan guilty of parricide, witll all 
tIle circulnstances of cruelty which sucll an action 
can admit of. This action is done in consequence of 
its principle being for the present strongest: and if 
there be no difference between inward principles, but 
only that of strengtll; tIle strength being given, you 
llave the "\vhole nature of the mall given, so far as it 
relates to this lnatter. The action plainly corresponds 
to the principle, the principle being in that degree of 
strengtll it was: it therefore corresponds to the ,vllole 
nature of the lnan. Upon comparing the 
ction and 
tIle whole nature, tllere arises no disproportion, there 
appears no unsuitableness bet,veen thenl. Thus the 
1Jut1
der of ct fat7le1
 and the nature of 1JUtn correspond to 
eacll other, as the saIne nature and an act of filial duty. 
If tllere be no difference between inward principlet;, 
but only tllat of strength; "\ve can nlake no distinction 
between these two actions, considered as the actions 
of such a creature; but in our coolest hours nlust 
approve or disapprove thenl equally: tIlan ,vhich 
nothing can be reduced to a greater absurdity. 
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9 I. Hunzan nature ?neans a group of attributes, under 
one Ijchich is SlllJrenle. 
r)lHE natural supremacy of reflection or conscience 
-'- being thus established; ,ve may froln it fornl 
a distinct notion of ,vhat is nleant by hzonan nature, 
,vhen virtue is said to consist in follo,ving it, and vice 
in deviating from it. 
As the idea of a civil constitution implies in it 
united strength, various subordinations, under one 
direction, that of the suprenle authority; the different 
strength of each paliicular ll1en1ber of tIle society 
not con1ing into the idea; ,vhereas, if you leave out 
the subordination, the union, and the one direction, 
you destroy and lose it: so reason, several appetites, 
paB
ions, and affections, prevailing in different degrees 
of strength, is not that idea or notion of lu(}uau nature; 
but that nature consists in these several principles 
considered as having a natural respect to each other, 
in the several passions being naturally subordinate to 
the one superior principle of reflection or conscience]. 
Every bias, instinct, propension ,vithin, is a real part 
of our nature, but not the ,vhole: add to these the 
superior faculty, 'v hose office it is to adjust, nlanage, 
and preside over then1, and take in t11is its natural 


1 In Plato's Dialogue on the Re- 
public, as in Butler's Sermons, the 
human soul is represented as a 
Bystenl. a constitution, an organ- 
ised whole, in which the different 
elmnents have not merely their 
places side by Ride, but their places 
F 2 


f)bove and below each other. with 
their appointed offices; and \yirtue, 
or 1110ral rightness, consish in the 
due operation of this constitution, 
the actual realisation of this orgal1- 
ised subordination. 'Vhewell. 
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superiority, and you conlplete the idea of l1unlal1 
11ature. And as in civil governn1ent the constitution 
is broken in upon, and violated by power and strengtll 
prevailing over authority; so the constitution of lnan is 
brokell in upon and violated by the lower faculties or 
principles ,vithin prevailing over that ,vhicl1 is in its 
llature suprenle over tllenl all. 


9 2. Injustice, ho
v 1nore contrary to it than torture and death. 
Tllus, wIlen it is said by ancient ,vriters, that tortures 
and death are not so contrary to 11u1l1an nature as 
injustice; by tllis to be sure is not nleant, that the 
Hversion to the fornler in nlankind is less strong and 
prevalellt than their aversion to the latter: but that 
the fornler is only contrary to our nature considered in 
a partial vie,v, and which takes in only the lo,ve
t part 
of it, that wllich we have in COlnnlon ,vith the brutes; 
,vllereas the latter is contrary to our nature, considered 
in a higller sense, as a systenl and constitution contrary 
to the whole econon1Y of nlan h. 


b NOTE. Every man in his physical nature is one individual 
single agent. He has likewise properties 
and principles, each of which lllay be con- 
sidered separately, and ,vithout regard to 
the respects \vhich they have t.o each other. 
N either of these are the nature ,ve are 
taking a view of. But it is the in\vard 
fran1e of man considered as a syste'ì}
 or constit'ution: \v hose several 
parts are united, not by a physical principle of individuation, but 
by the respects they have to each other; the chief of \vhich 
is the subjection which the appetit.es, passions, and particular 
affections have to the one supren1e principle of reflection or 
conscience. The systelll or constitution is fornled by and con- 
sists in these respects and this subjection. Thus the body is 
a system or constitution: so is a tree: so is every nlachine. 
Consider all the several parts of a tree \vithout the natural 
respects they have to each other, and you have not at all the 


The 1'eql.lisites are two: 
(a) Entire subjection 
of the appetites to con- 
science: (b) Theirjust 
proportion to each 
othe r. 
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9 3. JJIan hath the lcllV of 'right u;ithiJl: contrasted 
cith 
ùrutes. 
And froin all these things put together, notlling can 
be 1110re evident, than that, exclusive of revelation, 
U1an cannot be considered as 3 creature left by hi:-; 
Maker to act at randon1, and live at large up to the 
extent of his natural po,ver, as passion, hun10ur, ,vilful- 
ness, happen to carry hin1; ,vhich is the conditiol1 
brute creatures are in: but that front Ii is 'J7lake, con- 
stitution, or nature, he is in the strictest and 'JJlost prolJer 
sense (t huc to h iJnselj. He llath the rule of right 
'\vithin: ,vhat is ,vanting is only that he honestly 
attend to it. 


idf!a of a tree; but add these respects, and this gives you the 
idea. The hody nlay be inlpaired by sickness, a tree nuty 
decay, a nuwhine be out of order, and yet the systenl and eon- 
stitution of them not totally dissolved. There is plainly sonle- 
,vhat ,vhich ans,vers to all this in the nloral constitution of 
luan. 'Vhoevel' ,viII consider his o,vn nature, ,yill see that 
the several appetites, passions, and particular affections, have 
different respects anlongst thenlselves. They are restraints upon, 
and are in a proportion to each other. This proportion is just 
and perfect, ,,-hen aU those under principles are perfectly coin- 
cident ,,,ith conscience, so far as their nature pernlits, and in a]] 
cases under its absolute and entire direction. The leBBt excess 
or defect, the least alteration of the due proportions amongst 
themselves, or of their coincidence ,vith conscience, though not 
proceeding into nction, is some degree of disorder in the nlora] 
constitution. But perfection, though plainly intelligible and 
supposable, ,vas never attained by any nlan. If the higher 
principle of reflection lnaintains 
ts place, and as much as it can 
corrects that disorder, and hinders it fronl breaking out into 
action, this is an that can be expected in such a creature as 
man. And though the appetites and passions have not their 
exact due proportion to each other; though they often strive for 
mastery ,vith judgment or reflection: yet, since the superiority 
of this principle to an others is the chief respect \vhich fornls 
the constitution, so far as this superiority is lllaintained, the 
character, the Dlfin, is good, ,yorthy, virtuous. 
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9 4. The 'rule of fright not hard for fair l1zinds to 
d istingu ish. 
The inquiries ,vhich have been made by lnen of 
leisure, after SOlne general rule, the conforlnity to, 
or disagreement fron1 ,vhich, sl10uld denon1inate our 
actions good or evil, are in many respects of great 
service. Yet let any plain llonest mal1, before lle 
engages in any course of action, ask llinlself, Is tllis 
1 anl going about right, or is it wrong? Is it good, 
or i
 it evil? I do not in the least doubt, but that 
this question ,vould be ans,vered agreeably to trutIl 
and virtue, by aln10st any fair man in almost any 
circunl::;tance. 


9 5. Cctse of SU1Jerstit-ion lJctrtly excelJtecl. 
N eitller do there appear any cases ,vhicll look like 
exceptions to this; but those of superstition, and of 
l)artiality to ourselves. Superstition may perhaps be 
some,vhat of an exception: but partiality to our
elYes 
is 110t; this being itself disIlonesty. For a 111an to 
judge that to be tIle equitable, tIle 1110derate, tIle right 
part for 11in1 to act, 'v 11icIl he ,vould see to be hard, 
Ulljust, oppressive in another; tllis is plain vice, and 
can proceed only froln great unfairness of l1lind. 



 6. A1Jart froJJ/; retfard and punislnnent, the 'voice 
of conscience ouliges us to obey. 
But allo,ving tllat lnankind hath the rule of right 
,vitllin llimself, yet it nlay be asked, '"\Vhat obI i- 
gation
 are "\ve under to attelld to and follo,v it?' 
I ans,ver: it llas be ell proved that man by llis nature 
is a la,v to llinlself, ,vithout tIle particular distinct 
consideration of tIle po::;itive sallctiol1S of that la,v; 
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the re,vard
 and punishments ,vhich ,ve feel, and 
those ,vhich frolll the light of rea
on ,ve have ground 
to believe are annexed to it. The question then 
carries its o,vn ans,ver along ,vitll it. Your obligation 
to obey this la,v, is its being the la,v of your nature. 
That your conscience approves of and attests to SUCII 
a cour
e of action, is itself alone an obligation. Con- 
science does not only offer itself to sho,v us the ,yay 
,ve should ,valk in, but it like,vise carries its own 
authority ,vith it, that it is our natural guide; tIle 
guide assigned us by the Autllor of our nature: it 
therefore belongs to our condition of being, it is our 
duty to ,valk in tllat path, and follo,v this guide, ,vith- 
out looking about to see ,vhether ,ve 111ay not possibly 
forsake theln ,vith ill1punity. 


9 7. Cavil: 
fhy not disJJ1l8s (regard to others? 

o,vever, let us hear ,vhat is to be said against 
obeying tl1is la,v of our nature. And the sun1 is no 
1110re than this: '''Thy should ,ve be concerned about 
any thing out of and beyond ourselves? If ,ve do 
find ,vithin ourselves regards to others, and restraintH 
of ,,"'e kno,v not ho,v Inany different kinds; yet these 
being en1barrassn1ents, and hindering us fron1 going 
the nearest ,yay to our o,vn good, ,vhy should ,ve not 
endeavour to suppress and get over them ? ' 


9 8. Eujoynlent cannot be had in luere $elfregard. 
Thus people go on ,vith ,vords, ,vhich, ,vhen applied 
to hunlan nature, and the condition in ,vhicll it ig 
placed in this ,yorld, haye really no meaning. For 
dùes not all this kind of talk go upon supposition, 
that our happine:5:::3 in this ,vorld consi
ts in s0111e,vhat 
quite distinct frolll regards to others; and tllat it is 
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the privilege of vice to be ,vitllout restraint or con- 
finement? Whereas, on the contrary, tIle enjoyments, 
in a manner all the COlnmon enjoynlents of life, evell 
the pleasures of vice, depend upon tllese regards of 
one kind or anotller to our fellow-creatures. Thro,v 
off all regards to others, and ,ve should be quite 
indifferent to infaluy and to llonour; there could be 
no sucll tIling at all as anlbition; and scarce any SUCll 
thing as covetousness; for ,ve s110111d like, vise be 
equally indifferent to the disgrace of poverty, the 
several neglects and kinds of contempt "\vhich aCCOlll- 
pany tllis state; and to the reputation of riclles, the 
regard and respect they usually procure 1. Neither is 
restraint by any Ineans peculiar to one course of life : 
but our very nature, exclusive of conscience and our 
condition, lays us under an absolute necessity of it. 
We cannot gain any end whatever ,vithout being con- 
fined to the proper means, ,vhicll is often the l1l0st 
painful and uneasy confinelnent. And in nunlberless 
in
tances a present appetite cannot be gratified without 
such apparent and Í1nnlediate ruin and nlisery, that 
the IUost dissolute man in the ,,,"orld cllooses to forego 
the pleasure, rather than elldure the pain. 


9 9. C(tvil, as (uuended, yields the 1Jzatn ground. 
Is the llleaning then, to indulge those regards to 
our fello,v-creatures, and subnlit to those restraints, 
,yllicl1 upon tIle ,vllole are attended ,vith lTIOre satis- 
faction than uneasiness, and get over only those 
which bring 11101"e uneasiness and inconvenience thall 
satisfaction? 'Doubtless tllis ,vas our nleaning.' 
Y ou have changed sides then. Keep to tllis; be 


] Yet perhaps not 
o absolutely to the pinch of poverty, and to the 
enjoyments procured by richet:s. 
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consistent ,vith yourselves; and you and the men 
of virtue are in general perfectly agreed. 


9 10. Virtues that give 1nore satisfaction than 1nces: 
and have Iregard to others. 
But let us take care and avoid mistakes. Let it 
not be taken for granted that the temper of envy, rage, 
resentment, yields greater delight than meekness, for- 
giveness, c0l11passion, and good-will 1 : especially ,vhen 
it is ackno"\vledged that rage, envy, resentment, are 
in thelnselves mere misery; and the satisfaction 
arising from the indulgence of thenl is little lllore 
than relief from that ll1isery; ,vhereas the telnper of 
cOlnpassion and benevolence is itself delightful; and 
the indulgence of it, by doing good, affords l1e,v 
positive delight and enjoyment. Let it llOt be taken 
for granted, that the satisfaction arising from the 
reputation of riches and power, ho,vever obtained, 
and from the respect paid to them, is greater than 
the satisfaction arising frolll tIle reputation of justice, 
llonesty, charity, and the esteem ,vhich is universally 
acknowledged to be their due. And if it be doubtful 
"\vhich of these satisfactions is the greatest, as there 
are persons ,vho think neither of them very consider- 
able, yet there can be no doubt concerning an1bition 
and covetousness, virtue and a good lnind, considered 
in thelnselves, and as leading to different courses 
of life; there can, I say, be no doubt, ,vhicll tenlper 
and "\vhicll course is attended ,vith most peace and 
tranquillity of Inind, which ,vith Inost perplexity, vexa- 
tion, and inconvenience. And botll the virtues and 
vices which have been no,v mentioned, do in a manner 


1 On the smallness of the satisfactions derivable from vice, Ree 
Analogy, I. iii. 7, vii. 12. 
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equally imply in thenl regards of Olle kind or another 
to our fellow-creatures. 


9 I I. Other l)(tins of 'rice. 
And ,vith respect to restraint and confinenlent: 
,vhoever ,viII con
jder the restraillts fronl fear and 
shanle, the dissinlulation, lnean arts of conceallnent, 
servile conlpliances, one or other of ,vhich belong to 
alillost every course of vice, ,viII S0011 be convinced 
tllut tIle lnan of virtue is by no lneans upon a dis- 
advantage in this respect. IIovv lnuny instances are 
there in ,vhich lllen feel and own and cry aloud under 
tIle chains of vice with ,vhicll tl1ey are enthralled, 
and ,vhich yet tlley ,viII not shake off? Ho,v nIany 
instances, in ,vhich persons n1unifestly go through nlore 
pains and self-denial to gratify a vicious passion, thaIl 
,vould have been necessary to the conquest of it? 
To tllis is to be added, tllat when virtue is becoille 
habitual, ,vhen the tenlper of it is acquired, ,vhat 
,vas before confinenlent ceases to be so, by becon1ing 
chuice and delight. "\Vhatever restraint and guard 
UpOll ourselves Inay be 11eedful to unlearn any un- 
11atural distortion or odd gesture; yet, in all propriety 
of speecll, natural behaviour n1ust be the n10st easy 
and unrestrained]. It is lllanifest that, in tIle con1n10ll 
course of life, tl1ere is seldo1n any inconsistency bet,veen 
our duty and ,vhat is called interest: it is nlucll 
seldo111er that there is an incol1sistency bet,veèn duty 
and ,vhat is really our present interest; lneaning by 
interest, lUlppiness and satisfaction. 


1 Quintil. Inst. Orat. xii. I I : 
'Nam, ut aqua piscibus, ut sicca 
terrenis, circuIllfusus nobis yolu- 


cribus spiritus, convenit; ita certè 
facilius esse oport.ebat, secundunl 
natunuu, quaIll contra, eaUl ,.ivere: 


"' 
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9 12. Self-love coincides 'lcith t"irtue: e3;ceptions only 
partial and teJnlJOrary. 
Self-love then, though confined to the interest of 
the present ,vorld, does in general perfectly coincide 
,vith virtue; and leadB us to one èlnd the sallIe course 
of life. But, ,vhatever exceptions there are to this, 
,vhich are llluch fe,ver than they are COllllllOllly thought, 
all shall be set right at the final distribution of things. 
It iB a manifest absurdity to suppose evil prevailing 
finally over good, under the conduct and adnliniBtration 
of a perfect l\Iind. 


9 13. SUJJlJnary of the argllJllcnt of Sern/on III. 
The ,vhole argun1ent, ,vhich I llave been no,v in- 
sisting upon, nlay be tllu
 sunlnled up, and given you 
in one vie,v. The nature of Ulan is adapted to SOlne 
course of action or other. Upon cOlnparing SOllIe 
actions ,vith this llature, they appear suitable and 
correspondent to it: from cOlnparison of other action::; 
,vitIl tIle same nature, there ari
es to our vie,v SOllle 
unsuitableness or disproportion. TIle correspondence 
of actions to the nature of the agent renders thenl 
natural: their disproportion to it, unnatural. That an 
action is correspondent to the nature of the agent, 
does not arise from its being agreeable to the principle 
,vhich Ilappens to be the strongest: for it may be so, 
and yet be quite disproportionate to the nature of the 
agent. The correspondence therefore, or disproportion, 
arises fronl sOlne,vhat else. This can be nothing but 
a difference in nature and kind, altogether distinct fronl 
strengtIl, bet\veen the iu,vard principles. Sonle then 
are in nature and kind superior to others. And the 
correspondence arises frol1l the action being confornl- 
able to tIle higher principle; and tIle unsuitableness 
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from its being contrary to it. Reasonable self-love and 
conscience are the chief or superior principles in the 
nature of man: because an action l1lay be suitable to 
this nature, though all other principles be violated; 
but becomes unsuitable, if either of those are]. Con- 
science and self-love, if ,ve understand our true happi- 
ness, al,vays lead us tIle same ,yay. Duty and interest 
are perfectly coincident; for the most part in this 
,vorld, but entirely and in every in:stance if ,ve take in 
the future, and the ,vhole; tllis being inlplied in the 
notion of a good and perfect adnlinistration of things. 
Thus they 'VllO llave been so ,vise in tlleir generation aR 
to regard only their û"\vn supposed interest, at the 
expense and to the injury of otllers, shall at last find, 
that he who has given up all the advantages of the 
present ,vorld, rather than violate llis conscience and 
the relations of life, 11as infinitely better provided for 
llilnself, and secured 11is own interest and happinet;s. 


1 As, in the systell1 of Butler, 
reasonable self-love is held to be 
of the nature of virtue, and duty 
to coincide with interest, there is 
no direct disparagelnent to con- 
science in assigning to it a place 
by the side of conscience, in re- 


spect of superiority to passions and 
affections. But Butler could hardly 
nlean to predicate of self-love that 
it was, like conscience, a judicial 
faculty; or was invested with a like 
sovereignty. 



SER
ION IV 


UPON THE GOVERN
lENT OF THE TOXGUE 


-++- 


If any nlRn among you seenl to be religious, and bridleth not 
his tongue, but deceiveth his o,vn heart, this nlan's religion is 
vain.-JAMEs i. 26. 


-++- 


9 I. Se'/llblance of Religion, 
t"ithout 1.ule orer the 
tongue, is 1Xl i Jl. 
T HE translation of this text ,vould be 1110re de- 
ternlinate by being nlore literal, thus: If auy 
'Juan aJJzong you seenleth to ùe Tcligious, not bridling his 
tongue, but deceiring his O'lcn heart, this !Juan' s 'religion 
is 'cain. This deterlnines that tIle ,vords, but deceÙ:eth 
his ou;n heart, are not put in opposition to, seenletIt to be 
'religious, but to, bridleth not his tongue. The certail1 
detern1Ïnate Ineaning of the text then being, that 
he ,vho seelneth to be religious, and bridletll not his 
tongue, but in that particular deceivetl1 his o,vn heart, 
this nlan's religion is vain; ,ve nlay observe some- 
,yhat very forcible and expressive in these "yords of 
St. J anles. As if the apostle had said, No man 
surely can make any pretences to religion, ,vho doeH 
not at least believe that lIe bridletl1 his tongue: if 
he puts on any appearance or face of religion, and 
yet does not goverl1 his tongue, lIe must surely deceive 
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11imself in that particular, and tllink he does: and 
whoever is so unhappy as to deceive hin1self in this, 
to imagine 11e keeps that unruly faculty in due sub- 
jection, ,vhen indeed lIe does not, ,vhatever the other 
part of his life be, 11iB religion is vain; the governmeJ)t 
of the tongue being a lllOst material restraint ,vhich 
virtue lays us under: ,vithout it no lllan can be truly 
religious. 
In treating upon tl1is subject, I will COllsider ;- 


9 2. Parti tion. 
First, What is the general vice or fault llere referred 
to: or what disposition in lllen is supposed in n10ral 
reflections and precepts concerning vrÙllin,f} the tougue. 
Secondly, WIlen it lllay be said of anyone, tI1at 
lle has a due government over himself in this respect. 


9 3. The evil struck at is talkatit'eness. 
[I.] N o'v the fault referred to, and the disposition 
supposed, ill precepts and reflections concerning the 
governnlent of the tongue, is not evil-speaking froln 
malice, 110r lying or bearing false ,vitness fronl in- 
direct selfisll designs. The disposition to these, and 
tIle actual vices thelnselves, all COlne under other 
subjects. The tongue Inay be eillployed about, and 
nlade to serve all the purposes of vice, in tempting 
and deceiving, in perjury and injustice. But the 
thing here supposed and referred to, is talkativeness: 
a dispo:sition to be talking, abstracted fronl the con- 
sideration of ,vhat is to be said; with very little or no 
regard to, or tl10ught of doing, eitller good or Ilarm. 
And let not any imagine this to be a slight lllatter, 
and t11at it deserves not to have so great vveight laid 
upon it; till he has considered, ,vhat evil is implied 
in it, and tIle bad effects ,vhicIl follo,v froln it. It is 
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perhaps true, that they ,vho are addicted to this folly 
,vould choose to confine themselves to trifles and 
indifferent subjects, and so intend only to be guilty 
of being impertinent: but as they cannot go on for 
ever talking of nothing, a
 common matters ,viII not 
afford a sufficient fund for perpetual continued dis- 
course; 


9 4. TJ7âch introduces defaJJlation, scandal, fig}Ju
nts. 
,vhen subjects of this kind are exhausted, they ,viII 
go on to defalnation, scandal, divulging of secrets, 
their o,vn secrets as ,veIl as those of others, any thing 
rather tllan be silent. They are plainly hurried on 
in the heat of their talk to say quite different things 
from ,vhat they first intended, a.nd ,vhich theyafter- 
wards ,visl1 unsaid: or ilnproper things, which they 
had no other end in saying, but only to afford el1lploy- 
Inent to their tongue. And if tllese people expect 
to be heard and regarded, for there are some content 
merely ,vith talking, they ,viII invent, to engage your 
attention: and, ,vhen they have IleaI'd the least 
ilnperfect hint of an affair, they ,viII out of their o,vn 
head add the circumstances of tinle and place, and 
other matters to Inake out their story, and give the 
appearance of probability to it: not that they have 
any concern about being believed, other,vise than as 
a nleans of being heard. The thing is, to engage 
your attention; to take you up ,vholly for the present 
tÌ1ne: ,,,,hat reflections ,viII be nlade after,vards, is in 
truth the least of their thoughts. And further, ,vhen 
persons, ,vho indulge then1selves in these libei1ies of 
the tongue, are in any degree offended ,vith another, 
as little disgusts and Inisunderstandings ,viII be, they 
allo,v thenlselves to defan1e and revile such an one 
,vithout any moderation or bounds; thoug}1 the offence 
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is so ver.y slight, that they tllelnselves ,vould not do, 
nor perhaps wish hinl an injury in any other ,yay. And 
in this case the scandal and revilings are chiefly o,ving 
to talkativeness, and not bridling their tongue; and 
so conle under our present subject. The least occasion 
ill tIle ,vorld ,viII nlake the hunlour break out in this 
particular ,vay, or in another. It is like a torrent, ,vhicil 
nlust and ,viII flo,v; but tIle least thing inlaginable 
,viII first of all give it either tIli:::; or anotIler direction, 
turll it into this or that channel: or like a fire; the 
Ilature of ,vhich, ,vIlen in a heap of combustible matter, 
is to spread and lay ,vaste all around; but anyone 
of a tllousand little accidellts ,viII occasion it to break 
out first either ill this or anotller particular parle 


9 5. Not by prenzeclitation; but the fruit of talking 
for talking's sake: 
The subject then before us, though it does run 
up into, and can scarce be treated as entirely distinct 
froll1 all others; yet it needs 110t be so Inucll 11llxed 
or blended ,vitIl tIleUl as it often is. Every faculty 
alld power lllay be used as tIle in:strun1ent of pre.. 
Ineditated vice and ,vickedness, Inerely as tIle most 
proper and effectual nleans of executing such designs. 
But if a nlan, fronl deep nlalice and desire of revenge, 
silould n1editate a falsehood ,vitil a settled de:sign to 
ruin his neigilbour.s reputation, to.1nd should ,vith great 
coolness and deliberatioll spread it; nobody ,vould 
choose to say of suell an one, that Ile had 110 govern.. 
Inent of his tongue. A nlan nlay use the faculty of 
speecll as all instrunlent of fal
e ,vitness, ,vllo yet 
has so entire a comnland over that faculty, as never 
to speak but froln forethougilt and cool design. Here 
the crilne is injustice and peljury: and, strictly speak.. 
ing, no more belongs to tIle present subject, than 
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peIjury and injustice in any other ,yay. But there 
is such a thing as a disposition to be talking for its 
o,vn sake; fron1 ,vhich persons often say any thing, 
good or bad, of others, Inerelyas a subject of discourse, 
according to the particular tenlper they thenlselves 
happen to be in, and tu pa
B a,vay the pTeBent tinle. 


9 6. Ancl of cager tliirst for attention. 
There is like,vise to be observed in persons such 
a strong and eager desire of engaging attention to 
,vhat they say, that they ,viII 
peak good or evil, 
truth or other,vise, nlerely as one or tIle otller seen1S 
to be nlost hearkened to: and this, thougll it is 
H0111etÍ1nes joined, is 110t the sanle ,vitll the desire 
of being thought iUlportant and Inen of consequence. 
There is in some such a dispo:sition to be talking, 
that an offence of the slightest kind, and suell as 
,vould llot raise any other resentnlent, yet raises, if 
I Ina.y so speak, the resentulent of the tongue, puts 
it into a flaIne, into the most ungovernable motions. 
This outrage, ,vhen the person it respects is present, 
,ve di
tingui:sll in the lo,ver rank of people by a peculiar 
term: and let it be observed, that though the decencies 
of behaviour are a little kept, the sanle outrage and 
virulence, indulged ,vhen he is absent, is an offence of 
the saIne kind. But not to distinguish any further 
in this nlanner: lTIell run into faults and follies, ,vhich 
cannot so properly be referred to anyone general 
head as this, that they have not a due governnlent 
over their tongue. 


9 7. )lot lJraising and blanting according to desert, 
it lJerrerts equity. 
And thi:s unrestrained volubility and ,vantonness 
of speech is the occasion of Iluluberiess evils and 
VOL. II. G 
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vexations in life. It begets resentlllent in 11inl ,vho 
is the subject of it; so,vs tIle seeds of strife and 
dissension amongst others; and inflallles little disgusts 
and offellces, ,vhich if let alone ,vould ,veal' a,vay of 
themselves: it is often of as bad effect upon tIle 
good nallie of others, as deep envy or malice: and, 
to say tIle lea
t of it in this respect, it destroys and 
perverts a certain equity of the utlllOst inlportance 
to society to be observed; namely, that praise and 
dispraise, a good or bad character, sllould al,vays be 
besto,ved according to desert. TIle tongue used in 
such a licentious lUanneI' is like a s,vord in the hand 
of a llladlllan; it is enlployed at randonl, it can scarce 
possibly do any good, and for the most part does 
a ,vorld of miscllief; and inlplies not only great folly 
and a trifling spirit, but great viciousness of nlind
 
great indifference to truth and falsity, and to the 
reputation, welfare, and good of others. So llluch 
reason is there for wllat St. J anles says of the tongue, 
n It is (t fire, (t u'orld of iniquity, it defiletlt the 'lchole 
body, setteth on fire the course of natuTe, and is itself 
set on fire of hell. This is tIle faculty or disposition 
,vhich ,ve are required to keep a guard upon: tllese 
are tIle vices and follies it runs into, ,vhen not kept 
under due restraint. 


9 8. The tongue git'en us for jJZeasure as 
l'ell as necessaTY use. 
[II.] Wherein the due governlnent of the tongue 
consists, or ,vhen it 11lay be said of anyone in a nIoral 
and religious sense that he bridletlt his tongue, I COllle 
now to consider. 
The due and proper use of any natural faculty 
or po,ver, is to be judged of by the end and design 


a Ch . . . 6 
ap. 111. ver. . 
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for ,vhich it ,vas given us. The chief purpose, for 
,vhicl1 the faculty of speecll ,vas given to Inan, is 
plainly that we lnight communicate our thoughts to 
each other, in order to carryon the affairs of the 
world; for business, and for our improvelnent in 
kno,vledge and learning. But the good Author of our 
nature designed us not only necessaries, but like,vise 
enjoynlent and satisfaction, in that being lIe llath 
graciously given, and in that condition of life he 
hath placed us in. There are secondary uses of our 
facultieB: tlley adnIinister to delight, as ,veIl as to 
necessity: and as they are equally adapted to both, 
there is no doubt but he intended thenl for our 
gratification, as well as for the support and continuance 
of our being. The secondary use of speech is to please 
and be entertaining to each other in conversation. 
This iB in every respect allowable and right: it unites 
nlen closer in alliances and friendships; gives us 
a fello,v-feeling of the prosperity and unhappiness 
of each other; and is in several respects serviceable 
to virtue, and to promote good behaviour in the world. 
And provided there be not too n1uch time spent in 
it, if it ,vere con
idered only in the ,yay of gratification 
and delight, In en must have strange 110tionB of God 
and of religion, to think that he can be offended ,vith 
it, or that it is any ,yay inconsistent ,vith the strictest 
virtue. But the truth is, such sort of conversation, 
though it has no particular good tendency, yet it has 
a general good one: it is social and friendly, and tends 
to pronlote hUlllanity, good-nature, and civility. 


9 9. FTaught 
vith l Je 1"il: but this is avoidable; 
As the end and use, so like,vise the abuse of speech, 
relates to the one or other of these; either to business, 
or to conversation. As to the foruler; deceit in the 
G 
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lllanngement of business and affairs does not properly 
belong to the subject no,v before us: though one 
111ay just nlention tllnt n1ultitude, that endless nun1ber 
of 'Yord
, ,vitIl ,vhicIl busine

 i
 perplexed; \Vhell 
a n1uch fe,ver ,yould, as it sllould seen1, better serye 
the purpose: but this 111Ust be left to those ,vho 
understand tIle nlatter. The governnlent of tIle tongue, 
considered as a subject of itself, relates clliefly to 
conyersation; to that kind of discourse ,vhich usually 
fill;:, Ul) the tilne spent in friendly nleetings, and visits 
of civility. And the danger is, le
t per
ons entertain 
thenlselves and others at the expense of their ,visdonl 
and tlleir virtue, and to tIle injury or offence of tlleir 
neigllbour. If tlley ,viII ob
erve and keep clear of 
tllese t hey 111à V be as free and easy and unreserved 
, , '..1..1 '..1' , 
as they can desire. 


9 10. ..Lis is the instinct of 1nere excess in talk. 
The cautions to be giyen for avoiding the
e dangers, 
and to render conversation inllocent and agreeable, 
fall under the follo,ving particulars: silence; talking 
of indifferent things; and, ,vhich lllakes up too great 
3 part of conversation, giving of characters, speaking 
,veIl or evil of others. 
The 'Vi
e 1\1an ob
erves, that there is c(; tinze to s}Jeak, 
and a tiJJze to keel) silence. One llleets ,vith people in 
the ,vorld, ,yho seenl never to llave lllade the last 
of these ob
ervations. And y<:>t tllese great talkers 
do not at all speak frolll their llaving any thing to 
ay, 
as every sentence SllO'VS, but only fronl their inclina- 
tiOll to be talking. Their conyersation is nlerely all 
exercise of the tongue: no otller lluman faculty has 
any sllare in it. It is strange these person8 can llelp 
reflecting, that unless they lU1ye in truth a superior 
capacity, and are in an extraordinary nlanner furnislled 
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for conversation; if they are entertaining, it is at 
their o,vn expense. Is it pO
8ible, that it sllould 
never come into people's tlloughts to suspect, ,vllether 
or no it be to their advantage to sho,v so yery Inuch 
of thenlselves? 0 that you lcollld altogether hold YOlO. 
peace, and it should be !Jour lfisdon
 b. Rel1lenlber like- 
,vise there are persons ,vho love fe,ver ,vords, an 
inoffensive sort of people, and ,vho deserve SOl1le 
regard, thongll of too still and conlpo
ed tenlpers for 
you. Of this nUl1lber ,vas the Son of Sirach: for he 
plainly speaks fr0111 experience, ,vhen he says, As hills 
of sand are to the ste]Js of the aged, so is one of 111ft}!." 
'lfords to a quiet Juan. But one ,vould think it should 
be obvious to everyone, that ,vhen they are in 
company ,vith their superiors of any kind, in years
 
kno,vledge, and experience; ,vhen proper and useful 
subjects are discoursed of, ,vhich they cannot bear 
a part in; that these are tinles for silence: ,vhen they 
should learn to hear, and be attentiye; at least in 
their turn. It is indeed a very unhappy ,yay tllese 
people are in: they in a Inanner cut thenlselves out 
fronl all advantage of conversation, except that of 
being entertained ,vith their o,vn talk: their busines
 
in cOIning into conlpany not being at all to be 
illfornled, to hear, to learn; but to display thenl- 
selves; or rather to exert tlleir faculty, and talk 
,vithout any de:sign at all. 


9 I I. Recreati ce cOJlcersafion should be ?nutual. 
And if ,ve consider conversation as an entertainInent, 
as sOlne,vhat to unbend the nlind; as a diversÌoll froIll 
the cares, the bu
iness, and the sorro,,","s of life; it is 
of the very nature of it, that the discourse be nlutual. 


h Job xiii. 
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This, I say, is iUlplied in tIle very notion of ,vllat ,ve 
di8tinguisll by conversation, or being in COl1lpany. 
Attelltion to tIle continued di8course of one alone 
gro,vs more painful often, tlu1n tIle cares and business 
,ve come to be diverted fronl. He therefore ,vllo 
inlposes tllis upon us is guilty of a double offence; 
arbitrarily enjoining silellce upon all tIle rest, and 
like, vise obliging thel11 to this painful attention. 

 12. The evil not to be lJassed by as trivial. 
I am sensible tllese tllings àre apt to be passed 
over, as too little to COl11e into a serious discourse: 
but in reality mell are obliged, evell in point of 
1llorality and virtue, to observe all the decencies of 
bellaviour. The greatest evils in life llave llad their 
rise fronl sonle,vllat, 'Vllicll was tllOUgllt of too little 
inlportance to be attended to. And as to tIle 111atter 
,ve are no,v upon, it is absolutely necessary to be con- 
sidered. For if people ,viII not l11aintain a due govern- 
Illent over tllenlselves, in regarding proper tilnes and 
seasons for silence, but 1.cill be talking; tlley certainly, 
,vlletller tlley design it or 110t at first, ,viII go 011 to 

candal and evil-speaking, and divulging secrets. 

 13. HOlD loquacity brings 'Jnen to insignificance. 
If it ,vere needful to say any tIling furtller, to per- 
suade men to learn tllis lesson of silence; one Inigilt 
put them in 111ind, ho,v insignificant tlley render tllenl- 
selves by tllis excessive talkativeness: insonlucll tllat, 
if tlley do chance to say any thing ,vllicll deserves to 
be attended to and regarded, it i8 lost in tIle variety 
and abundance ,vllich tlley utter of anotller sort. 
9 14. Of sjJccial occasions for silence. 
The occasions of silence tllen are obvious, and one 
,vould tllink silouid be easily distinguislled by every 
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body: nanlely, ,vhen a nlan has nothing to say; or 
nothing, but ,vhat is better unsaid: better, either in 
regard to the particular persons he is present ,vitll; or 
fronl its being an interruption to conversation itself; 
or to conversation of a Blore agreeable kind; or better, 
lastly, ,vith regard to hinlself. I ,viII end this par- 
ticular ,vith t,vo reflections of the "rise l\Ian: one of 
,vhich, in the strongest Inanner, exposes the ridiculous 
part of this licentiousne

 of the tongue; and tIle other, 
the great danger and viciousnes
 of it. TVhen he that 
is a fool l()alketh by the lfay side, his lcisdoJJt failetll lliJJl, 
and he saith to et'ery one that he is a fool c. The other 
is, In the 1Jlultitude of u;ords there UXtllteth not sin d. 


9 IS. Belcare of treating as iudiflèrent things not so. 
As to the governnlent of tIle tongue in respect to 
talking upon indifferent bubjects: after ,vhat has been 
said concerning the due governnlent of it in respect to 
the occasions and tÌ1nes for silence, there is little Inore 
necessary, than only to caution 111en to be fully satis- 
fied, that the subjects are indeed of an indifferent 
nature; and not to spend too Inucll tÌ1ne in conver- 
sation of thi
 kind. But persons lllUst be sure to take 
heed, that the subject of their discourse be at least 
of an indifferent nature: that it be no ,vay offensive to 
virtue, religion, or good lllanners; that it be not of 
a licentious dissolute sort, this leaving al,vays ill im- 
pressions upon the Inind; that it be no ,yay injuriou
 
or vexatious to others; and that too lllUC}l tiule be 
not spent tllis ,yay, to the neglect of those duties 
and offices of life ,vhicll belong to their station and 
condition in the ,vorld. Ho,vever, though there is 


c Eccles. x. 3. 


d Prove x. 19. 
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l10t any necessity tllat nlen sllould aÏ1n at being inl- 
portant and ,veigl1ty in every sentence tl1ey speak: 
yet since useful subjects, at least of some kind
, are 
as entertaining as others; a ,vise nlan, evell ,vhen 
he desires to unbend his 111ind from business, ,yould 
choose tllat the conyersation might turn upon SOllle- 
,vhat instructive. 


9 16. Be slolv to handle the character {tJul concerns 
of others; 
TIle last tIling is, tIle governlnent of the tongue 
as relating to discourse of the 
tffairs of otllers, and 
giving of cllaracters. These are in a lnanner the 
same: and one can scarce call it an indifferent subject, 
because discourse UpOl1 it alnloBt perpetually runs 
into sonle,vllat crinlinal. 
And first of all, it ,vere very mucll to be ,visl1ed 
tl1at tl1is did not take up so great à part of conver- 
sation; because it is indeed a subject of a dangerous 
nature. Let anyone consider the various interests, 
competitions, and little nlisunderstandings ,vhicl1 arise 
alnongst Inell; and 11e ,viII soon see, that 11e is not 
unprejudiced and impartial; tllat lle is not, as I Inay 
speak, neutral enough, to trust 11inlself ,vitIl talking 
of tIle cllaracter and concerns of 11is neighbour, in 
a free, careless, and unreserved Inanner. There is per- 
petually, and often it is not attended to, a rival
hip 
alnongst people of one kind or anotller, in respect 
to ,vit, beauty, learning, fortune, and that one thing 
,viII insensibly influence then1 to speak to the dis- 
advantage of others, even ,vl1ere there is 110 fonned 
malice or ill design. Since tllerefore it is so hard 
to enter into this subject ,vithout offending, the first 
tIling to be observed is, that people sllould learn to 
decline it; to get over tllat strong inclination most 
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have to be talking of tIle concerns and behaviour of 
their neighbour. 
9 17. And, in llandliug theIn, 'religiously scrzl]ntlous. 
But since it is impossible that this subject sIlould 
be ,vholly excluded conversation; and since it is 
11ece
sary that the characters of 111en sIlould be kno,vn : 
the next thing is, that it i
 a nlatter of in1portance 
,,,,hat is said; and tI1erefore, that ,ve 
hould be reli- 
giously scrupulous and exact to say nothing, either 
good or bad, but ,vhat is true. I put it thus, because 
it is in reality of as great in1portance to the good 
of society, that the characterB of bad n1en should 
be kno,vn, as that the characters of good 111en should. 
People, ,vho are given to scandal and detraction, n1a)" 
indeed n1ake an ill use of this observation; but truths, 
,vhich are of service to,,'"ards regulating our conduct, 
are not to be diso,vned, or even concealed, because 
a bad use n1ay be lllade of thelll. This ho,vever 
,vould be effectually prevented, if these t,vo things 
,vere attended to. First, That, thougll it is equally 
of bad consequence to society, that 1llen should have 
either good or ill characters ,vhich they do not deserve; 
yet, ,vhen you say 
on1e,yhat good of a 111an ,vhich 
he does not deserve, there is no ,vrong done 11Ï1n 
in particular; ,vhereas, ,vhen you say evil of a 111an 
,vhich he does not deserve, 11ere is a direct forlnal 
injury, a real piece of injustice done hin1. This 
therefore makes a ,vide difference; and gives us, in 
point of virtue, H1uch greater latitude in speaking 
,veIl than ill of others. 
9 18. JJIere truth does not ?farrant 'relJOrfÏng et'il: 
1JZ itch caution 'required. 
Secondly, A good man is friendly to llis fello,v- 
creatures, and a lover of nlankincl; and so ,yill, upon 
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every occasion, and often ,vitllout any, say all tIle 
good lle can of every body: but, so far a
 lle i::; 3 good 
nlan, ,viII never be disposed to speak evil of any, unless 
there Le ::;on1e otller 1'eaSOll for it, besides barely that 
it is true. If lIe be cl1arged ,vith having given an ill 
cllaracter, he ,viII scarce think it a sufficient justi- 
fication of llinlself to say it ,vas a true one, unless lle 
can also give sonle faliher account 110'V lle ca111e to do 
so: a just indignation against particular instances of 
villainy, ,vhere they are great and scandalous; or to 
prevent an innocent 11Ian frolll being deceived and 
betrayed, ,vhen lle has great trust and confidence in 
one ,vho does not deserve it. Justice 111uSt be done 
to every part of a subject ,vhen ,ve are considering it. 
If there be a 111an, 'Vl10 bears a fair clutracter ill the 
world, ,vllom yet ,ve know to be ,vithout faitl1 or 
honesty, to be really all ill mall; it must be allowed 
in general, that ,ve shall do a piece of service to 
society, by letting such an one's true character be 
kno,vn. This is no 1110re tllan ,vhat ,ve llave all 
instance of in our Saviour llinlself e ; thougll lle ,vas 
mild and gentle beyond example. Ho,vever, no ,vords 
can e.xpress too strongly tIle cautioll ,vhich should 
be used in su cll a case as this. 


9 19. In SUln; (a) esteønz silence, (b) eschelv tale- 
beaTing, (c) court not attention. 


UpOll the ,vhole 11latter: If people ,vould ob
erve 
the obvious occasions of silence, if tlley ,vould sub- 
due the inclination to talebearing, and tl1at eager 
desire to engage attelltion, ,vhicll is an original dis- 
ease in sonle nlinds; they ,vould be Î1l little danger 


e l\Iark xii. 38, 40. 
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of offending ,vith their tongue; and ,vould, in a nloral 
and religious sense, have due governl11ent over it. 
I ,viII conclude ,vith SOlne precepts and reflection
 
of the Son of Siracll upon this subject. De slcijl 
tv hear,. and, if thOlt hast understanding, (lJlðzcer thy 
'Jleigllvour,. if not, lay thy hand 'Ul.JOll thy 'illouth. lIollvur 
and sluune is in talk. ..A. JJzan of an ill tongue is dangerous 
in his city, and he that is 1'ash in his talk shall be hated. 
A 'ieise 'inan 
cill hold his tongue till he see OlJportltnity; 
but a vavvler and a fool 
cill're!Jard 'itO tioze. lIe that 'Useth 
'lnany u'ords shall be abhorred; and he that taketh tv hi}}l- 
self authority therein, shall be hated. A vackbiting tongue 
hath disquieted 1JUlny,. strong cities hath it pulled dOlen, 
and o1.:e1"thro
cn the houses of great 'lnen. The tongue of 
(t 1nan is his fall,. but if thvu lore to hear, thou shalt 
'receil;e 
tJlderst((Jldinf}. 
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Rejoice ,vith them that do rejoice, and ,veep ,vith them 
that ,veep.- R01\fANS xii. 15. 


-++- 


9 I. JTTe hat"e a duty (a) to o ntsel res, (b) to our fello/c- 
creatures. 


E VERY man is to be considered in t,vo capacities, 
the private and public; as designed to pursue 
11is o,vn interest, and like,vise to contribute to tIle 
good of others 1. WIloever ,viII consider, Inay see, 
that in general there is no contrariety bet,veen these; 
but that froll1 the original constitution of 11lan, and 
the circumstances 11e is placed in, tlley perfectly coin- 
cide, and 111utually carry 011 eacll otller. But, anlongst 
the great variety of affections or principles of actiol1 
in our 11ature, SOl11e in tlleir primary intention and 
design seeln to belong to the single or private, otllers 
to tIle public or social capacity. TIle affections re- 
quired in tIle text are of the latter sort. 'Vhel1 we 
rejoice in the prosperity of others, and c0111passionate 
their distresses, ,ve, as it ,vere, subt;titute tlleln for 
ourselves, tlleir interest for our o,vn; and llave the 


1 The classification would be 
cOluplete as follows: Duty of luan, 
(a) To himself; (b) To others: and 


this last (a) to his fellows individu- 
ally; (ß) (the saIne) collectively. 
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san1e kind of pleasure in their prosperity, and sorro,," 
in their distress, as 'ye lu"tve fro111 reflection upon our 
o,yn. No,,," there is nothing strange or unaccountable 
in our being thus carried out, and affected to,vards 
the intere
ts of others. For, if there be any appetite, 
or any in,vard principle besides self-loye; "\vhy Illa}'" 
there not be an affection to the good of our fello,v- 
creatures, and delight froIll tllat nffection's being 
gratified, and uneasiness fronl things going contrary 
to it a ? 


a NOTE. There heing Inanifestly this appearance of n1en's 
substituting others for theulselves, and being 1. Folse contentiol1, 
carried out and affected to\vards thenl fiS to\vards that pity 'is ðe(f- 
thelnselves; 
on1e persons, who have a systeln regard, confuted. 
,vhich excludes every affection of this sort, have taken a pleasant 
11lethod to solve it; and tf'll )
oU it is not another you are at. 
all concerned about, but your self only, ,vhen you feel the 
affection called cùnlpassion; i. e. Here is fi plain matter of 
fact, ,,
hich nlen cannot reconcile ,,-ith the general accuunt they 
think fit to give of things: they therefore, instead uf that 
Jnanifest fact, substitute another. ,vhich is reconcilable to their 
own schmne. For does not every body by conlpaE'
ion n1ean an 
affection, the obj
ct of ,yhich i8 another in distress? Instead 
of this, but designing to have it Inistaken for this, they speak 
of an affection or passion. the ohject of ,vhich is ourselyes, 
or danger to ourselves. Hobbes defines pity, imagination, or 
fiction of future calamit!) to ourselres, proceedin[J frmn the sense 
(he Jneans sight or kno,vledge) of another 1nan's calanÛty 1. Thus 


1 'Pity is imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, pro- 
ceeding frOlll the sense of another 
man's calall1Ïty. But when it 
lighteth on such as we think have 
not deserved the saIne, the COlll- 
paris on is greater, ùecau
e then 
there appeareth lllOre probabilIty 
that the sanIe lllay happen to us; 
for the evil, that happeneth to an 
innocent man, may happen to every 
man. But when we see a man 


suffer for great crÏ111es, which we 
cannot easily think will fall upon 
ourselveH, the pity is the lp.ss. .And 
therefore lllen are apt to pity those 
whOln they love; for, whOln they 
love, they tl1Ínk wúrthy of good, 
and therefore not worthy of cala- 
lllÍty.' On Human J.Yature, c. ix. 
Carmichael charges the respon- 
siLility for this doctrine upon Aris- 
totle, who (Rhet. II. viii. 2) defines 
pity thus: fUTW ò
 tÀEO!i À{7rTJ TL!i EnL 
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9 2. (a) COJJ11Jassion is 1nore connnon than 
(b) crvyxaípEtv. 
Of the:::;e t,vo, delight ill tIle prosperity of otllers, 
and eonlpassion for their distresses, tIle last is felt 
nluell lTIOre generally than the fOr111er. Thougll 111en 


fear and compassion ,vould be the saIne idea, and a fearful and 
a conlpassionate nlan the san1e character, ,vhich every ono 
Ï1nmediately sees are totnlly different. Further, to those ,vho 
give nny scope to their affectioi1s, there is no perception or 
in\yard feeling Inore universal than this: that one who hns 
been Inerciful and cOl1lpassionate throughout the course of his 
behaviour, should hinlself be treated ,vith kindness, if he happens 
to fall into circunlstances of distress. Is fear, then, or co\vardice, 
so great a recol1unendation to the favour of the bulk of mankind? 
Or is it not plain, that 111ere fearlessness (and therefore not 
the contrary) is one of the nlost popular qualifications? This 
sho\vs that 111ankind are not affected to\vards compassion as fear, 
but as sonlew,.hat totally different. 
Nothing ,vould 1110re expose such accounts as these of the 
affections "Thich are favourable and friendly to our fello,v- 
creatures, than to substitute the definitions, ,vhich this author, 


cþmvop.Évcp KaKcj) cþ8apTLKcê KaL ÀV1r'7P
 
^ 
 /:" , 
.,. 
, 
TOt) avcrçLOv TVYXavfw, 0 KUV aVTO
 
1rpoa ð()K
(]"fLfV âv 1rcr8Úv, q Té;w aVTOV 
'TtVú" KaL TOUTO ÖTav 7f"^'7uiov 
níV1}TaL. 
Aristotle's definition differs frol11 
that of Hobbes in his lilnitation of 
pity absolutely to those who have 
not deserved to su ffer: and in his 
specifying that the danger to the 
person who pities Inust be proxi- 
Inate. Also, on the other side, in 
his allowing that it Ina.y be pnough 
to stir pity if the risk be not to 
ourselves but to our friends. He is 
therefore both better and worse 
than Hobbes. 
But l)ity is a Christian virtue, 
and to ask a perfect definition of 
it frOll1 Aristotle is like asking hill1 
to conceive and define hunlÏlity. 
The word f)\
O
 occurs but once 
in Homer, Il. xxiv. 44, where 


Apollo, pleading before the gods 
for Hector, says that Achilles has 
cast aside pity. But this pity 

eeIns to lnean 1110deratioll in the 
infliction of suffering or dishonour. 
On the other hand, there is a 
situation in the Iliad which appears 
vividly to show that pity was so to 
speak a blank in the Achaian 
n1Ïn(l. On t.he death of Patroclos, 
Bri8eis keenly lan1ents the loss she 
has thereby sustained. The attend- 
ant women groan in concert, osten- 
sibly about Patroclos, but really- 
each for her own personal sorrows. 
l7r2 õÈ uTEváxoVTO 'YVJlaÛCE
, 
náTpOKÀOV 7rpúcpautV, ucpwv õ' aVTWV KqÕE' 
ÈKáuTTJ. Il. xix. 301. 
CarJllichael refers for other views 
of pity to TUBe. Disp. iii. 13 (Epicu- 
rus), and to Adanl Smith, The 
foral 
Sentiments, c. i. 
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do not universally rejoice ,vitll all ,vhonl they see 
rejoice, yet, accidental obstacles renloved, they naturally 


and others ,,,ho follow' his steps, give of such affections, instead 
of the \yorùs hy ,vhich they are conllllonly expressed. IIobbes, 
after having laid do\vn, that pity or cOlllpassion is only fear 
for ourselves, goes on to explain the reason \vhy ,ye pity our 
friends in distress nlore than others. N O\V suhstitute the defi- 
nition instead of the ,,-ord pity in this place, and the inquiry 
\vill be, ,vhy \ve fear our friends, &c. ,vhich "
ords (since he 
really does not mean ,vhy \ve are afrait1 of theln) nlake no 
question or sentence at all I. So that COlllmon language, the 
,vords to compassionate, fo pity, cannot be acconlnlodated to his 
account of conlpassion. The very joining of the \vords to pity 
our friends, is a direct contradiction to his definition of pity: 
because those \vords, so joined, necessarily express that our friends 
are the objects of the passion: ,vhereas his definition of it 
asserts, that ourselves (or danger to ourselves) are the only 
objects of it. He 11light indeed have avoided this absurdity, 
by plainly saying ,,
hat he is going to account for; nanlely, 
,vhy the sight of the innocent, or of our friends in distress, 
raises greater fear for ourselves than the sight of ot.her persons 
in distress. But had he put the thing thus pJainly, the fact 
itself ,\
ould have been douhted; that the sight of our friends in 
distress raises in 'Us greatt)" fear for our
elres, than the sight of othcrs 
in distress. And in the next place it ,vould immediately have 
occurred to everyone, that the fact no,v mentioned, ,vhich at 
least is doubtful, ,\-hether true or false, '\YfiS not the same ,\yith 
this fact, ,vhich nobody ever doubted, that the sight of our fricnds 
in distress l'aises in 'Us g'reater ComlJassion than the sight of others in 
distress: evel
y one, I say, ,yould have seen that these are not the 
same, but ileo different inquiries; and consequently, that fear 
and cOlllpassion are not the saIne. Suppose a person to be in 
real danger, and by sonle means or other to have forgot it; 
any trifling accident, any sound might alarm him, recall the 
danger to his renlenlbrance, and renew. his fear: but it is ahnost 
too grossly ridiculous (though it is to sho\v an absurdity) to 
speak of that sound or accident as an object of con1passion; and 


1 This passage is parenthetical, 
and not connected with the main 
argument. It is also open to ex- 
ception from the side of Hobbes, 
who has said nothing to warrant the 


demand it contains: for his 'fear' 
is not t.he active verb as in 'fear 
our friends,' but the neuter as in 
his own defining phrase, 'fear for 
our
elves.' 
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compassionate all, in S0l11e degree, "\v110n1 tlley see 
in distress: so far as tlley llave any real perceptioll 


yet, according to 1\11'. Hobbes, our greatest friend in distress 
is no more to us, no nlore the object of conlpassion, or of any 
affection in our heart: neither the one nor the other raises any 
emotion in our mind, but only the thoughts of our liableness 
to calamity, and the fear of it; and both equally do this. It is 
fit such sort of accounts of hunlan nature should be sho,vn to be 
\vhat they really are, becau
e there is raised upon them a general 
schenle, ,vhich undennines the ,vhole foundation of conlmon 
justice and honesty. S
e Hobbes, On IIuman ltTaturc, c. ix. 
 10. 
There are often three distinct perceptions or in,vard feelings 
2. The allegedfear upon sight of persons in distress: real SOlTO'V 
is at l1Wst only a and concern for the nlisery of our f81Io,v-crea- 
I Jart of pity. tures; SOllIe degree of satisfaction fronl a con- 
sciousness of our freedom from that misery; and as the n1Înd 
passes on fronl one thing to another, it is not unnatural froIn 
such an occasion to reflect upon our o\yn liableness to the same 
or other calan1Îties. The t\VO last frequently accompany the 
first, but it is the first only ,vhich is properly compassion, of 
,vhich the distressed are the objects, and ,vhich directly carries 
us ,,,ith calnlness and thought to their assistance. Anyone of 
these, fronl various and conlplicated reasons, 11lay in particular 
cases pl'pvail over the other t\VO; and there nre, I suppose, 
instances, ,vhel'e the bare sight of distress, ,vithout our feeling 
any compassion for it, may be the occasion of either or both 
of the two latter perceptions. One might add, that if there be 
really any such thing as the fiction or imagination of danger 
to ourselves fronl sight of the nliseries of others, ,vhich IIobbes 
speaks of, and \vhich he has absurdly n1Ïstakt:>n for the ,vhole 
of compassion; if there be any thing of this sort comnlon to 
mankind, distinct fronl the reflection of reason, it ,vould be 
a most remarkable instance of \vhat was furthest fronl his 
thoughts, namely! of a mutual synlpathy behveen each particular 
of the species, a fellow-feeling comll,lon to mankind. It would 
not indeed be an example of our substituting others for ourselves, 
but it \vould be an eXfinlple of our substituting ourselvps for 
others. And as it would not be an instance of benevolence, 
so neither ,votIld it be any instance of self-love: for this phantoln 
of dangel' to ourselves, naturally rising to vie,,- upon sight of 
the distl'e::3ses of uthers, \vould be no more an instance of love 
to ourselves, than the pain of hunger is. 
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or sense of that di::;tress: insonluch that ,vords ex- 
pre

ing this latter, pity, conlpassion, frequently occur; 
,,
hereas "\ve have scarce any single one, by "\yhich 
tIle fornler is distinctly expressed. Congratulation 
indeed ans\vers condolence: but botll thef:,e "\yords 
are intended to signify certain forIlls of civility, rather 
than any in"\vard sensation or feeling. This difference 
or inequality is so renlarkable, that 've plainly consider 
conlpassion as itself an original, distinct, particular 
affection in 11unlall nature; "\vhereas to rejoice in the 
good of others, is only a consequence of tIle general 
affection of love and good-"\vill to thenl. 
9 3. For in (a) an actire faculty of aid is needed. 
The reason and account of ,vhich n1atter is this: 
,vhen 3 Illan has obtained any particular advantage 
or felicity, his end is gained; and he does not in that 
particular ,vant the assistance of another: there ,vas 
therefore no need of a distinct affection to\vards that 
felicity of another already obtained; neither ,vould 
such affection directly carry hin1 on to do good to tllat 
person: "\vhereas 111en in distress ,vant assistance; and 
conlpassion leads us directly to assist then1. The object 
of the forll1er is the present felicity of another; the 
object of the latter is the present ll1isery of another. 
It is easy to see that the latter ,vants a particular 
affection for its relief, and that the forll1er does not 
"\vant one, because it does not ,yant assistance. And 
UpOll supposition of a distinct. affection in both cases, 
the one Illust rest in the exercise of itself, having 
nothing further to gain; the other doe
 not I'est in 
itself, but carries us on to aðði
t the ùistressed. 
9 4. 
1 cctril: t!tat af}èction interferes ifitll judgJJlcnt. 
But, supposing these affection
 natural to the n1ind, 
particularly the last; 'Has not each 111an troubles 
VOL. II. H 
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enough of his own? 11lUSt he indulge an affection 
,vhich appropriates to llimself t110se of otllers? ,vhicll 
leads Ilin1 to contract the least desirable of all friend- 
ships, friendships ,vitll the unfortunate? Must ,ve 
invert tIle kno\vn rule of prudence, and choose to 
associate ourselves ,vitI1 the distressed? or, allo\ving 
that \ve ought, so far as it is in our po\ver to relieve 
then1, yet is it 110t better to do this froln 1'eaSOll and 
duty 1 ? Does not passion and àffectioll of every kind 
perpetually nlislead us ? Nay, is 110t paBsion and 
affection itself a ,veakness, and \vhat a perfect being 
must be entirely free fronl?' Perhaps so: but it is 
mankind I anI speaking of; in1perfect creatures, and 
,vho llaturally and, frOlll the condition we are placed 
in, necessarily depend upon eac11 otller. With respect 
to such creatures, it ,vould be found of as bad con- 
sequence to eradicate all natural affections, as to be 
elltirely governed by them. This would almost sink 
us to the condition of brutes; and tllat ,vould leave 
us \vitllout a sufficient principle of action. Reason 
alone, ,vhatever anyone n1ay ,vi
h, iB not ill reality 
a sufficiellt motive of virtue ÌIl such a creature as 
n1an; but this reason joined \vith those affections 
,vhicI1 God l1as ilnpressed upon his heart: and ,vhen 
these are allowed scope to exercise tllell1selves, but 
under strict governmellt alld direction of reason; 
then it is we act suitably to our nature, and to the 
circumstallces God has placed us in. N eitller is affec- 
tion itself at all a weakness; nor does it argue defect,_ 
any otller,vise than as our senses and appetites do; 
they belong to our condition of nature, and are ,vhat 
we cannot be ,vitllout. 


1 Cic. TUBe. Disp. iv. 26. 
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9 5. Case of the Dirine nature: affords no lJarallel. 
God Alnlighty is, to be sure, unlnoved by passion 
or appetite, unchanged by affection: but then it is 
to be added, that he neither sees, nor hears, nor per- 
ceives things by any senses like ours; but in a n1anner 
infinitely lnore perfect. N o,v, as it is all absurdity 
almost too gross to be lnentioned, for a lnan to 
endeavour to get rid of his senses, because the Supreme 
Being discerns things more perfectly ,vithout them; 
it is as real, though not so obvious an absurdity, to 
endeavour to eradicate the passions he has given us, 
because he is ,vithout thenl. For, since our passions 
are as really a part of our constitutiol1 as our senses; 
since the forlner as really belong to our conditioll 
of nature as the latter; to get rid of either is equally 
a violation of and breaking in upon that nature and 
constitution he has givell us. Botl1 our senses and 
our passions are a supply to the imperfection of our 
nature: thus they sho,v that ,ve are such sort of 
creatures, as to stand in need of those helpB ,vhich 
higher orders of creatures do not. But it is not the 
supply, but the deficiency; as it is not a ren1edy, but 
a disease, ,vhich is the Ünperfection. 


9 6. A/fectiouB 'lchich are lJart nf our nature, not 
(/; defect in it. 
Ho,vever, our appetites, passions, senses, no ,yay 
inlply disease: nor indeed do they hnply deficiency 
or Ï1nperfection of any sort; but only this, that the 
constitution of nature, according to ,vhich God has 
made us, is such as to require thenl. And it is so 
far from being true, that a ,vise 111an Blust entirely 
suppress compassion, and all fello,v-feeling for others,' 
as a ,veakness; and trust to reason alone to teach 
H 2 
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and enforce UpOll IlÏ1ll tIle practice of the several 
charities ,ve o,ve to our kind; tllat, on the contrary, 
even the bare exerci
e of such affections "\vould itself 
be for tIle good and llappiness of the ,vorld; and the 
inlpel'fectioll of the Iligller principles of reason and 
religioll ill ulan, tIle little influellce they llave UpOIl our 
practice, and tIle strellgtll 
1l1d prevalency of contrary 
ones, plainly require these affections to be a restraint 
UpOll tIlese latter, alld a supply to tIle deficiellcies of 
tIle forl11er. 


9 7. 110 lV, on (/; balance, life 
could be ùettered ùy freer 
SCOlJe for the qffections (pr01JCr). 
First, TIle very exercise itself of tllese affections 
in a just and reasonable lllanner and degree, "\vould 
upon tIle ,vhole increase the satisfactions, ànd les
el1 
the ll1iseries of life. 
It is the tendency and business of virtue and religioll 
to procure, as 11luch as Illay be, universal good-,vill, 
trust, al1d friendsllip anlongst lllankind. If this could 
be brought to obtaill; and eaclI ITIan enjoyed tIle 
llappiness of otllers, as eyery one does that of 3 friend; 
and looked UpOl1 tIle success and prosperity of llis 
neigIIbour, as everyone does UpOll that of llis children 
and falllily; it is too l1lanifest to be illsisted upon, 
llo,v Inucll the enjoyu1ents of life ,vould be increased. 
There ,vould be so nlucll 11appiness introduced into 
tIle ,vorld, ,vithout any deduction or inconvenience 
fronl it, in proportioll as the precept of rejoicing u.:itlt 
thuse lcho rejoice ,vas univer::;ally obeyed. Our Saviour 
l1as o,vned tllis good affectioll as belonging to our 
nature, in the parable of tIle lost slteelJ 1; and does 
IlOt thÌI1k it to tIle disadvantage of a perfect state, 


1 Luke xv. 4-7. 
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to represent its happiness as capable of increase, frol11 
reflection upon that of others. 
But since in such a creature as man, cOl1lpassion 
or sorro\V for the distre
s of others seenlS so far 
necessarily connected \vitI1 joy in their prosperity, 
as that \vhoever rejoices in one 111ust unayoidably 
conlpassionate the other; there cannot be that delight 
or 
ati
faction, \vhich appears to be so considerable, 
\vithout the inconveniences, \vhatever they are, of 
cOl1lpassion 1. 



 8. C01nlJassion itself gifes a clear balance of 
satisfnct ions. 
Ho\veyer, \vithout considering this conl1ection, there 
is no doubt but that more good tllan evil, 1110re delight 
tllan SOl'TO\V, arises fron1 compassion itself; there being 
so n1any thing
 \vhich balance the sorro\v of it. There 
is first the relief \vhicll the distressed feel fron1 this 
affection in others to\vards thenl. There is like\vise 
the additionallnisery \vhich they \yould feel froln the 
reflection, that no one con111liserated their case 2. It 
is indeed true, that any disposition 3, prevailing beyond 
a certain degree, beconles son1e\vhat wrong; and \ve 
have \vays of speaking, \vhich, tilough they do not 
directly express that excess, yet, al\vays lead our 
thoughts to it, and give us the notion of it. Thus, 
,vhel1 lnention is Inade of delight in being pitied, 
this al\vays conveys to our Inind tIle notioll of SOllle- 


1 It seems that we have here an 
exalllple of the rare fairness of 
Butler's mind. He appears for 
himself to give little or no weight 
to the pain 1110re or less attending 
upon compassion as a real incon- 
venience: but as the opponent has 
allegeù it, and it cannot be abso. 


lutely denied, he deals with it allll 
inquires on which side lies the 
balance of ad\Tantage. 
2 Koucþi(oVTat -yàp oi ÀVTrO
pÆl'oc. 
cnrvaÀ-yovvTCvV TWV cþí.Àwv. Arist.. Eth. 
Nic. IX. xi. 2. 
s Dispusition SeeIl1S here to be the 
equivalent of affection. 
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,vIlat ,vIlich is really a ,veakness: the l11anner of 
speaking, I say, inlplies a certain ,veakne

 and feeble- 
l1ess of l11ind, ,vllich is and ougllt to be disa.pproYûd. 
But l11en of tIle greatest fortitude ,vould in distress 
feel uneasiness, fronl knowing that no perSOll ÎIl the 
,,,"orld had any sort of cOlllpassion or real concern 
for theln; and in sonle cases, especially ,vllen tIle 
tenlper is enfeebled by sickness, or any long and great 
distress, doubtless, ,vould feel a kind of relief evell 
fronl tIle Ilelpless good-,vill and ineffectual assistances 
of tilose about tilem. Over against the sorro,v of 
cOIllpassion is like,vise to be set a peculiar calnl kind 
of satisfaction, ,vIlich accompanies it, unless in cases 
,vhere tIle distress of another is by some means so 
brougllt home to ourselves, as to become ill a 111anner 
our o,vn; or ,vhen from ,veakness of 111ind the affectioll 
rises too Iligh, ,vhicll ought to be corrected. This 
tranquillit.y or calill satisfaction proceeds partly fron1 
consciousness of a rigllt affection and tel11per of l11i
d, 
and partly fron1 a sense of our own freedonl froln tIle 
11lisery ,ve compassionate. This last lllay possibl
y 
appear to sOllle at first sigilt faulty; but it really is 
not so. It is tIle same ,vitll that positive enjoyment, 
'Vllicil sudden ease from pain for tIle presel1t affords, 
arisÎIlg fron1 a real sense of nlisery, joined ,vith a sense 
of our freedom froIll it 1; whicll in all cases 1l1Ust 
afford some degree of satisfactioll. 


9 9. Loss attaching to callousness. 
To tllese tllings Illust be added tIle observation, 
,vllich respects botil the affections ,ve are cOllsidering ; 
tllat tiley WII0 Ilave got over all fellow-feelillg for 
others, llave ,vitllal contracted a certain callousness of 


1 SOll1etimes latent, and not rising into consciousness. 
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heart, ,vhich renders them insensible to nlost other 

atisfactions, hut those of the grossest kind. 


9 10. IIoUJ all conduct requires the stÏ1nulus or the 
'restraint of affection. 
Secondly, Without the exercise of these affections 
111en "\vould certainly be much n10re ,vanting in the 
offices of charity they o,ve to each other, and like,vise 
nlore cruel and injurious, than they are at present. 
The private interest of the individual ,vould 110t 
be sufficiently provided for by reasonable and cool 
self-love alone; therefore the appetites and passions 
are placed "\vithin as a guard and further security, 
,vithout which it ,vould not be taken due care of. 
It is Inanifest our life ,vould be neglected, ,vere it 
not for the calls of hunger, and thirst, and ,veariness ; 
llot,vithstanding that ,vithout then1 reason ,vould 
assure us, that the recruits of food and sleep are the 
necessary means of our preservation. It is therefore 
absurd to imagine, that, ,vithout affection, the san1e 
reason alone would be more effectual to engage us to 
pelforlll the duties ,ve o,ve to our fello,v-creatures. 
One of this make ,vould be as defective, as 111uch 
,vanting, considered ,vith respect to society, as one 
of the former make "\vould be defective, or ,yanting, 
considered as an individual, or in his private capacity. 
Is it possible any can in earnest think, that a public 
spirit, i. e. a settled reasonable principle of benevolence 
to 111ankind, is so prevalent and strong in the species, 
as tllat "\ve may venture to thro,v off the under affec- 
tions, ,vhich are its assistants, carry it for,vard and 
111ark out particular courses for it; fanlil y, friends, 
neighbourhood, the distressed, our country? The 
COlnmon joys and the COUlmon SOITO'VS, ,v11ich belong 
to these relations and circumstances, are as plainly 
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useful to society, as the pain and pleasure belonging to 
hunger, tllirst, and ,veariness, are of service to the 
individual. In defect of that higller principle of 
reason, compassion is often the only ,yay by ,vhich 
the indigent can haye access to us: and therefore, 
to eradicate this, though it is IlOt indeed for111all y to 
deny thelTI that assistance ,vhicll is tlleir due; yet it 
is to cut them off fronl that ,vllicll is too frequelltly 
their only ,yay of obtaining it. 


9 I I. JIen 1vithout 'right affection ]lCt'ce to Tcckon 'lvith 
its efjècts through others. 
And as for tllose ,vho have sllut up this door against 
the COlllplaints of tIle nliserable, and conquered this 
affection in tllenlselves; evell tllese persons ,viII be 
HIlder great restraints from the sanle affection in 
otllers. Thus a nlall ,vllo 11as hinlself no sense of 
injustice, cruelty, oppression, ,viII be kept from running 
the utmost lengths of ,vickedness, by fear of that 
detesta.tion, and evell resentnlent of inhuillanity, in 
l11any particular instances of it, ,vllich cOl1lpassion for 
the object to,vards ,vIlonl such inhunlanity is exercised, 
excites in tIle bulk of Inankind. And this is frequently 
tIle cllief danger, and tIle chief restraint, ,vhicll tyrants 
and tIle great oppressors of tIle ,vorld feel. 


9 12. IVant of (ff(ection is l"lie lcant of alJ1Jetite; 
the obstinacy of bud afjèctions. 
In general, experience ,viII sho,v, that as ,vant of 
natural appetite to food supposes and proceeds fronl 
S0111e bodily disease; so tIle apathy tIle Stoics talk 
of, as llluch supposes, or is accoillpanied ,vitIl, some- 
,vhat anli
8 in the III oral cilaracter, in that ,vl1Ïch is 
the healtll of tIle nlind. Those ,vho for111erly ainled 
at this upon the foot of pIlilosopllY, appear to have 
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had better success in eradicating the affections of 
tenderness and compassion, than they had ,vitll the 
passions of envy, pride, and resentnlent: these latter, 
at best., ,vere but concealed, and that Ï1nperfectly too. 
Ho,v far thi::5 observation lnay be extended to such as 
endeavour to suppress the natural inlpulBe::5 of their 
affections, in order to forn1 thenlselves for business 
and the ,vorld, I shall not determine. But there does 
not appear any capacity or relation to be nauled, in 
,vhich nlen ought to be entirely deaf to the calls of 
affection, unleBs the judicial one is to be excepted. 


9 13. lJIen of lJleasure: JJ20tice of their olJinion: 
their losses. 
And as to those ,yho are COll11110111y called the 111en 
of pleasure, it is nlanifest, that the reason they set up 
for hardness of heart, is to ayoid being interrupted 
in their course, by the ruin and 111isery they are the 
authors of: neither are persons of this character 
al,vay
 the ll10St free fronl the impotencies of envy 
and resentnlent. "\Vhat 111ay 111el1 at last bring thenl- 
selves to, by suppressing their passions and affections 
of one kind, and leaying tllose of the other in their 
full strength? but surely it nlight be expected that 
persons ,vho 111ake pleasure their study and their 
business, if they understood ,vhat they profess, ,vould 
reflect, llo,v 111any of the entertainnlents of life, ho\v 
n1any of those kind of alnusell1ents ,vhich seenl 
peculiarly to belong to lllen of leisure and education, 
they beCOllle insensible to by this acquired Ilardness 
of heart. 



 14. The COJU1J(lssion of Christ. 
I shall close these reflections \vith barely ll1ention- 
iug tIle behaviour of that divine Person, \yho \vas the 
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exanlple of all perfectioll in Ilunlan nature, as repre- 
sented in the Gospels 11lourning, and even, in a literal 
sense, "\veeping over the distresses of his creatures. 
The observation already made, that, of the t,vo 
affections nlentioned in tIle text, the latter exerts 
itself lllucl1 lllore than tIle fornler; tluìt, frolll tIle 
original constitution of llunlan nature, ,ve llluch nlore 
gellerally and sensibly conlpa:ssionate tIle di:stressed, 
than rejoice ,vitll tIle prosperous, requires to be par- 
ticularly considered. This observation, therefore, "\vith 
the reflections ,vhich arise out of it, and ,vhich it 
leads our thougIlts to, shall be tIle subject of another 
discourse. 



 IS. lJIorality and 1"eligion are not abstruse. 
For the COllclusion of t11i:s, let llle just take notice 
of the danger of over..great refinelnellts; of going 
beside or beyond the plain, obvious, first appearances 
of thing:-s, UpOll tIle subject of lnorals and religion. 
The least observation ,viII SllO'V, llo,y little tIle gene- 
rality of lllen are capable of speculations. Therefore 
lllorality and religion lllUst be sOlne"\vhat plain and 
easy to be understood: it must appeal to ,vllat ,ye call 
plain conlmon sense, as distinguislled fronl superior 
capacity and inlprovelnent; because it appeals to 
lllankind. 


9 16. Persons of capacity, 
cithollt C01Jl 1JlOn sense, 
fall Ùzto gross error. 
Persons of superior capacity and iU1provell1ent 
llaye often fallell into errors, ,vhich no one of l11ere 
conllllon understanding could. Is it possible that 
one of this latter character could eyer of 11Ï1nself Ilave 
thougIlt, that there ,vas absolutely no such tIling in 
nlankind as affection to tIle good of others? suppose 
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of parent::; to their children; or that ,vhat lIe felt upon 
seeing a friend in distress ,vas only fear for hinlself; 
or
 upon supposition of the affections of kindness and 
cOlllpassion, that it ,vas the business of ,visdon1 and 
virtue to set him about extirpating tllen1 as fat;t a
 
he could? And yet each of these lllanifest contra- 
dictions to nature has beell laid do,vn by nlen of 
speculation, as a discovery in n10ral philosophy; ,vhich 
they, it seenIS, have found out through all the specious 
appearances to the contrary 1. This reflection n1ay be 
extended further. The extravagancies of enthusiasn1 
and superstition do not at all lie in the road of 
COll1lnOl1 sense; and therefore, so far as they are 
original 'Juistakes, 11lUst be o,ving to going beside or 
beyond it. N O'V, since inquiry and exanlination can 
relate only to things so obscure and uncertain as 
to stand in need of it, Hnd to per::5ons ,vho are 
capable of it; the proper advice to be given to plain 
honest 11len, to secure thenl fronl the extrenles both 
of superstition and irreligion, is that of the Son of 
Sirach: In ecery good u'ork trust thy Olcn soul, for 
this is the keC1JiJlg of the COJJlUlaJldnlcnt L. 


b Ecclus. xxxii. 23. 


1 The reference appears to be to Hobbes. 
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Rejoice ,vith thelll that do rejoice, and ,veep ,vith thenl that 
weep. - ROl\IANS xii. 15. 


. . 


9 I. Fined causes exhiùited in the adalJtation of 71lan'S 
nature to Iûs environUlcnt. 
T HERE is a much more exact correspondence 
between the natural and nlora1 ,vorld, than ,ve 
are apt to take notice of. TIle Ï11,vard fra111e of man 
does in a peculiar manner ans,ver to tIle external 
conditiol1 and circUlIlstances of life, in ,vhich he is 
placed. This is a particular instance of that gel1eral 
observatiol1 of tIle Son of Siracll: 
lll things are douùle 
one against another, and God hath 1Jlade nothing Ì1JllJeJfect <t. 
The several passions and affections in the heart of 
luan, con1pared ,vith the circumstances of life in 
,vllicl1 he is placed, afford, to SUCll as ,viII attend to 
theIn, as certain instances of final caU8es, as any ,vhat- 
ever, 'vhicl1 are 1110re comlnonly alleged for such: 
since those affections lead llinl to a certaill deternlinate 


a Ecclus. xlii. 24. 
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course of action suitable to tllose circumstances; as 
(for instance) con1passion, to relieve the distres
ecll. 
And aR all observations of final causes, dra,yn froill 
the principles of action in tIle heart of man, conlparecl 
,vith the condition he is placed in, serve all the good 
uses ,yhich instances of final causes in the 111aterial 
,,,"orld about UB do; and botll these are equally proof::; 
of ,visdol1l and design in the Author of nature: so 
the fOrl11er serye to further good purposes; they sho,v 
us ,vhat course of life ,ve are l11ade for, ,vhat is our 
duty, and in a peculiar n1anner enforce upon us thp 
practice of it. 


9 2. JTTe can do '})
ore for (tnd against f}}zlSery, than joy. 
lIenee the SlJecial need for C01Jll)(lssion. 
Suppose ,ve are capable of happiness and of misery 
in degrees equally inten
e and extrenle, yet, ,ve are 
capable of the latter for a llluch longer tin1e, beyond" 
all con1parison. \V e see I11en in the tortures of pain 
for hours, days, and, excepting the short suspensions of 
sleep, for l110nths togetller, ,vithout intern1ission; to 
,vhich no enjoYll1ents of life do, in degree and con- 
tinuance, bear any 
ort of proportion. And SUCll is 
our lllake and that of the ,vorld about us, that any 
thing n1ay becon1e the instrunlent of" pain and sorro,y 


1 ""hewell (Preface to Six Ser- 
Inon
. p. ix) points out that our 
duty is taught us b
y special COlll- 
Inands, and that it also may be in- 
ferred frOlll the constitution of our 
nature: and adds, 'To lllany minds 
the consideration of GoJ"s work- 
Inanship, as 8hown in our Houls no 
less than in our bodies, adds im- 
pressivenes8 to an other reasons 
for controuling perverted anù ex- 
travagant affections.' 


It is a nlethod of regarding 
duty which enhances its dignity 
by exhibiting it in Ï111mediate COl1- 
jUhction with its lofty parentage. 
It seenlS to be adapted to thè 
higher class of Ininds. It is, at 
least, as old as Dante: 


, Considerate Ia vostra semenza = 
Fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
Mn per seguir virtute e conoscenza.' 
Inferno, xxvi. 118. 
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to us. TIlus almost any Olle Illan is capable of doing 
nliscllief to any otIler, though he may not be capable 
of doing llim good: and if he be capable of doing hÏln 
SOlne good, he is capable of doing hilll Inore evil. 
And it is, in nUlllberless cases, mucl1 lllore ill our 
po,ver to lessen the lniseries of others, than to prolllote 
their positive Ilappiness, any other,vise than as the 
forlner often includes the latter; ease fronl misery 
occasioning for SOlne tÌ1ne tIle greatest positive enjoy- 
11lent. This constitutioll of nature, llalnely, that it is 
so Inucll Inore in our po,ver to occasion and likewise 
to lessell Inisery, than to promote positive lutppiness, 
plainly required a particular affection, to hinder us 
fronl abusing, and to incline us to make a right use of 
the former powers, i. e. the po\vers botll to occasion 
and to lessen misery; over and above wllat ,vas nece
- 
sary to induce us to lllake a rigllt use of the latter 
po,ver, that of promoting positive llappiness. The 
po,ver \ve have over the misery of our fello,v-creatures, 
to occasion or lessell it, being a 11lore Ì1nportant trust 
than the po\ver we have of prolnoting their positive 
1IappÏ1le
s; the forlner requires and lIas a furtl1er, an 
additional security and guard against its being violated, 
beyond and over and above what the latter 11as. The 
social nature of mall, and general good-\vill to 11is 
species, equally prevent IlÏ1n fronl doing evil, incline 
l1Ïm to relieve the distressed, and to pronlote the 
positive 11appiness of I1is fello,v-creature:s: but conl- 
passion only restrains fronl the fir
t, and carries 11Ï1n 
to the second; it 11atl1 nothing to do ,vith the tllird. 


9 3. Its double office: (a) to prevent, (b) to 'relieve. 
The final causes thell of compassion are to prevent 
and to relieve Inisery. 
As to the forIner: tl1is affection may plainly be a 
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restraint upon re
entnlent, envy, unrea
onable self-love; 
that is, upon all the principles fronl,vhich BIen do evil 
to one another. Let us instance only in resentn1ent. 
It seldon1 happens, in regulated societies, that n1en 
have an ene111Y so entirely in their po,ver, as to be 
able to 
atiate their resentn1ent ,vith safety. But if 
,ve ,vere to put this case, it is plainly suppoBable, that 
a person nlight bring his ene11IY into such a condition, 
as fron1 being the object of anger and rage, to becon1e 
an object of c0111passion, even to hiulself, though the 
nlost 111alicious Inan in the ,,,"orld: and in this case 
conlpas
ion ,vould stop hinl, if he could stop ,vith 
safety, fronl pursuing his revenge any farther. But 
since nature has placed ,vithin us 1110re po,verful 
restraints to preyent nlischief, and since the final 
cause of cOlnpassion is Hluch more to relieve Illisery, 
let us go on to the consideration of it in tllis vie,v. 


9 4. There is a hue of nlitigation and rrelief 
for SOlTO/C. 
As this ,vorld ,vas not intended to be a state of any 
great satisfaction or higil enjoynlent; so neither ,vas it 
intended to be a Inere scene of unhappiness and sorro,v. 
l\Iitigations and reliefs are provided by tIle merciful 
Author of nature, for nlost of the afflictions in hUlllan 
life. There is kind provision Inade even against our 
frailties; as we are so constituted, that tÜne abundantly 
abates our sorro,vs, and begets in us that resignnlent 
of telnper, ,vhich ought to have been produced by a 
better cause; a due sense of the authority of God, and 
our state of dependence 1. This holds in respect to far 


1 Carmichael quotes the explana- 
tion given by Locke as to the Inode 
in which the mitigation is brought 
about: 


'The death of a child that was 
the daily delight of its 1l1Other's 
eyes, and joy of her soul, rends fÌ"0l1l 
her heart the whole cOlllfort of her 
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the greatest part of the evils of life; I suppose, ill some 
degree, as to pain and sicl{ness. N o'v thi::; part of the 
constitution or nlake of nlan, considered as SOlne relief 
to l1lisery, and Ilot as provision for positive llappiness, 
iB, if I lllay so :speak, an instance of llature's conlpa

ion 
for us; and every natural renledy or relief to nlisery 
nlay be considered ill the sallle vie-\y. 



 5. Chiefly (b). Here is an (Ulfocatc to lJrocure 
consideration for any case. 
But since in Inany cases it is very lllucll ill our 
po,ver to alleviate tIle Illiseries of each otller; and 
benevolence, thongll natural in nlan to man, yet is in 
a very lo-\v degree kept do,vn by interest and C0111pe- 
titiollS 1; and lnen, for the 11lOst part, are so engaged 
in tIle business and pleasures of the ,vorld, as to o,:er- 
look alld turn fi,vay frOln objects of lllisery ; ,vIlich are 
plainly considered as interruptions to tllel11 in tlleir 
,yay, as intruders upon their bu
ine
s, tlleir gaiety an.d 
11lirtll: cOlnpassion is an adyocate ,vithiIl us in their 
behalf, to gain tIle unhappy adlnittance and access, to 
make their case attended to. If it sOlnetinles serves 
a cOlltrary purpose, and Inakes lllen industriously turl1 
a\vay fron1 the n1iserable, tl1ese are only instances of 
abuse and perversiol1: for tIle end, for ,vhicll tIle 
affectioll ,vas giyell us, 1110St certainl)'" is llOt to lnake 
us avoid, but to lllake us ilttend to, the objects of it. 
And if nlel1 ,vould only resolve to allo,v tilUS lnuch to 


life, and gives her all the torment 
inlagil1able: use the consolations of 
reason in this case, and you were 
as good IJreach ease to one on 
the rack, and hope to alla.y, by 
rational discourses, the pain of his 
joints tearing asunder. Till time 
has by disuse sel)({rated the sense of 


that enJoyment and its loss, from the 
idea of the child returning to her 
Inelllory,alI representations, though 
ever so reasonable, are in yain.' On 
the UndendwuZiny, ii. 33. 
 13. 
1 That is to say, is thus affected 
when only exi8til1g in a very low 
degree. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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it; let it bring before their view, tIle vie,v of their 
nlind, the miseries of their fellow-creatures; let it 
gain for thenl. that their case be considered; I am 
persuaded it "vould not fail of gaining more, and that 
very fø\v real objects of charity ,vould pass uf1relieved. 
Pain and sorrow and lllisery have a right to our assist- 
ance: conlpassion puts us in Inind of the debt, and 
that ,ve owe it to ourselyes as "veIl as to the distressed. 


9 6. J.tIay be got rid of: but COJnlJ(tre the 
case of hunger. 
For, to endeavour to get rid of the sorro,v of conl- 
passion by turning fron1 tIle ,vretched, ,vhen yet it is 
in our po,ver to relieve them, is as unnatural, as to 
endeavour to get rid of the pain of hunger by keeping 
fronl tIle sight of food. That ,ve can do one ,vitIl 
greater success than ,ve can the other, is no proof 
that one is less a violation of nature than tIle other. 
COlllpassion is a call, a demand of nature, to relieve 
the unhappy; as hunger is a n<l.tural call for food. 
This affection plainly gives the objects of it an ad- 
ditional claim to relief and nlercy, over and above 
"\vhat our fello,v-creatures in COl1lnlOn have to our 
good -,viII. 


9 7. HOlD distingu'isltecl fron
 1nercy. 
Liberality and bounty are exceedingly cOlllnlend- 
able; and a particular distinction in such a "\vorld 
as this, ,vhere nlen set themselves to contract tlleir 
heart, and close it to all interests but their o,vn. It 
is by no l1leans to be oppo
ed to lllercy, but al"vays 
accompanies it: the distinction bet"\veen them is only, 
that the fornler leads our thoughts to a more pro- 
miscuous and undistinguished distribution of favours; 
to those "vho are not, as ,veIl as those who àre neces- 
VOL. II. I 
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sitous; \vhereas the object of compassion is misery. 
But in the comparison, and "\vllere there is not a 
possibility of botll, mercy is to have the preference: 
the affection of cOlnpassion manifestly leads us to 
this preference]. Tllus, to relieve the indigent and 
distressed, to single out tIle unllappy, froln whom 
call be expected no returns either of present enter- 
tainment or future service, for the objects of our 
favours; t? esteenl a nlan's being friendless as a re- 
commendation; dejection, and incapacity of strug- 
gling tllrough tIle world, as a motive for assisting 
him; in a ,vord, to COllsider these circumstances 
of disadvantage, ,vhicll are usually thought a sufficient 
reason for neglect and overlooking a person, as a 
lllotive for helping him for,vard: tllis is the course .of 
benevolence wllich compassion marks out and directs 
us to: this is tllat llulnanity, \vhich is so peculiarly 
becoming our nature and circulnstances in tllis ,vorld. 


9 8. It 1"egards the indigent; prefers (b) to (a): 
for 'Jnore good is thus done. 
To these cOllsiderations, dra,vn froln the nature of 
lnan, nlust be added the reason of tIle tIling itself ,ve 
are reconlInendillg, ,vhicll accords to and sho,vs tIle 
same. For since it is so much nlore in our power to 
lessen the Inisery of our fellow-creatures, than to pro- 
lnote their positive happiness; in cases ,yhere there is 
an inconsistency, ,ve shall be likely to do nluch nlore 
good by setting ourselves to nlitigate tIle fornler, tIlal1 
by endeavouring to pr0l110te the latter. Let tIle e0111- 
petitioll be bet,veen the poor and the riell. It is easy, 


1 It does not appear that t.he two 
are in cOll1petition, so nluch as that 
their provinces are partially dis- 
tinct" J\fercy is lenient and tender 


dealing. All conlpassiol1 is 111ercy : 
but all n1ercy is not compassion. 
:\Iercy looks more at the case; COlll- 
passion more at the person. 


I 
I 
, 
I 
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you ,viII say, to see ,vhich ,viII have the preference. 
True: but the questioll is, ,vIlicil ought to have tIle 
preference? What proportion is tilere bet,veen the 
happiness produced by doing a favour to the in- 
digent, and that produced by doing the sanle favour 
to one in easy circumstances? It is lllanifest, that 
the addition of a very large estate to one ,vho before 
Ilad an affluence, ,viII in Inany instances yield hin1 
less ne,v enjoYlnent or satisfaction, than an ordinary 
charity ,vouid yield to a necessitous person. So 
that it is not only true, that our nature, i. e. the 
voice of God ,vithin us, carries us to the exercise of 
charity and benevolence in tIle ,yay of con1passion or 
111ercy, preferably to any other ,vay; but ,ve also 
111anifestly discern much lllore good done by the 
for111er; or, if you ,viII allo,v me the expressions, 
1110re n1isery annihilated, 
lnd happiness created. If 
charity and benevolence, and endeavouring to do 
good to our feIlo,v-creatures, be any thing, this ob- 
servation deserves to be lTIOst seriously considered 
by all ,vho haye to besto\v. And it holds ,vith great 
exactness, ,vhen applied to the several. degrees of 
greater and less indigency throughout the various 
ranks in hlullan life: the happine

 or good produced 
110t being in proportion to ,vhat is besto,ved, but in 
proportion to this joined ,vith the lleed there ,vas of it. 


9 9. Encourage affect ion javouraùle to Ollr jellolv-JJzen. 
It n1ay perhaps be expected, that UpOl1 this sub- 
ject notice should be taken of occasions, circunlstances, 
and characters, ,vhich seen1 at once to call fOlih affec- 
tions of different sorts. Thus yice lllay be thought 
the object both of pity and indignation: folly, of pity 
and of laughter. Ho,v far this is strictly true, I sha]l 
not inquire; but only observe upon the appearance, 
I 2 
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llo,v 111ucll more llunlane it is to yield and give scope 
to affections, ,vhicll are n10re directly ill favour of, 
and friendly to,vard
, our fello,v-creatures; and tllat 
there is plainly nlucll le
::; danger of being led ,vrong 
b.y these, tllan by the otller. 


9 10. It is CalJ[tùle of excess; ùut the l)rerailin!J e:fcess 
-is that of the zvorld set against it. 
But, 110t-\vithstal1ding all tllat has been said in 1"e- 
COlll111endation of c0111passion, that it is nlost anliable, 
lllost becoming hUlTIan 11ature, and nlost useful to tIle 
,yorld; yet it lllUst be owned, that every affection, as 
distinct from a principle of reason, 111ay rise too lligll, 
and be beyond its just proportion. And by means of 
tllis one carried too far, a 111al1 tllrougllout his life is 
subject to nlucll 1110re uneasiness than belongs to llis 
sllare: and in pëlrticular instances, it 111ay be in sucll 
a degree, as to incapacitate llinl froBI assisting the 
yery person 'VllO is tIle object of it. But as tllere are 
sonle 'VI10 upon principle set up for suppressing tllis 
affection itself as "\veaklless, there is also I know not 
,vhat of fashiol1 on this side; and, by SOBle means 
or other, the ,vhole ,vorld alnlost is run into the ex- 
treBles of insensibility to,vards tIle distresses of their 
fello,v-creatures: so that general rules and exhorta- 
tions n1ust al,vay::; be 011 tIle otller side. 


ç I I. Increase of enjoYJJzent less an object than 
aroiÛa}lce of 'JJÛsery. 
And no,v to go on to tIle uses ,ve sllould nlake of 
the foregoing reflections, tIle further ones they lead 
to, and the general tel11per tlley have a tendency to 
beget in us. There being that distinct affection inl- 
planted in the nature of nlan, tending to lessen 
the llliseries of life, that particular provision nlade 


I 
, 
, 
I 
, 
I 
, 
I 
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for abating its sorro,vs, l1l0re than for increasing its 
po
iti '
e happiness, as before eXplained; this 111ay 
suggest to us ,vhat 
hould be our general ëlÏnl re- 
specting ourselves, in our pa

age through this ,vorld : 
l1anlely, to endeavour chiefly to e
c3pe I1li
ery, keep 
free frol1l uneasiness, pain, and sorro,v, or to get relief 
and l1litigation of thenl; to propose to ourselves peace 
and tranquillity of nlilld, rather than pursue after high 
enjoYlnents 1. This is ,vhat the constitution of nature 
before eXplained l1larks out a
 the course ,ve 
hould 
follo,v, and the end ,ve should ainl at. To l1lake 
pleasure and nlirtll and jollity our business, and be 
constantly hurrying about after SOllle gay anlusenlent, 
some ne,v gratification of sense or appetite, to those 
,vho ,viII con
ider the nature of l1lan and our con- 
dition in thi
 ,vorld, ,viII appear the 1110st rOll1antic 
schenle of life that ever entered into thougllt. And 
yet ho,v many are there ,vho go on in this course, 
,vithout learning better from the daily, the hourly 
disappointulents, listle

ness, and satiety, ,,-hich ac- 
cOlnpany this fashionable Inethod of ,vasting 

nvay 
their days! 


9 12. Con11Jassion begets a sober and discerning fleU} 
of our luuuall stale; 
The subject ,ve have been insisting upon ,vould 
lead us into the saIne kind of reflections, by a dif- 
ferent connection. The nliserieB of life brought honle 
to ourselves by cOl1lpassiûl1. vie,ved througll this 
affection considered as the sense by ,vhich they are 


1 Butler here applies to our own 
case a rule brought home to hÏ1n by 
the general nature of cOlnpassion: 
and seems to say' as compassion 
ainls nlore at dimini:;;hing n1Ìsery 


than increasing enjoyment, so, for 
each Ulan. to ward off suffering is 
nlore reasonable than to study the 
pursuit of pleasure.' 
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perceived, would beget in us tlIat Inoderation, hUlni- 
lity, and soberness of Inind, ,vhiclI lIas been no,v 
reconllnended; and ,vllich peculiarly belongs to a 
seaSOll of recollection, the only purpose of ,vllicll is 
to bring us to a just sense of things, to' recover us out 
of tllat forgetfulness of ourselves, and our true state, 
,vhiclI it is manifest far the greatest part of 111el1 
pass tlleir whole life in. Upon tllis account Solonlo1l 
says, that it is better' to go to the house of 1nourning, thæn 
to go to the house of feasting; i. e. it is Inore to a man's 
advantage to turn his eyes tov;ards objects of distress, 
to recall sometimes to his relnel11brance tIle occasions 
of sorro,v, than to pass all Ilis days ill tlloughtless 
lllirth and gaiety. And he represents the wise as 
clloosing to frequellt tIle former of these places; to be 
sure not for its o,vn sake, but because by the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is 'Jnade better. Every Olle 
observes llow temperate and reasollable nlen are 
,vIlen 11umbled and brougllt lû"\v by afflictions, in conl- 
parison of ,vhat they are in higll prosperity. By this 
voluntary resort to tIle h.ouse of nlourlling, ,vllicil is 
llere recommended, ,ve migllt learn all tilose useful 
instructions ,vhich calamities teacll, ,vitilout under- 
going tllem ourselves; and grow ,viser and better 
at a more easy rate than nlen conlnlo11ly do. The 
objects themselves, wilich in that place of sorro,v 
lie before our vie, v, naturally give us a serious- 
lless and attention, cileck that ,vantonness ,yhicll is 
tIle gro,vth of prosperity and ease, and lead us to 
reflect upon the deficiellcies of hunlall life itself; 
that et'ery 'Juan, at his best estate, is altogether t'fanity. 
This ,vollld correct the florid and gaudy prospects 
and expectations whicil we are too apt to indulge, 
teacil us to lo,ver our notions of Ilappiness and en- 
joynlent, bring thenl dO'Vll to tIle reality of things, 
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to ,vhat is attainable, to ,vhat tIle frailty of our 
condition ,viII adnlit of, ,vhich, for any continuance, 
is only tranquillity, ease, and lnoderate satisfactions. 
Thus ,ve Inight at once becolne proof against the 
telnptations with whicll the ,vhole world allnost is 
carried away; since it is plain, that not only ,vhat is 
called a life of pleasure, but also vicious pursuits in 
general, aÍ1n at sOlne,vllat besides and beyond these 
nloderate satisfactions. 


9 13. And docility of 1}Ûncl and hectrt; 
And as to that obstinacy and ,vilfulness, ,vhich 
renders men so insensible to the nlotives of religion; 
this right sense of ourselves and of the ,vorld about 
us ,vould bend tIle stubborn nlind, soften the 11eart, 
and Inake it more apt to receive ilnpression: and this 
is the proper temper in ,vhich to call our ,vays to 
relnembrance, to reviø\v and set honle upon ourselves 
the Iuiscarriages of our past life. In such a cOl1lpliant 
state of nlind, reason and conscience will llave a fair 
11earing; ,vhich is the preparation for, or rather the 
beginning of, that repentance, the out,vard sho,v of 
,vhich ,ve all put on at this season 1. 


9 14. And a sense that 2ve are bnt travelle1"s 
in a foreign country. 
Lastly, The various ll1iseries of life ,vhich lie before 
us ,vherever ,ve turn our eyes, tIle frailty of this 
l1lortal state ,ve are passing through, may put us in 
lllind that the present ,vorld is not our llolne; that ,ve 
are nlerely strangers and travellers in it, as all our 


1 Here is a weighty though acci- 
dental testimony to the effect that 
there was still in Butler's day a 


general outward compliance with 
the ancient prescriptions touching 
Lent. 
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fathers ,vere. It is therefore to be con
idered as 
a foreign country; in ,vhich our poverty and ,vants, 
and the insufficient supplies of them, ,vere designed 
to turn our views to that higher and better state ,ve 
are 11eirs to: a state ,vhere ,viII be no follies to be 
overlooked, 110 miseries to be pitied, no ,vants to 
be relieved; ,vhere the affection we llave been now 
treating of ,viII llappily be lost, as tl1ere will be no 
objects to exercise it upon: for God shall 2cipe alcay all 
tears fron
 their eyes, and there shall ùe no 'nlore death, 
neither sorrOlV, nor crying,. neither shall there be any 1nore 
pai-n ,. for the jorJJler things are passed auxty. 
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SER
ION \T II 


UI)ON THE CHAR.Lt\CTER OF ß-L\I
.Lt\-L\)I 


PREACHED THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


-+- 


Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end he 
like his.-NuMBERs xxiii. 10. 


. . 


9 I. Consider here (a) life as 
cell as death, (b) the 
SlJectker as 
cell as the thing SlJoken. 
r l lHEsE ,vords, taken alone, and without respect 
to llim ,vIlo spoke them, lead our thought
 imme- 
diately to the different ends of good and bad nlen. 
For though the cOInparison is not expressed, yet it is 
lllanifestly implied; as is also the preference of one of 
these characters to the other in that last circumstance, 
death. And, since dying tIle death of the righteous 
or of the ,vicked necessarily implies men's being 
righteous or ,vicked, i. e. having lived righteou
ly or 
wickedly; a cOlllparisoll of th
m in their lives also 
lllight COl1le into consideration, froln such a single 
vie,v of the ,vords thenlselves. But Iny present desigll 
is to consider them ,vith a particular reference or 
respect to hiIn ,vho spoke them; ,vhich reference, if 
you please to attend, you ,viII see. And if ,vhat 
shall be offered to your consideration at this tiIne be 
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tIlougIlt a discourse upon the ,vIlole Ilistory of this 
lllan, rather tIlan upon the particular ,vords I llave 
read, this is of no consequence: it is sufficient, if it 
afford reflection of use and service to oursel Yes. 
But, in order to avoid cavils respecting this re- 
markable relation in scripture, eitIler that part of it 
whicIl you have heard in tIle first lesson for tIle day, 
or any other; let TIle just observe, tllat as this is not 
a place for ans,vering them, so tlley no ,yay affect 
the follo,ving discourse; since tIle character there 
given is plainly a real Olle in life, and SUCll as there 
are parallels to. 


9 2. After sacrifice, Balaa1n 'retires to recezve the 
inspired 1, 00 rd. 
The occasion of Balaanl's coming out of Ilis o"rn 
country into tIle land of Moab, ,vhere he pronounced 
this soleml1 prayer or ,visIl, he llimself relates ill the 
first parable or propIletic speecIl, of wIlicIl it is the 
conclusion. In ,vllich is a custom referred to, proper 
to be taken notice of: that of devotil1g enenlies to 
destruction, before tIle entrance upon a ,var ,vitIl 
theln. This custoln appears to have prevailed over 
a great part of the ,vorld; for ,ve find it anlongst tIle 
lll0St distant nations. TIle Romans Ilad public officers, 
to ,vholn it belonged as a stated part of their office. 
But there ,vas sOllle,vhat more particular in tIle case 
no,v before us; Balaaln being looked UpOl1 as an 
extraordinary person, ,vIlose blessing or curse ,vas 
tllought to be al,vays effectual. 
In order to engage tIle reader's attentiol1 to this 
passage, the sacred historian has enuluerated tIle pre- 
paratory circumstallces, whicIl àre tIlese. Balaaul 
requires the king of Moab to build hill1 seven altars, 
and to prepare hiln the same nUll1ber of oxen and of 
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rams. The sacrifice being over, he retires alone to 
a solitude sacred to these occasions, there to ,vait tIle 
divine inspiration or ans,ver, for ,vhicIl the foregoing 
rites ,vere the preparation. And GOll 1net Bala(oJl, and 
l Jut a lcorcl in his 1nouth a,. upon receiving ,vhich, he 
returns back to the altars, ,vhere ,vas the king, ,vho 
had all this ,vhile attended the sacrifice, as appointed; 
he and all the princes of Moab standing, big ,vith 
expectation of the Prophet's reply. And he took U1J his 
parable, ancl said, Balak the king of lJIoab hath brought nze 
fron
 A-nnn, out of the 'Jnountains of the ectst, saying, Conle, 
curse 1ue Jacob, and COlne, defy It'irael. HOlD shall I CUTse, 

rhv}Jl Goä hath not cursed? Or hOlV shall I defy, lrhoJ1
 
the Lord hath not defied? For fr()}}
 the t01) of the rocks 
I see hiJn, a-nd front the hills I behohl hi}}t: 10, the lJe01Jle 
shall dloell alone, and shall not be Ireckoned a1Jlong the 
n(t! ions. JJTho can count the dlcst of Jacob, and the nun
ùer 
of the fourth lJarl of Israel? Let 11U3 die the death of the 
'righteous, and let 
ny last end be like his b ! 


9 3. 'The righteous' is explained by lJIicah, ch. IC'l. 
It is necessary, as you ,viII see in the progress of 
this discourse, particularly to observe ,vIlat he un- 
derstood by righteous. And he himself is introduced 
in the book of Micah c explaining it; if by righteous is 
nleant good, as to be sure it is. 0 'Jny pe01Jle, Ire}}
enlber 
nOlO tchctt Balak king of lJIoab consulted, ancl 
cll(tt Balaaln 
the son of Beor anslccrecl hÎJn front Sllitti1n unto Gilgal. 
From the mention of Shittinl it is manifest, that it 
is this very story "\vhich is here referred to, thougll 
another part of it, the account of ,vhich is not no,v 
extant; as there are Inany quotations in scripture out 
of books ,vhich are not con1e do,vn to us. RenzeJuber 


a V'er. 4, 5. 


b V.er. 7- 10 . 


c l\Hcah vi. 
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'lvhat Bal(laJ]l anslfered, that ye 1Jlay kuozv the righteousness 
of tlte Lord,. i. e. the righteousness ,vhicll God ,viII 
accept. Balal{ denlands, JTTherelcith shall I conze before 
the Lord, and VUll' 1nYðelj ùefore the high God? Shall 
I conze before hiJJt lcith uurnt-o.flèrings, 
l"ith calres of a year 
old? TJTill the Lord be jJleased 1citlt thousands of raJJ1S, 
or lcith ten thousands of -rrrers of oil? Shall I giee }Jty 
.first-born for 1ny transgression, the fruit of 1UY body for the 
sin of 1ny soul? Balaaul ans,vers lliln, lIe hath sholccd 
thee, 0 1nan, 1vhat is good: llJid 1chat cloth the Lord r'efjuire 
of thee, ùut to do .justly, and to lore 'ulercy, and to. uxtlk 
luunbly tcith thy God? Here is a good Dlan expre

ly 
characterized, as distinct fronl a dishonest and a super- 
stitious Dlan. No ,vords can more strongly exclude 
dishonesty and falseness of heart, than doing .justice, 
and loving UlCl'CY: alld botll these, as well as 'lcalkinfl 
Illt1nbly tcith God, are put in opposition to those cere- 
lnonial Inethods of recommenda
ion, which Balak 
lloped migllt llave served the turn. FrOl1l hence 
appears ,vllat he meallt by tIle Irighteous, ,vhose death 
lIe desires to die. 
9 4. Bal(l(tln Irefuses to acc01JllJany the first e1Jlbassy. 
\Vhetller it was his own cllaracter shall no,v be 
illquired: and in order to deterlnine it, ,ve must take 
a vie,v of llis ,vllole behaviour UpOll tllis occasion. 
'Vllen the elders of Moab caIne to hinl, though he 
appears to have been nlucL. allured ,vitll tIle re,vards 
offered, yet he llad SUCll regard to tIle authority of 
God, as to keep the ll1essengers in suspense until he 
had consulted llis will. And God said to hiJn, Thozt 
shalt not go 'lcith thCHI, tholt shalt not curse the lJe01Jle, 
for they are blessed d. Upon this he disll1isses the 
alllbassadors, with an absolute refusal of acco111panying 


d N un1 bel's xxii. I 2. 
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thenl back to their king. Thu
 far his regards to his 
duty prevailed, neither does there any thing appear as 
yet alniss in his conduct. 

 s. Yields to the increased induccnlenls of the second, 
condit ioually on oùtain ing lJernl ission. 
His 3nS\Ver being reported to the king of l\Ioab, 
a nlore honourable embassy is inllnediately de- 
spatched, and greater re\vards propo
ed. Then the 
iniquity of his heart began to disclose itself. A 
thorough honest luan ,,'"ould \vithout hesitation have 
repeated his fOI'lner ans\ver, that 11e could not be 
guilty of so infamous a prostitution of the sacred 
character \vith \vhich he was invested, as in the nanle 
of a prophet to curse those \VhOn1 he kne\v to be 
blessed. But instead of this, \vhich was the only 
honest part in these circul1lstances that lay before 
hilll, he desires the princes of Moab to tarry that 
night \vith hinl also; and for the sake of the re\vard 
deliberates, \vhether by sonle nleans or other he nlight 
not be able to obtain leave to curse Israel; to do 
that, \vhich had been before revealed to hÏ1n to be 
contrary to the \vill of God, \vhich yet he resolyes 
not to do \vithout that pernlission 1. 

 6. The lJernl1ssion giren. 
Upon ,vhich, as \vhen this nation after,vards rejected 
God froln reigning over them, he gave theln a king in 
his anger; in the sanle ,yay, as appears fronl other 
parts of the narration, he gives Balaaul the pernlission 
he desired: for this is the Inost natural sense of the 
,vords. Arriving in the territories of Moab, and being 


1 Compo JlaclJeth, Act i. sc. 5. 
'\Vhat thou wouldst highly, 
That wouldst thou holily: woulùst not play false, 
Ami yet wOlùdst wrongly win.' 
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received ,vitll particular distinction by the king, a.nd 
Ile repeating in person the prolnise of the rewa.rds he 
Ilad before l1lade to hin1 by 11is anlbassadors: he seeks, 
the text says, by sacrifices and enchantJJlents, (,vhat these 
,vere is not to our purpose,) to obtain leave of God to 
curse tIle people; keeping still his re80lution, not to 
do it ,vithout tllat pernIission: ,vllich not being able 
to obtain, he had SUCll regard to the COlnlnand of God, 
as to keep this resolution to the last. The supposition 
of llis being under a supernatural restraint is a Inere 
fiction of Philo 1: he is plainly represented to be under 
no other force or restraint, than the fear of God. 
Ho,vever, Ile goes on persevering in that endeavour, 
after 11e IIad declared, that God had not ùehelcl iniquity 
in Jacob, neither had he seen lJerrerseness in Israel e; i. e: 
tlley ,vere a people of virtue and piety, so far as not to 
lutve dra,vl1 do,vn, by their iniquity, that curse ,vhicll 
lIe ,vas soliciting leave to pronounce upon then1. So 
tllat tIle state of Balaanl's l1lind ,vas tllis: he ,vanted 
to do ,vhat he knew to be very ,vicked, and contrary 
to the express conl1nand of God; lIe had in,vard checks 
and restraints, ,vllicll he could llot entirely get oyer; 
he therefore casts about for ,vays to reconcile this 
,vickedness ,vitll llis duty. How great a paradox 
soeyer tllis Inay appear, as it is indeed a contradiction 
in terlns, it is the very account ,vllich the scripture 
gives us of 11iln. 
9 7. Bala(un's et'il counsel to the Israelites. 
But there is a 1110re surprising piece of iniquity 
yet behind. Not daring in Ilis religious cllaracter, as 
a propllet, to assist the king of l\Ioab, he considers 


e V
er. 2 I. 


1 On the Confusion of Languages, c. xx. 
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,vhether there n1ight not be found sonle other means 
of assisting hinl against that very people, 'VhOlll he 
hiu1self by the fear of God ,vas restrained from cursing 
in ,vords. One ,vould not think it possible, that the 
,veakness, even of religious self-deceit in its utmost 
excess, could ha
e so poor a distinction, so fond an 
evasion, to serve itself of. But so it ,vas: and he 
could think of 110 other nlethod, than to betray the 
children of Israel to provoke his ,vrath, ,vho ,vas 
their only strength and defence. The ten1ptation 
,vhich he pitched upon, ,vas that concerning ,vhich 
Solomon after,vards observed, that it had cast dOlcn 
'Jnany u;ollJlded; yea, 11lany strong '1nen had been slain ùy 
it: and of ,vhicl1 he hÍ1nself'vas a sad exan1ple, ,vhen 
his 'loires turned au;ay his heart after other gods. This 
succeeded: the people sin against God; and thus 
the Prophet's counsel brought on that destruction, 
,vhich he could by no lneans be prevailed upon to 
a
sist ,vith the religious cerelnony of execration, ,vhich 
the king of Moab thought ,,,"ould itself have effected 
it. Their crinle and punishment are related in Deu- 
teronomy f, and N ulnbers g. And fronl the relation 
repeated in NU111bers h, it appears, that Balaan1 ,vas 
the contriver of the ,vhole n1atter 1. It is also ascribed 
to hinl in the Revelation i, 'v here he is said to have 


f Chap. iv. 


g Chap. xxv. 


i Chap. iÏ. 


h Chap. xxxi. 


1 There is no such recital in the 
l)rincipal narrative of Balak and 
Balaanl (Nulnbers xxiii-iv), nor in 
DeuteronOlny. In Numbers xxxi. 16 
we have, not' repeated' but for the 
first time introduced, the follow- 
ing notice: 'Behold, these caused 
the children of Israel, through the 
counsel of Balaaln, to cOilln1Ït 
trespass against the Lord in the 


matter of Peor, and there was 
a plague among the congregation 
of the Lord.' This trespass is 
related, without any nlention of 
Balaaul or of the relations with 
Balak, in NumLers xxv. 1-9. A 
nlore detailed consideration of the 
case of Balaaln will be found in 
a remarkable sermon of Xewman.s, 
VoL iv. Serm. ii. 
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tal(fJht Balak to cast a stlunblingblock before the children 
f)f Israel. 
This ,vas the nlan, this Balaaln, I say, ,vas the 
Ulan ,vIlo desired to die the death of the righteous, and 
that 11Ïs last end 'illig/It be like his: and tllis ,yas tIle 
state of his lllind, ,vhen lle pronounced these ,vords. 


9 8. Violent contrasts in the character of Balaanz. 
So that the object ,ve Ilave 110'V before us is tIle 
lllost astonislling in the ,vorld: a very ,vicked nlan, 
under a deep sense of God and religion, persisting still 
in his "\vickedness, and preferring tIle ,vageB of un- 
righteousness, even ,vhen lle had before llinl a lively 
vie,v of death, and tllat approaching period of his 
day
, ,vhicll sllould deprive hilll of all those advantages 
for ,vhjch 11e ,vas prostituting llinlself; and like,vise 
a prospect, ,vhether certain or uncertain, of a future 
state of retribution: all this joined ,vith all explicit 
ardent ,vish, that, ,vllen he ,vas to leave this ,vorld, 
11e lnight be in the condition of a rigllteous lnan. 
Good God, ,vhat inconsistency, ,vhat perplexity is 
here! With ,vhat different vie,vs of things, ,vith 
,vllat contradictory principles of action, must such a 
l1lind be torn and distracted!. It ,vaB not untllinking 
carelessness, by ,vhich he run on headlong in vice 
and folly, ,vithout ever lnaking a stand to ask hinlself 
,vhat he ,vas doing: no; l..e acted upon tIle cool 
Illotives of interest and advantage. Neitller ,vas lle 
totally hard and callous to ilnpressions of religion? 
,vhat ,yo call abandoned; for he absolutely denied 
to curse Israel. "\Vhen reaSOll assunles her place, 
,vhen convinced of hi::; duty, ,vhen 11e o,vns and feels, 
and is actually under the influence of the divine 
authority; ,vhilst he is carrying on his vie,vs to the 
grave, tIle end of all tenlporal greatness; under this 
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sense of things, ,vitll the better character and nlore 
desirable state present - full before llim - in his 
thoughts, in his ,vishes, voluntarily to choose the 
,vorse-,vhat fatality is here! Or 110'V other,vise 
can such a character be eXplained? 


9 9. His case not uncoJ}UJlon no
c. 
And yet, strange as it nlay appear, it is not alto- 
gether an unconllllon one: nay, ,vitll sonle snlall 
alterations, and put a little lo,ver, it is applicable 
to a very con:::;iderable part of the ,vorld. For if 
the reasonable choice be seell and ackno,vledged, 
and yet ll1en 11lake the unreasonable one, is not 
this the sanle contradiction; that very inconsistency, 
,vhich appeared so unaccountable? 


9 10. Since 'reason 'Zcill not sustain the bad 111((11, 
he takes tv subterfuge. 
To give sonle little opening to such characters 
and behaviour, it is to be observed in general, that 
there is 110 account to be given in the ,yay of reason, 
of nlen's so strong attachnlents to the present ,vorld: 
our 110pes and fears and pursuits are in degrees beyond 
all proportion to the kno,vn value of the things they 
respect. This l1lay be said ,vithout taking into con- 
sideration religion and a future state; and ,vhen the
e 
are considered, the disproportion is infinitely 11eight- 
ened. N o'v ,vllen nlen gò against their reason, and 
contradict a nlore inlportant interest at a distance" 
for one nearer, though of less consideration; if this 
be the ,vhole of the case, all that can be said is, that 
strong passions, some kind of brute force ,vithin, pre- 
vails over the principle of rationality. Ho,vever, if 
this be ,vith H clear, full, and distinct vie,v of the trutll 
of things, then it i:::; doing the utUl0st violence to 
VOL. II. K 
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thenlselves, acting in the Inost palpable cOlltradiction 
to tlleir very nature. But if tllere be any such thing 
in mankind as pÙtting half-deceits upon themselves; 
'Vllicll there plainly is, either by avoiding reflection, 
or (if they do reflect) by religious equivocation, sub- 
terfuges, and palliating matters to tllenlselves; by 
these nleans cont3cience Inay be laid asleep, and they 
nlay go 011 in a course of ,vickedness ,vith less dis- 
turbance. All the various turns, doubles, and in- 
tricacies in. a dishonest heart, call1lot be unfolded 
or laid open; but that tllere is some,vhat of tllat 
kind is nlanifest, be it to be called self-deceit, or by 
any otl1er nalne. Balaaln 11ad before 11i
 eye8 the 
autllority of God, absolutely forbidding hinl ,vhat l1e, 
for the sake of a re,vard, 11ad the strongest inclinatioll 
to: he ,vas like,vise ill a state of nlind sober ellougll 
to consider deatll and llis last end: by these con- 
siderations 11e ,vas restrained, first fron1 going to the 
king of Moab; and after 11e did go, fronl cursing 
Israel. But not,vithstandillg this, there ,vas great 
,vickedne
s Î1l llis heart. He could not forego the 
re,vards of unrighteousness: Ile tllerefore first seeks 
for indulgences; and ,vhen these could not be ob- 
tained, he sins against the ,vhole meaning, end, ànd 
design of tIle prohibition, ,,,,hicll no cOllsideration in 
the ,vorld could prevail ,vith hin1 to go against tIle 
letter of. And surely that i:l1pious counsel lIe gave 
to Balak against the cllildren. of Israel, ,vas, considered 
in itself, a greater piece of ,vickedness, than if lle Ilad 
cursed the11l in ,vord
. 


9 I I. lIe abandons high h01Je: yet not all h01Je. 
If it be inquired ,vhat his situation, his hopes and 
f
ars ,vere, in respect to tl1is his ,vish; the ans,ver 
lllust be, that con
ciousness of th8 ,vickedlless of his 
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heart 111Ust necessarily have destroyed all :::;ettled hopeB 
of dying the death of the righteous: he could 11ave 
no caln1 satisfaction in this vie,v of his last end: yet, 
on the other hand, it is pù

ible that those partial 
regards to his duty, no,v 111entioned, 111ight keep hin1 
fron1 perfect despair. 



 12. lIe cOJldJined souud velief lcith 1vicked cOnduct. 
Upon the ,,,"hole, it is Il1anife::st, that Balaau1 had 
the n1o
t j llst and true 110tioIlS of God and religion; 
ns appears, partly froIl1 the original story itself, and 
1l10re plainly frOIl1 the passage in l\Iicah; ,vhere he 
explains religion to consist in real virtue and real 
piety, expres::;ly di
tinguished fronl buperstition, and 
in ternl
 ,vhich IlI0st strongly exclude di
hone
ty and 
fal
ene
s of heart. Yet you 
ee his behaviour: he 

eeks indulgences for plain ,vickedness; ,vhich not 
being able to obtain, he glosses oyer that saIne ,vicked- 
ness, dresses it up in a ne,v forn1, in order to 111ake 
it pass off n10re easily ,vith hiu1::self. That is, he 
deliberately contriyes to deceive aud iIllpo::se upun 
hin1self, in a n1atter ,vhich he kne,v to be of the 
UtU10St in1portance. 


Q 13. The endearonr is, to JJlake a COJJ11JOsition 
Leith God. 
To bring these observations hon1e to ourselyes: it 
is too evident, that n1any persons allo,,," then1::selYe
 
in yery unjustifiable course
, ,vho yet n1ake great 
pretences to religion; not to deceive the ,,,"orId, none 
can Le 
o ,veak a
 to thiIlk this ,viII pass in our age; 
but froIl1 principles, hopes
 and fears, respecting God 
and a future state; and go on thus. ,vith a sort of 
tranquillity and quiet of n1ind. This cannot be upon 
a thorough consideration, and full resolution, that tho 
I{ 2 
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pleasures and advantages they propose are to be pur- 
sued at all hazards, against reason, against the la,v 
of God, and though eyerlasting destruction is to be 
the consequence. Tlli
 "\vould be doing too great 
yiolence UpOll thenlselves. No, tlley are for lllaking 
a cOlnposition ,vith the Alnlighty. These of his conl- 
11land
 they ,viII obey: but as to otherB-,vhy they 
,yill nlake all the atonen1ents in their po,ver; the 
aU1bitious, the covetous, tIle dissolute n1an, each in a 
,yay,vllich shall I10t contradict hi8 re8pective pur
uit. 
Indulgences before, ,vhicll ,vas Balaaln's first atte11lpt, 
though he ,vas not bO successful in it as to deceiye 
llinl
elf, or atonements after,vards, are all the sall1e. 
And llere perhaps COll1e in faint hopes that they nlay, 
and half-resolves that they ,viII, Olle tillle or other, 
l11ake a cIlange. 



 14. Considering our duty often 1neans eX1Jlainiug 
it au;ay. 
Besides these, there are also persons, ,vho, frolll a 
1110re just ,yay of considering things, see the infinite 
absurùity of this, of substituting sacrifice instead of 
obedience; there are persons far enough fron1 super- 
stition, and not "\vitIlout sonle real 
ense of God and 
religion upon tlleir 11linds; ,vho yet are guilty of nlost 
unjustifiable practices, and go on ,vitIl great coolness 
and conl1nalld over tllenlseIves. The sanle dishonesty 
and unsoundness of Ileart discovers itself in these 
another ,yay. In all comnlon ordinary cases ,ve see 
intuitively at first vie,v ,vhat i8 our duty, ,vhat is the 
llonest part. This is tIle ground of the observation, 
that the first thougllt is of tell the best. In these cases 
doubt and deliberation i
 itself dit;honesty; as it ,vas 
in Balaanl upon tIle second llles
age. That ,vhich is 
called considering ,vhat is our duty in a particular case, 


I 
j 
I 
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is very often nothing but endeavouring to explain it 
a,vay. Thus those courses, "\vhich, if 111en ,,","ould fairly 
attend to the dictates of their o,vn consciences, they 
'\voltld see to be corruption, excess, oppression, un- 
charitableness; these are refined upon-things '\vere so 
and so circulllstantiated-great difficulties are raised 
about fixing bounds and degrees: and thus every moral 
obligation '\vhatever nlay be evaded. Here is scope
 
I say, for an unfair nlind to explain a,vay eyery nlora1 
obligation to itself. Whether nlen reflect again upon 
thi
 internal nl.anagenlent and aliifice, and ho,v explicit 
they are ,vith thenlSe1Ye
, is another question. There 
are Hlany operations of the 111ind, 111any thing
 pas
 
,vithin, ,vhich ,ve neyer reflect upon again; ,vhich 
a bystander, fronl having frequent opportunities of 
observing us and our conduct, nlay nlake shre,vd 
guesses at. 



 IS. For all self-deceit the 1.eJJzedy lies in beCOJJliJlg 
'little children.' 
That great l1unlbers are in this ,yay of deceiving 
thenlse1 yes is certain. There is 
carce a n1an in the 
,vorld, ,vho has entirely got over all regard
, hopes, and 
fears, concerning God and a future state; and these 
apprehensions in the generality, bad as ,ve are, prevail 
in considerable degrees: yet nlen ,viII and can be 
,vicked, ,vith calnlness and thought; ,ve see they are. 
There n1ust therefore be SOIne nlethod of lnaking it 
it 
a little easy upon their 111inds; 'v hich, in the buper- 
stitiou
, is those indulgences and atonenlents before 
nlentioned, and this 
elf-cleceit of another kind in 
per
ons of another character. And both these proceed 
fron1 a certain unfairness of nlind, a peculiar in,vard 
di
honesty; the direct contrary to that sin1plicity 
,vhich our Saviour recolnn1ends, under the notion of 
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lJcco1ning little childrcn, as a 11ece
sary qualification for 
our entering into the kingdo11l of lleaven. 


9 16. ....ls all 
fish 'the death of the 1 4 ig7dcous,' only 
lJlain dealing ?l'ith oarselres is needed. 
But to conclude: Ho\v nlucll soever l11en differ in 
the course of life tlley prefer, and in their \vays of 
l)alliatillg and excusing tlleir vices to theulsel ves; yet 
all agree in the one thing, desiring to die the death (
f 
the righteous. This is surely renlarkable. The observa- 
tion lnay be extended further, and put tllUS: Even 
,yithollt deternlining ,vhat tllat i
 ,vhicll \ve call guilt 
or Ï11nocence, there is no man but ,vould choose, after 
llaving had the pleasure or advantage of a vicious 
action, to be free of the guilt of it, to be in the state 
of an innocent 111an. This sho\vs at least the diR- 
turbance and inlplicit dissatisfaction in vice. If ,ye 
inquire into tIle grounds of it, ,ve shall find it proceeds 
partly froB1 an inlnlediate sense of having done evil, 
and partly fronl an apprehension, that this in,va.rd sense 
shall one ti111e or another be seconded by an higher 
judgnlent, upon \vhicll our \vhole being depends. No\y 
to 
uspend and drO\V11 this sense, and these appre- 
llensions, be it by the hurry of business or of plea
ure, 
or by superstition, or nloral equivocations, this is in a 
111unner one and tIle saIne, and 111akes 110 alteration at 
all in the 11ature of our case. Thing
 and actions are 
,vhat tlleyare, and tIle consequences of thenl,vill be 
,,,,hat they ,viII be: ,vhy then should \ve desire to be 
deceived? As ,ye are rea
onable creatures, and llave- 
any regard to ourselyes, ,ve ought to lay these thillg
 
plainly and hone
tIy before our 111ind, and UpOll this, 
act as you please, as you tllink 11lost fit; 111ake tllat 
clloice, and prefer that course of life, ,vhich you can 
justify to yourselves, and ,vhicll sits 1110st easy upon 
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your o,vn nlind. It ,viII inlnleâiately appear, that yice 
cannot ùe the happiness, but lllust upon the ,vholf
 
he the nlisery, of ðuch a creature as nlan; a nloral, 
an accoulltaùle agent. Superstitious obseryances, self. 
deceit though of a lllore refined sOli, ,yilI not in reality 
at all lllend nlatters 1vith us. And the result of the 
,vhole can be nothing else, but that 1vith silllplicity and 
fairness ,ve keelJ innocency, and take heed unto the thing 
that is right; for this (done shall bring a !Juan lJeace at 
the last. 



S ER
ION VIII 


UPON RESENT:\IENT 


. , 


Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them ,vhien despitefully use you, and 
persecute YOU.-MATTHE'V v. 43, 44. 


. , 


9 I. To inquire 
(jhy 1ve are not otherzcise placed and 
constituted, 
(jorse than frivolous. 
S INCE perfect goodness in tIle Deity is tIle prin- 
ciple frOlll ,vhence tIle universe ,vas brougllt into 
being, and by ,vhicll it is preserved; and since general 
benevolence is the great la,v of the ,vllole llloral 
creation: it is a question ,vhicll Ï1nlllediately occurH, 
1Vhy had 1JUtn ÙJllJlantecl in hhn ([ l)riJlc
)le, 'lchich 
appc([J"s the direct co,ntrary to ùenerolence? N o,v tIle 
foot upon ,vhicIl inquiries of this kind should be 
treated is tlli
: to take 11U111an nature as it is, 
lnd 
tIle circunlstances in ,vhicll it is placed as they are; 
and then consider tIle correspondence bet,veen that 
nature and tllose circUlnstances, or what course of 
action and behaviour, respecting those circumstances, 
any particular affection or passion leads us to. This 
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I mention to distinguish the matter no\v before us 
fronl disquisitions of quite another kind; namely, 
JJ7lY u;e are not 1Jzade 1JlOre lJerfect creatures, or lJlacecl 
in better CirClt1Jlstances? these being questions which 
,ve have not, that I kno,v of, any thing at all to do 
,vith. God Ahnighty undoubtedly foresaw the dis- 
orders, both natural and moral, which would happen 
in thiB state of things. If upon this we set ourselyes 
to search and examine \vhy he did not prevent then1 ; 
,ve shall, I alll afraid, be in danger of running into 
some,vhat \vorse than impertinent curiosity. 


9 2. But useful to scan the 'relation of our nature 
to its environnzent. 


But upon this to exanline ho,v far the nature ,vhich 
he hatll given us hath a respect to those circumstances, 
such as they are; how far it leads us to act a proper 
part in theln; plainly belongs to us: and such in- 
quiries are in many ways of excellent use. Thus the 
thing to be considered is, not, JT/7lY u'e 
cere not 1nade 
of such (t nature, and placed in such CirCllJnstances, as to 
!l(tt"e no need of so harsh and tUTbulent a l1assion as resent- 
'Jnent: but, taking our nature and condition as being 
what they are, JJThy or for 'lvhat end such (t lJ({ssioJl u'as 
!lit'en us: and this chiefly in order to show ,vhat are 
the abuses of it. 


9 3. Lex talionis is sinzlJle but unsatisfactory. 
The persons \vho laid dO'Vll for a rule, Tholt shalt 
10l.:e thy neighbour, and hate thine eneuzy, made short 
\vork \vith this ll1atter. They did not, it seenlS, 
perceive any thing to be disapproved in hatred, more 
than in good-,vill: and, according to their system of 
nlorals, our enemy ,vas the proper natural object of 
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one of these passions, as our neighbour ,vas of the 
other of the1ll 1. 
This ,vas all they had to say, and all they thought 
Ileedful to be said, upon the subject. But this cannot 
be satisfactory; because hatred, nlàlice, ilnd revenge, 
are directly contrary to the religion ,ve profess, and 
to the nature and reason of the tIling itself. 


9 4. God's lJllJ]Jose in enduing us 
cith resentJnenf. 
Therefore, since 110 passion God IlatIl endued us 
,vitll can be in itself evil; and yet since 111en fre- 
quently indulge a passion in sucll ,vays and qegrees 
tllat at length it beCOlnes quite anotller thing from ,vhat 
it ,vas originally in our nature; and tllose vices of 
Illalice and revenge in particular take tlleir occasion 
fronl tIle natural passioll of resentnlent: it ,viII be 
needful to trace tlli
 up to its original, that ,ve 111ay 
see, 'lchat it -is in itself, as placed in our nature ùy its 
.A uthor; fronl ,vhicll it ,viII plainly appear, for 'lchat 
cuÛs it 1fas lJlaced there. And ,vllen ,ve kno,v ,vhat tIle 
passion is in itself, and tIle ends of it, ,ye sllall 
easily see, 'lchat are the avuses of it, in 1cllich 'lnalice and 
'}1erenge consist; and ,vhiell are so strongly forbiddell in 
tlle text, by the direct contrary being cOllllllanded. 


9 5. St. Paul's distinction ùetlf"een anger and sin. 
Resent1nent is of t,vo kinds: hasty and sudden, 
or settled and deliberate. The fornler is called anger, 
and often l)(lssion; ,vllich, though a general ,yord, it; 
frequently appropriated and confined to the parti.;. 
cular feeling, sudden <lnger, as distinct fronl deliberate 
reselltnlent, Il1alice, and revenge. In all these ,vords 


1 Arist. Eth. 
'7c. V. v. I: 
OKÚ l5i 
nUL Kuì TÒ àVTL1rf1rOv8(

 flVlIL d1rÀw
 
ôi.Kawv, WUTrfp oi IIuBayópELOL Ëcþuuav. 


Íðpí.(OllTO yàp á7rÀw
 rò ôíKalov TÒ ÙV- 
n1rf1rovBò
 tí.ÀÀCf. 
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is us
ally inlplied sonle,,
hat yicious; sonlÐ,vhat 
unrea
onable as to the occasion of the passion, or 
inlnloderate a
 to the degree or duration of it. But 
that the natural pa
sion itself is indifferent, St. Paul 
has asserted in that precept, Be ye angry, aJld :sin not a : 
,vhich though it is by no nleans to be understood as 
an encourageluent to indulge ourselves in anger, the 
sen
e being certainly this; Though ye lJe augry, sin 
not; yet here i
 evidently a di
tinction nlade bet,veen 
anger and sin; bet,veen the natural pa::;
ion, Hnd 
sinful anger. 



 6. Sudden anger is often instinctife, aud lcithout 
iJ
jury rereired. 
Sudden ({ JltJcr, upon certain occasions, is nlere 
instinct: as 111erely so, as the disposition to clo
e our 
eyes upon the apprehension of sonle"rhat falling into 
thenl; and no nlore necessarily inlplies any degree 
of reason. I say, necessarily: for to be sure hasty, as 
,veIl as deliberate, anger 11Iay be occasioned by injury 
or cùntenlpt; in ,vhich cases reason sugge
ts to our 
thoughts that injury and contenlpt, ,vhich is tIle 
occasion of the passion: but I anI speaking of the 
fornler only so far as it is to be distinguished fronl 
the latter. The only ,vay in ,vhich our rea
on 
1nd 
understanding CëUl rai::;e anger, is by repre
enting to our 
lllind injustice or injury of 
onle kind or other. N o,v 
lllonlentary anger is frequently raised, not only ,vithout 
any real, but ,vithout any apparent reason; that is, 
,vithout any appearance of inj ùry, as distinct fronl hurt 
or pain. It cannot, I suppose, be thought, that thi
 
passion, in infants; in the 10"Ter specieB of ëUlinlals ; 
and, ,vhich is often seen, in lllen to,vards thenl; it 


a Ephes. iv. 26. 
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cannot, I say, be iInagined, that these instances of 
this passion are the effect of reason: no, tlley are 
occasioned by l1lere sen
ation and feeling. It i
 
opposition, sudden 11urt, violence, whicll naturally 
excites the passion; and the real delnerit or fault 
of him who offers tllat violence, or is tIle cause of 
that opposition or hurt, does not, in Inany cases, so 
mucll as COlne into tll0Ugllt. 
9 7. But often the only defence against destruction. 
The reason ànd end, for wllicll man wa
 nlade 
tllus liable to this passion, is, that he Inight be better 
qualified to prevent, and like,vise (or perhaps chiefly) 
to resist and defeat, sudden force, violence, ànd 
opposition, considered Inerely as such, and ,vitllout 
regard to tIle fault or delnerit of him ,vllo is the 
author of theIne Yet, since violence 1llay be con.. 
sidered in tllis otller and further vie,v, as inlplying 
fault; and since injury, as distinct fronl harm, 111ay 
rai
e sudden a.nger; sudden anger may likewise 
accidentally serve to prevent, or relnedy, sucll fault 
and injury. But, considered as distinct fronl settled 
anger, it stands ill our nature for self-defence, and 
Il0t for the adIninistration of justice. There are 
plainly cases, and in the uncultivated parts of the 
,vorld, and where regular governnlents are not formed, 
tlley frequelltly happen, in ,vllicll there is no tinle 
for consideration, and yet to be passive is certain 
destruction; in whicll, sudden resistance is the only 
security. 
9 8. Settled anger is lJf'OlJCrly a IreseutJJlcnt against 
inJury and u;iclt"cdness: 
But fronl this, deliberate anger or Iresent'Jnent is 
essentially distinguished, as tIle latter is not naturally 
excited by, or intellded to prevent Illere harm ,vithout 
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appearance of ,vrong or injustice. No,v, In order to 
see, as exactly as ,ve can, ,vhat is the natural object 
and occasion of such resentment; let us reflect upon 
the nlanner in which ,ve are touched ,vith reading, 
suppose, a feigned story of ba
eness and villany, 
properly ,vorked up to lllove our passions. Thit; 
Î1nnlediately raises indignation, sonle,vhat of a desire 
that it should be punished. And though the designed 
injury be prevented, yet that it ,vas designed is suffi- 
cient to rait;e this in,vard feeling. Suppose the story 
true, this in,vard feeling ,vould be as natural Hnd a:-; 
just: and one 11lay yenture to affi rnl , that there is 
scarce a nlan in the ,vorld, but ,,","ould haye it upon 
SOine occasions. It seeins in us plainly connected 
,vith a sense of virtue and vice, of 1110ral good and 
evil. Suppose further, ,ve kne,v both the per
on 
,vho did and who suffered the injury: neitller ,vould 
this make any alteration, only that it ,vould probably 
affect us nlore. The indignation raised by cruelty 
ànd injustice, and the desire of having it punished, 
,vhich persons unconcerned ,,,"ould feel, is by no nleans 
nlalice. No, it is resentnlent against vice and ,,-icked- 
ness: it is one of the COlll1110n bonds, by \vhicll 
society is held together; a fello\v-feeling, ,vhich each 
indiyidual has in behalf of the \vhole species, as ,veIl 
as of hinlself. And it does not appear that this, 
generally t;peaking, is at all too high anlongst nlan- 
kind. Suppose no'v the injury I have been speaking 
of to be done against ourselves; or those 'VhOlll ,ve 
consider as ourselves. It is plain, the ,yay in ,vhich 
,ve should be affected ,vould be exactly the sanle in 
kind: but it \vould certainly be in a higher degree, 
and less transient; because a sense of our o\vn 
happiness' and Inisery is nlost intiulately and al\vays 
present to us; and frolll the very cOllt;titutioll of our 
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nature, ,ve cannot but have a greater sensibility to, 
and be Inore deeply interested in, ,vhat concerns 
oursel yes 1. 


9 9. ]ieigldened lchen these are against ourselres; 
And this seelns to be the ,vhole of this passion, 
,vhich is, properly speaking, natural to mankind: 
Ilaulely, a resentnlent against injury and ,vickednes::; 
in general; and in a higller degree ,vhen to,vards 
ourselves, in proportion to tIle greater regard ,yhicll 
Inen Ilaturally have for theulselves, than for others. 
FroBl lIenee it appears, that it is not natural, but 
nloral evil; it i
 not suffering, but injury, ,vhich rai
e
 
that anger or resentlnent, ,vhicll is of any continuance. 
The natural object of it is not one, ,vho appears to 
the suffering person to llave been only tIle innocent 
occasion of his pain or loss; but one, ,vllo has been 
in a moral sense injurious either to ourselves or others. 
This i::; abundantly confirilled by observing ,vhat it is 
,vllicll lleightens or lessells resentnlellt; nanlely, the 
saIne ,vhicll aggravates or lessells the fault: friend
hip, 
and foriner obligations, on one lland; or inadvertellcy, 
strong temptations, and mistake, on tIle other. All 
tllis is so much understood by lnankilld, 110'V little 
soever it be reflected upon, tllat a person ,yould be 
reckoned quite distracted, ,vho sllould coolly resent 
an harnl, ,vhicll llad not to hiulself the appearance 
of injury or ,vrong. l\tlen do indeed resent ,vhat is 
occasioned tllrougll carelessness: but tllen they expect 
observance as their due, and so that careles
ne
s is 
cOllsidered as faulty. 


1 That is to say, habitually and 
in the generality of men: but in 
IHen of special characters, and in 


many men on special occasions, it 
may be otherwise. 
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9 10. ....lnd it is against Ùtjury done, as COJJlj)(tred 
1cith injury j)lanned. 
It i
 like,vise true, that they resent nlore strongly 
an injury done, than one ,vhich, though designed, 
,vas prevented, in cases ,vhere the guilt is perhaps 
the same: the reason hü\vever is, not that bare pain 
or loss raises resentment, but, that it gives a ne,v, 
and, as I 111ay speak, additional sense of the injury 
or injustice. According to the natural course of the 
passions, the degrees of resentnlent are in proportion, 
not only to the degree of design and deliberation in 
the injurious person; but in proportion to this, joined 
,vith the degree of the evil designed or prelneditated ; 
since this like,vise conles in to make the injustice 
greater or less. And tIle evil or harm ,viII appear 
greater ,vhen tlley feel it, than ,vhen they OIlly reflect 
upon it: so therefore ,viII tIle injury: and consequently 
the resentnlent will be greater. 
9 II. Precenfion of injury {lull its results the final 
caU:ie of settled aU!Jer. 
The natural object or occasion of settled resent.. 
ment then being injury, as distinct fronl pain or 
loss; it is easy to see, that to prevent and to remedy 
such injury, and the nîiseries arising froln it, is the 
end for ,vhich this passion ,vas ilnplanted in 111an. 
It is to be considered as a ,veapon, put into our 
hands by nature, against injury, injustice, and cruelty: 
ho,v it Inay be innocently enlployed and 111ade use 
of, shall presently be Iuentioned. 
9 12. Possiùle coincidence of the tlCO kinds: and 
essential distinction. 
The account ,vhich has been no,v given of this 
passion is, in brief, that sudden anger is raised by, 
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and ,vas chiefly intended to prevent or remedy, n1ere 
11arl11 distinct froll1 injury: but tllat it JJzay be raised 
by injury, and ?Jlay serve to prevent or to relnedy it ; 
and then the occasions and effects of it are the same 
,vith the occa
ions and effects of deliberate anger. 
But they are essentially distinguished ill this, that 
tIle latter is never occasiol1ed by llarnl, distinct from 
injury; and its natural proper end is to ren1edy or 
prevent 011ly tllat harl11, ,vhicll inlplies, or is supposed 
to inlply, injury or 1110ral ,vrong. Everyone sees 
that these observation
 do IIOt relate to tllose, "\vho 
llave habituall
y suppressed tIle course of their passions 
and affections, out of regard eitller to interest or 
virtue; or who, fronl habits of vice and folly, have 
cIlanged tlleir naturo. But, I suppose, there can be 
no doubt but this, no,v described, is the general 
course of resentnlent, considered as a natural passion, 
lleither illcreased by indulgence, nor corrected by 
yirtue, nor prevailed over by other passions, or par- 
ticular habits of life. 


9 13. Aùuses of anger: (a) lJassion: (b) in feebler 
natures, lJeet"ishness,. 


As to tIle abuses of anger, ,vhicll it is to be 
obseryed nlay be in all different degrees, the first 
,vhich occurs is ,vhat is cOInnlonly called 1)((S8ion; 
to "\vhich sonle ll1en are liable, in the saIne ",yay as 
otllers are to the elJilclJSY, or any sudden particular 
disorder. This distenlper of the n1ind seizes tIle IIi 
upon the least occasiol1 in the ,vorld, and perpetuall
r 
,vithout any real reason at all: and b
y Ineans of 
it they are plainly, every day, every ",vaking llour of 
tlleir live
, liable and in danger of running into the 
Inost extravagal1t outrages. Of a less boisterous, but 
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not of a less innocent 1 kind, is l)cerishness; ,vhich 
I lllention ,vitIl pity, ,vitIl real pity to the unhappy 
creatures, ,vho, fronl their inferior station, or other 
circun1stances and relations, are obliged to be in tIle 
,yay of, and to serve for a supply to it. Both these, 
for ought that I can see, are one and the sanle 
principle: but, as it takes root in nlind::; of different 
nlakes, it appears differently, and so is conle to be 
distinguished by different nanles. That ,vhich in 
a l1lore feeble tenlper is peevishness, and languidly 
discharges itself upon eyery thing "hicIl COlnes in 
it
 "ay; the san1e principle, in a ten1per of greater 
force and stronger pas
ions, becon1es rage and fury. 
In one, the hunlour discharges itself at once; in the 
other, it is continually discIlarging. This is the 
account of l)({ssion and lJeerish ness, as distinct fronl each 
other, and appearing in different persons. It iB no 
objection against the truth of it, that they are both 
to be seen sonletinle
 in one and the sanle person. 



 14. Or: injury (a) i}}l(lgined,. (b) exaggerated; (c) done 
by another ,. (d) dislJr01JOrtio}lale: or, seeking only to 
gratify 1'esenfnwnt,. 
"rith respect to deliberate resentnlent, the chief 
instances of abuse are: "Ilen, fron1 partiality to our- 
selves, "e inlagine an inj ury done us, 'v hen there i
 
none: "hen this partiality represents it to us greater 
than it really is: "hen ,ve fall into that extrayagant 
and l1l0nstrous kind of resenb.llent, to,vards one "ho 
has innocently been the occasion of eyil to us; that 
is, re
entnlent upon account of pain or inconyenience, 
,,
ithout injury; ,vhich is the san1e absurdity, as 

ettled anger at a thing that is inanin1ate: "hen tIle 


] So in all the editions: but the meaning seeU1S to be less nocent. 
VOL. II. L 
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indignation against injury and injustice rises too Iligh, 
and is beyond proportion to the particular ill action 
it is exercised upon: or, lastly, ,vhen pain or harn1 
of any kind is inflicted nlerely in consequence of, and 
to gratify, tl1at resentnlent, tIlOUgll naturally raised. 


9 IS. Or: deafness to 1'easonaùle justification. 
It ,vould be endless to descend into and explain 
all tIle peculiarities of perverseness and ,vay,vard 
hU1nour ,vhicIl 111ight be traced up to tIlis passion. 
13ut there is one tIling, ,vhicIl so generally belongs 
to and acconlpanies all excess and abuse of it, as 
to require being 111entioned: a certain deternlination, 
and resolute bent of nlind, 110t to be conyinced or 
set rigIlt; though it be ever so plain, that tIlere 
is no reason for the displeasure, that it ,vas raised 
1nerely by error or nlisunderstanding. In tllis tIlere 
is doubtless a great n1ixture of pride; but tIlere is 
sOl11e,vIlat 1110re, ,vllich I cannot other,vise express, 
than, tIlat resentnlent has taken possession of tIle 
ten1per and of tIle nlind, and ,yill not quit its hold. 
It ,yould be too 111inute to inquire ,vhether this be 
any thing 1noro than bare obstinacy: it is sufficient 
to observe, that it, in a very particular 111ëtnner and 
degree, belongs to tIle abuses of this passio1l. 


9 16. J-rct needed (a) to ùala1lce 1Jity, (b) to assist just 
sererily. 
But, not,vitllstanding all these abuses, 'Is Hot just 
indignation against cruelty and ,vrong one of the 
in:-sfruJJ1CJd:-s of death, ,vhicIl the Author of our nature 
hatll provided? Are not cruelty, injustice, and ,vrong, 
tIle natural object'S of that indignation? Surely then 
it n1ay one way or other be innocently elnployed 
against then1.' True. Since tllerefore it is nece
sary 
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for the very subsistence of the ,vorld, that injury, 
injustice, and cruelty should be punished; and since 
cOlnpassion, ,vhich is so natural to l11ankind, ,vollld 
render that executiol1 of justice exceedingly difficult 
Hnd uneasy; indignation against vice and ,vickedne
8 
is, and l11ay be allo,ved to be, a balance to that ,veak- 
ness of pity, and also to any thing else ,vhich ,vonld 
prevent the necessary lnethods of severity. Those 
,vho have never thought upon these subjects, nlay 
perhaps not see the ,veight of this: but let us suppose 
a person guilty of lnurder, or any other action of 
cruelty, and that lllankind had naturally no indigna- 
tion against such ,vickedness and the authors of it; 
but that every body ,vas affected to,vards such H 
crinlinal in the saIne ,yay as to,vards an innocent 
nlan: c0l11passion, an10ngst otller things, ,vould render 
the execution of justice exceedingly painful and diffi- 
cult, and ,vollld often quite prevent it 1. And not- 
,vithstanding that the principle of benevolence i
 
denied by S01l1e, and is really in a very lo,v degree, 
2 that men are in great l11ea
llre in
en
ible to thp 
happiness of their fello,v-creatures; yet they are not 
insensible to their 111isery, but are very strongly n10ved 
,vith it: inso1l1uch that there plainly is occasion for 
that feeling, ,vhieh is raised by guilt and den1erit, 
as a balance to that of conlpasbion. Thu::; n1uell 
111ay, I think, justly be allo,ved to re
entl11ent, Ül the 
stricte
t ,yay of nloral consideration. 


lOur own tinle has witnessed 
cases notable for the gro'wth of 
this nlorbid sYlllpathy. Suppose 
a murderess Ïlllprisoned for life. 
The guilt is perhaps long past: the 
suffering present, and ever plead- 
ing its accumulation. The past 
becomes weak as it recedes into 
the distance: and the present 
L 2 



-teadily gains upon it. 
This applies especially to the 
case of lllurder, though extrelne: 
because it is silently suggested that 
there is no one before us entitled 
to claÍ111 re}mration, and to dwell 
upon the fact that it is being 
rendered by public justice. 
2 Query insert 'and.' 
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9 17. Its good influence,. though inferior to lJure 
treason. 


The good influence ,vhicll tllis passion llas in fact 
upon tIle affairs of the ,,","orld, is obvious to every ol1e's 
llotice. Mell are plainly restrained froln injuring their 
fello,v-creatures by fear of tlleir resentlllent; and it is 
yery happy tllat tlley are so, ,vhen they ,vould 110t be 
restrained by a principle of virtue. Alld after an 
injury is done, and tllere is a necessity tllat tIle offender 
should be brought to justice; the cool consideration of 
reason, tllat tIle security and peace of society requires 
exanlples of justice sllould be lllade, lllight indeed be 
sufficient to procure la,vs to be enacted, and sentence 
passed: but is it tllat cool reflection in the injured 
person, 'v hi Cll , for tIle lllOSt part, brings the offender 
to justice? Or is it II0t resentnlent and illdignation 
against the injury and the author of it? I all1 afraid 
tllere is no doubt, ,vllich is conllllonly the case. This 
llo,vever is to be considered as a good effect, 110t- 
,vitllstanding it ,vere 111ucll to be ,vislled that 111ell 
,,,"ould act froln a better principle, reaSOll and cool 
reflection. 


9 18. It is an inlcaTd 
vitness on behalf of t'irtue ,. 
The account 110'V given of the passion of resentll1ent, 
as distinct fronl all tIle abuses of it, Illay suggest to 
our thougllts the follo,ving reflections: 
First, Tllat vice is indeed of ill deseli, and lllUSt 
finally be punished. vVhy sllould Illen dispute con- 
cerning the reality of virtue, and ,vhether it be founded 
in the nature of tllings, ,,,"hiell yet surely is not lllatter 
of question; but ,yhy sllould this, I say, be disputed, 
,vllen eyery 111an cürries about llinl this passion, ,vllich 
affords llilll denlonstration, tllat the rule
 of justice 
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and equity are to be the guide of his actions? For 
every U1an naturally feels an indignation upon seeing 
in
tances of villainy and baseness, and therefore cannot 
con1n1it the san1e ,vithout being self-condenlned. 


9 19. ..LInd against the only object of n just aùhorrence. 
Secondly, That ,ve should learn to be cautious, lest 
,ve charge GoÛ foolishly, by ascribing that to hinl, or 
the nature lle has given us, ,vhicll is o,ving ,vholly 
to our o,vn abuse of it. 1\Ien 111ay speak of the 
degeneracy and corruption of the ,vorld, according 
to the experience they have had of it; but hUlnan 
nature, considered as the divine ,vorkmanship, should 
n1ethinks be treated as sacred: for in the Ùnage of Go(l 
}}lade he JJlan. That passion, fron1 ,vhence 111en take 
occasion to run into the dreadful vices of 11lalice and 
revenge; even that passion, as implanted in our nature 
by God, is not only innocent, but a generous 1110ve- 
111ent of mind. It is in itself, and in its original, no 
1110re than indignation against injury and ,vickedness : 
that ,vhicll is the only deforulity in the creation, and 
the only reasonable object of abhorrence and dislike. 
Ho,v lnanifold evidence have ,ve of the divine ,visdom 
and goodness, ,vhen even pain in the l1atural ,vorld, 
and the passion ,ve have been no,v considering in the 
1110ral, cOlne out instances of it ! 
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Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighhour, and hate thine ellen1Y. But I say unto you, Love 
your 
nenlies, bless then1 that curse you, do good to thenl that 
hate you, and pray for them ,yl1Ïch despitefully use you, and 
l)erSecute yoU.-1\iATTHE'V Y. 43, 44. 


-+- 


9 I. On lJrovisions useful for our lJresent state, but 
of a 1Jl ixed natuTe. 
A S God Alnligllty foresa,v the irregularities and 
ft disorders, botll natural and 1110ral, ,vhicll "\vould 
llappen in this state of tllings; lle llath graciously 
Illade sonle provisioll against tllenl, by giving us several 
passions and affections, which arise fronl, or whose 
objects are, those disorders. Of tllis sort are fear, 
resentnlent, conlpassion, and others; of "\vhicll there 
could be no occasion 0.1' use in a perfect state: but 
in tIle present ,ve should be exposed to greater in- 
conveniences ,vitllout thelll; tllougll tllere are very 
considerable ones, ,vllicll they tllelllselves are tIle 
occasions of. TIley are enculnbrances indeed, but 
sucll as ,ve are obliged to carry about ,vith us, 
tllrougll tllis various journey of life: SOlne of then1 
as a guard against the violellt assaults of others, and 
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in our o\vn defence; sonle in behalf of others; and 
all of them to put us upon, and help to carry us 
through a course of behaviour suitable to our con- 
dition, in default of that perfection of \visdo111 and 
virtue, whicll ,vould be in all respects our better 
security. 
9 2. ]{ot 1 4 esenbnenf, but only its excess, forúiddcn 
aged nst 
t"Tong done to ourselt"es. 
The passion of anger or resentnlent llath already 
been largely treated of]. It hath been sho,yn, that 
lllankind naturally feel sonle enlotion of 111ind against 
injury and injustice, \vhoever are the sufferers by it ; 
and even though the injurious design l)e prevented 
fronl taking effect. Let this be called anger, indig- 
nation, resentment, or by \vhatever nanle anyone 
shall choose; the thing itself is understood, and is 
plainly natural. It has likewise been observed, that 
this natural indignation is generally nloderate and 10\"" 
enough in nlankind, in each particular Inan, \vhen 
the injury \vhicll excites it doth not affect 11imself, or 
one ,vhom he considers as hÍ1nself. Therefore the 
precepts to forgive, and to lot'e our ene17lÎes, do not 
relate to that general indignation against injury and 
the authors of it, but to this feeling, or resentnlent 
\vhen raised by private or personal injury. But no 
Ulan could be thought in earnest, \vho should assert, 
that, though indignation against injury, ,vhen others 
are the sufferers, is innocent and just; yet the sall1e 
indignation against it, \vhen \ve ourselves are the suf- 
ferers, becollles faulty and blanleable. These precepts 


1 As the object of Senne viii was 
to point out the use and abuse of 
resentnlent, so the object of the 
present Discourse is to indicat.e the 
limits by which the legitÍlnate exer- 


cise of this principle is regulated, 
and to establish the general obliga- 
tion of the forgiveness of injuriel': 
Cannichael. 
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therefore cannot be unélerstood to forbid this in the 
latter case, lnore tllan in the forn1er. Nay they 
cannot be understood to forbid tllis feeling in the 
latter case, thougll raised to a higher degree than 
in the fOlincr: because, as ,vas also observed furtller, 
fron1 the very constitution of our nature, ,ve cannot 
but have a greater sensibility to ,vhat concerns our- 
selves. Therefore the precepts in the text, and otl1ers 
of the like ilnport ,vith theIn, must be understood 
to forbid only the excess and abuse of this 11atural 
feeling, in cases of personal ànd private injury: the 
cllief instances of ,vllich excess and abuse have like- 
,vise been already renlarked; and all of thenl, excepting 
tllat of retaliation, do so plainly in tIle very tern1S 
express sOlne,vllat unreasonable, disproportionate, and 
absurd, as to adnlit of no pretence or shado,v of 
justification. 



 3. Revenge is forbidden; lore of enenÛes obligatory. 
But since custoln and false 110nour are on the side 
of retaliation and revenge, ,vhen tIle resentn1ent is 
natural and just; and reasons are son1etin1es offered 
in justification of revenge in tllese cases; and since 
love of our enenlies is thougllt too hard a saying to 
be obeyed: I ,viII sllo,v the absolute unhuvfulness 0/ 
the fornler; the obligations we are under to the latter; 
and tllen proceed to sonze 'reflections, 'lvhich 'Jnay hat"e 
a 'Jnore di1.ect and ÏJnnzediate tendency to beget in 'liS 
It 'right tenllJer of 'JJl ind tOlvards those 'lvho have offended us. 
In sllo,ving tIle unla,vfulness of revenge, it is not- 
my present design to exalnÏ11e ,vllat is alleged ill 
favour of it, froln the tyranny of custoln and false 
honour, but only to consider the llature and reason 
of the thing itself; ,vhich ought to llave prevented, 
alld OUgllt no,v to extirpate, every thing of that kind. 



. . ". .It 
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9 4. Rerellge (or 'retaliation) engenders cOllnter-rereu[Je; 
First, Let us begin ,vith the supposition of that 
being innocent, ,vhich is pleaded for, and ,vhich shall 
be sho,vn to be altogether vicious, the supposition 
that ,ve ,vere allu\ved to Tender eril for eril, and see 
,vhat ,vould be the consequence. l\falice or resent- 
nlent to,vards a.ny l1lan hath plainly a tendency to 
beget the 
alne passion in hin1 ,vho is the object of 
it; and this again increases it in the other. It is 
of the very nature of this vice to propagate itself, not 
only by ,yay of exal1lple, ,vhich it does in C01111110n 
,vith other vices, but in a peculiar ,vay of its o,vn; 
for re
entlnent itself, as ,veIl as ,vhat is done in con- 
sequence of it, is the object of resentlnent: hence it 
conles to pass, that the first offence, even ,vhen so 
slight as presently to be dropped and forgotten, 
beconles the occasion of entering into a long inter- 
course of ill offices: neither is it at all unconlnlon 
to see persons, in this progress of strife and variance, 
change parts; and hinl, 'v ho ,vas at first the injured 
person, becon1e 1110re injurious and blan1eable than 
the aggressor. Put the case t11en, tllat the la,v of 
retaliation ,vas universally received, and allo,ved, as an 
innocent rule of life, by all; and the observance of it 
thought by l11any (and then it ,vould soon cOlne to be 
thought by all) a point of l1onour: this supposes eyery 
111an in priyate cases to paSB sentence in his o,vu 
cause; and like,vise, that anger or resentulent is to 
be the judge. 



 5. ES1Jecially in connection 
(jith the alnlost certain excess. 
Thus, froll1 the 11unlberless partialities ,v11ich ,ve 
all have for ourselves, everyone ,vould often think 
hiu1self injured ,v11en he ,vas not: and in n10st cases 
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\vould represent an injury as mucll greater tllan it 
really is; the Ünagined dignity of the person offended 
\,,"ould scarce ever fail to Inagnify tIle offence. And, 
if bare retaliation, or returning just tIle 111ischief 
received, al\vays begets resentlnent in tIle persoll upon 
\vhom \ve retaliate, \vllat \vould that excess do? Add 
to this, that lIe like\vise has his p[uiialities-there 
is no going 011 to represent this scene of rage and 
Inadness: it is manifest there \vould be no bounds, 
1101' any end. If the beginning of str(fe is as 1(jhen 
one letteth out 
v(tler, \vhat \vould it conle to \vhen 
allo\ved tIIis free and unrestrained course? ....ls coals 
are to burning coals, or 'l(jOOÛ to fire; so \vould tIIese 
contentious 1nen be to lii ndle strife. And, since the 
indulgence of revenge llath nlanifestly this tendency, 
and does actualI.y produce these effects in proportion 
as it is allo\ved; a passion of so dangerous a nature 
OUgllt not to be indulged, \vere tllere no otller rea
on 
against it. 
9 6. Just resentl1zent is bound to intend the l J 1"oduction 
Qf sonu! greater good. 
Secondly, It llatll been SIIO\Vn that the passion of 
resentnlent \vas placed in 111 an , upon supposition of, 
and as a prevention or relnedy to, irregularity and 
disorder. N O\V \vIletller it be allo\ved or not, that 
tIle passion itself and the gratification of it, joined 
together, are painful to tIle "dlaliciouB person; it nlust 
IIO\VeVer be so \vitll respect to tIle person to\vards 
\VhOnl it is exercised, and upon \vhonl tIle revenge 
i
 taken. N O\V, if 'ye consider 111ankind, according 
to that fine allusion of St. PaulI, as olle body, and 
ez"ery one 1JlenZÙers one of another; it nlust be allo\ved 
tIlat resentulent i:s, \vitll respect to society, a painful 


1 1 Cor. xii. 14; ROlll. xii. 5. 
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renledy. Thus then the very notion or idea of this 
passion, as a renledy or prevention of evil, and as in 
itself a painful nleans, plainly sho,vs that it ought 
neyer to be nlade use of, but only in order to produce 
sonle greater good. 


9 7. As 1'esentnzcnt, a secondary l)(lssioJl, (llJllS at the 
lJrerention of g.reater evil. 
It is to be observed, that this argunlent is not 
founded upon an allusion or siulile; but tllat it is 
dra,vn from the very nature of the passion itself, and 
the end for ,vhich it ,vas given us. 'V e are obliged 
to nlake use of ,vords taken fronl sensible things, to 
explain ,vhat is the IllOst renlote fronl theIll: and 
eyery one sees froIll ,yhence the ,yords Prevention 
and Relnedy are taken. But, if you please, let these 
""ord
 be dropped: the thing itself, I suppose, 111a.r 
be expres
.ed ,vithout thenl. 
That nlankind is a COllllllunity, that ,ve all stand 
in a relation to each other, that there is a public 
end and interest of soeiety ,yhich each particular is 
obliged to pronlote, is the StUll of nlorals 1. Consider 
then the passion of resentnlent, as given to this one 
body, as given to society. Nothing can be nlore 
nlanife
t, tllan that resentnlent is to be considered as 
a secondary passion, placed in us upon supposition, 
upon account of, and ,yith regard to, injury; not, to 
be sure, to pronlote and further it, but to render it, 
and the inconveniences and miseries arising frolll it, 
less and fe,yer than they ,vould be ,vithout this passion. 
It is as nlanifest, that the indulgence of it is, ,yith 


1 1. e. of Iuorals in that dC}Jart- 
ment of the science which contem- 
l)lates the public good, or relative 
right and duty. The language of 


this section seeIUS to be, at one or 
two points, less exactly lueasured, 
than is usual with Butler. 
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regard to society, a painful means of obtaining these 
ends. Considered in it
elf, it is very undesirable, and 
\vIlat society must very mucll ,visIl to be ,vithout. 
It is in every instance absolutely an evil in itself 1, 
because it inlplies producing nlisery: and consequently 
Inust never be indulged or gratified for itself, by any 
one ,vho considers Inankind as a conlnlunity or fanlily, 
and hÏ1nself as a member of it. 


9 8. Unlike other affections, is tied dOlen to subservinf} 
its chief end. 
Let us now take this in another vie,v. Every 
natural appetite, passion, and affection, nlay be gratified 
in particular instances, witllout being subservient to 
the particular chief end, for ,vhicll these several 
principles were respectively illlplanted in our llature. 
And, if neither tllis end, nor any other Inoral obliga- 
tion, be contradicted, sucll gratification is innocent. 
Tllus, I suppose, there are cases in ,vhicll each of 
tllese prin,ciples, tllis one of resentment excepted, 
l1lay innocently be gratified, ,vithout being sub- 
servient to wllat is the Inail1 end of it: that is, 
tII0Ugll it does not conduce to, yet it Inay be grati- 
fied without contradicting, tllat end, or any other 
obligation 2. But the gratification of reselltnlent, if 
it be not conducive to tIle end for which it ,vas 
given us, nlust llecessarily contradict, not only the 
general obligation to benevolence, but like,vise that 


1 For it is adn1Ïnistered through 
pain, which Butler is regarding as 
evil in a secondary sense : born of 
evil, incidental and l11Ïnistering 
to evil in this connection. C0111pare 
the corresponding use of the word 
, good' in the precerling section: 
and 'n1Ïschief' in the following one. 
2 See 
 6 sub initio, and Serm. 


viii. 8, where it is shown that 
resentnlent was given us to be a foe 
to moral evil. As to sonle of our 
particular affection!;, e. g. love of 
reputation, it lllay seCln doubtful 
whether they also are not properly 
subjected to the condition of sub- 
serving their main end in order to 
their lawful exercise. 
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particular end itself. The end, for ,vhich it ,vas 
given, is to prevent or ren1edy injury; i. e. the 
luisery occasioned by injury; i. e. 111isery itself: 
and the gratification of it consists in producing 
luisery; i. e. in contradicting the end for ,vhich it 
,vas iInplanted in our nature. 
This ,vhole reasoning is built upon the difference 
there is bet,veen this passion and all others. No 
other principle, or pa8
ion, hath for its end the 
nlisery of our fello,v-creatures. But 111alice and 
revenge 111editates evil itself; and to do 111ischief, 
to be the author of 111isel
y, is the very thing ,vhich 
gratifies the passion: this is ,vhat it directly tench; 
to,vards, as its proper desig11. Other vices eventually 
do luischief : this alone aillls at it as an end 1. 
Nothing can ,yith reason be urged in justification 
of revenge 2, fron1 the good effects ,vhich the in- 
dulgence of it ,vas before Inentioned a to have upon 
the affairs of the ,yorld; because, thongll it be 
a ren1arkable instance of the ,visdoll1 of Providence 
to bring good out of evil, yet vice is vice to hin1 
,vho is guilty of it. 'But suppose these good effects 
are foreseen:' that is, suppose reason in a particular 
case leads a ll1an the saIne ,yay as passion? 'Vhy 
then, to be sure, he should follo,v his reat;on, in this 
a
 ,veIl as in all other ca
es. So that, turn the ll1atter 
,vhich "
ay eyer you ,viII, no nlore can be allo,ved to 
this passion, than that hath been already 3. 


a SerU1. y iii. I 5. 


1 Observe that with re'"enge But- 
ler here combines lllalice, which is 
gratuitous, while revenge i
 pro- 
voked. 
2 That is to say,in so far as it goes 
beyond resenbnent: which may 


degenerate into it, but need not. 
And' misery' as used above 
eenlS 
to be sÜnply the equivalent of pain. 
3 See Senne viii. IS: where the 
concession made is lllade only to 
resentment, not revenge. 
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9 9. Love to enentics is the natural action of benevolence, 
on renloval of the bar. 
As to that love of our enenlies, ,vhich is conl- 
l1landed ; tllis supposes tIle general obligation to 
benevolence or good-,vill to,vards lllankind: and 
this being supposed, that precept is no Inore tllan 
to forgive injuries; tllat is, to keep clear of tllose 
abuses before mentioned: because that ,ve have 
the llabitual tenlper of benevolence is taken for 
granted. 
9 10. IncOntlJatible 
vith 'revenge; not 'lvith 
rresentnzent. 


Resentlnent is not inconsistent ,vitll good-,vill; 
for ,ve often see botll together in very lligll degrees; 
llOt only in parents to,vards their childrell, but in 
cases of friendship and depelldence, wllere there is 
no natural relation. These contrary passions, tllOUgll 
tlley Inay lessen, do not necessarily destroy each 
other. We may therefore love our enelny, and yet 
}lave resentlnent against 11im for his injurious be- 
llaviour to,vards us. But ,vhen this resentulent 
entirely destroys our natural benevolence to,vards 
11iln, it is excessive, and becollles Inalice or revenge. 
The cOlnlnand to prevent its having tllis effect, i. e. 
to forgive injuries, is the saIne as to love our 
enelnies; because tllat love is al,vays supposed, unless 
destroyed b
y resentment. 
'But though 111ankind is the natural object of 
benevolence, yet nlay it not be lessened upon vice, 
i. e. injury?' Allo,ved: but if every degree of vice 
or injury ll1Ust destroy tllat benevolence, thell no 
man is the object of our love; for no man is ,vitllout 
faults. 
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9 I I. Is not to be cancelled by guilt. 
'But if lo,ver instances of injury n1ay lessen our 
benevolence, ,vhy lnay not lligher, or tIle highest, 
destroy it?' The ans,ver is obvious. It is not 111an's 
being a social creature, nluch less his being a nloral 
agent, froln ,vhence alone our obligations to good.,vill 
to'Yard
 lliul arise. There is an obligation to it prior 
to either of tllese, ari
ing fron1 his being a sensil)le 
creature; that is, capable of happiness or lnisery. 
N o,v this obligation cannot be superseded by his 
1110ral character. What justifies public executions 
Î::5, not that the guilt or delnerit of the criulinal 
dispenses ,yith the obligatioll of good.,vill, neither 
,vould this justify any severity; but, that his life is 
inconsistent ,,,ith the quiet and happiness of the 
,vorld: that is, a general and more enlarged obligatiol1 
necessarily destroys a particular and Ulore confined 
one of the sanle kind, inconsistent ,vitll it. Guilt or 
injury then does not dispense ,vitll or supersede tIle 
duty of love and good.,yill. 



 12. 2\ T atural self-regard does not dislJenSe 'lcith it. 
N either does that peculiar regard to ourselves, 
,vhich 'Ya
 before allo,ved to be natural b to nlankind, 
dispense ,vith it: because that can 110 ,yay innocently 
heighten our resentulent against those ,vho have 
been injurious to ourselves in particular, any otller- 
,vise than as it heightens our sense of the injury or 
guilt; and guilt, thongll in the highest degree, does 
not, as hath been sho,vn, dispense ,vith or supersede 
the duty of love and good.,vill. 


b Sel'n1. viii. 9. 
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If all this be true, ,vhat can a lllan say, ,vho ,,,ill 
dispute the reasonableness, or the pOBBibility, of obey- 
ing the Divine precept ,ve are 110'V considering? 
Let 11iln speak out, and it must be tllUS 11e ,viII speak. 
, Mankind, i. e. a creature defective and faulty, is the 
proper object of good-,vill, ,vhatever his faults are, 
,vhen tlley respect others; but not ,vllen tl1ey respect 
l11e n1yself.' That l11en sl10uld be affected in this 
l11an11er, and act accordingly, is to be accounted for 
like other vices; but to assert that it ought, and 1JlUst 
be thus, is self-partiality possessed of tIle very under- 
standing. 
Tllus love to our enelnies, and tllose 'VllO have 
been injurious to us, is so far froll1 being a Tant, as 
it 11as been profanely called, tl1at it is in truth tIle la,v 
of our nature, and ,vllat everyone n1ust see and 
o,vn, ,vho is 110t quite blinded ,vitll self-love. 



 13. The injured !Juan should hat'e the scone feeling 
as It good 1uan not injured. 
Fron1 11ence it is easy to see, ,vhat is the degree 
ill ,vhicll ,ve are conlnlanded to love our enelnies, 
or those 'Vll0 llave been injurious to us. It ,vere 
,veIl if it could as easily be reduced to practice. It 
cannot be in1agined, that ,ve are required to loyo thenl 
,vith any peculiar kind of affection 1. But suppose 
tIle person injured to 11ave a due natural sense of 
tIle injury, and no 111 ore ; lle ought to be affected 
to,vardB the injurious person in the sanle ,yay any 


1 This seelns undeniaùle as a rule: 
yet not always true. For the injurer 
becomes an object of special atten- 
tion to the injured. Particular 
circumstances, or qualities aLout 
the injury, are disclosed, which 
appeal to hinl. Or a keen de
ire to 


l11ake alnends is exhibited. In these 
and other ways it will happen that 
injury done becomes. in the mind 
of a good Ulan, the occasion of 
special kindly sentiments towards 
the injurer. 
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good Inen, uninterested in tIle case, ,vould be; if 
they had the same just sense, ,vhich ,ve have sup- 
posed the injured person to have, of the fault: after 
,vIlich there ,viII yet ren1ain real good-,vill to,vardcs 
the offender. 


9 14. This is 1'easonable; and surely not inll)racticable. 
N o,v ,vhat is there in (:111 this, "\vhich should be 
thought in1practicable? I alll 
ure there is nothing 
in it unreasonable. It is indeed no n101"e thaIl that 
,ve should not indulge a passion, ,vhich, if generally 
indulged, ,vould propagate itself so as almost to lay 
,va
te the ,vorld: that ,ve should suppress that partial, 
that false self-love, ,vhich is the ,veakness of our 
nature: that uneasiness and lllisery t;hould not be 
produced, ,vithout any good purpose to be served 
by it: and that ,ve should not be affected to,vards 
per
ons differently frol1l ,vhat their nature and 
character require. 
But since to be convinced that any te11lper of 
luind, and course of behaviour, is our duty, and the 
contrary vicious, hath but a distant influence upon 
our temper and actions; let 111e add SOIne fe,v 
reflections, ,vhich n1ay have a more direct tendency 
to subdue those vices in the heart, to beget ill u
 this 
right telnper, and lead us to a right behaviour to,vards 
those ,vho have offended us: ,vhich reflections ho,v- 
ever shall be such as ,viII further sho,v the obligations 
,ve are under to it. 


9 IS. IIolc hard it is, in these cases, to obtain 
a lJrolJer lJoint of t:ielf. 
No one, I suppose, ,yould clloose to have an indig- 
nity put upon hin1, or to be injuriously treated. If 
then there be any probability of a 111isunderstanding 
VOL. II. M 
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in the case, either from our inlagining we are injured 
,vhen ,ve are not, or representing tIle injury to 
ourselves as greater tlu1n it really is; one ,vo,uld 
hopo an intimation of this sort might be kindly 
received, and that people ,vould be glud to find the 
injury 110t so great as tIley inlagined. Tllerefore, 
,vithout kno,ving particulars, I take upon 111e to 
aB
ure all person
 ,vho tllink they have received indig- 
nities or injurious treatnlellt, that tlley nlay depend 
upon it, as in a manner certain, that tIle offence is 
not 
o great as they thenlsclves inlagine. vVe are 
ill sucll a peculiar situation, ,vitIl respect to injuries 
done to ourselves, that ,ve can scarce any nlore see 
tllenl as tlléY really are, tllan our eye can 
ee itself. 
If ,ve could place ourselves at a due distance, i. e. be 
really unprejudiced, ,ve sIlould frequently discern that 
to be in reality inadvertence and mistake in our 
enelny, ,vllicll ,ve 110'V fancy ,ve see to be malice 
or scorn. Fronl this proper point of vie,v, we should 
Iike,vise in all probability see sonletlling of theBe 
latter in ourselves, and 1l10St certainly a great dfal 
of the fornler. Thus the indignity or injury ,vould 
all1lost infinitely le::;sen, and perhaps at la
t conle 
out to be nothing at all. Self-love is a nlediunl of 
fl peculiar kind: in tllese cases it magnifies every 
tllillg ,vllicll is anliss in others, at the sall1e tinle that 
it lessens every tIling anliss in ourselves. 


9 16. .Anger and hatred inteJ]Jose a falsifying JJ/cdillJJl. 
Anger also or llatred 111ay be considered as anotller 
false 111ediunl of vie,ving tIlings, ,vhiell al,vays repre- 
sents characters and actions nlucll ,vorse tll
nl they 
really are. Ill.,vill not only never speaks, but never 
thinks ,veIl, of tIle person to,vards ,vhom it is exer- 
ci::;ed. Thus in cases of offence and enmity, tIle 
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,vhole character and behaviour is considered ,vitll 
an eye to that particular part ,yhich has offendEd 
us, and the ,vhole man appears monstrous, ,,"'ithout 
any thing right or llunlan in hinl: ,vhereas the 
resent111ent should surely at least be confined to that 
particular part of the behaviour ,y hicll gave offence: 
since the other part.s of a nlan's life and character 
st.and just the saine HS they did before. 


9 17. Où:::;erfc, lce only fl:::;k J17en to look at things 
a
 they are. 


In general, there 
lre yery fe,v instances of ennlity 
carried to any length, but inadveliency, nlisunder- 
standing, S0111e real lllistake of the case, 011 one side 
ho,vever, if not on both, has a great share in it. 
If these t.hings ,vere attended to, these ill-huHloul'
 
could not be carried to any length anlongst good n1en, 
and they ,vould be exceedingly abated anlong
t all. 
And one ,,,"ould hope they nlight be attended to: for 
all that these cautions COllle t.o is really BO Blore than 
desiring, that things nlay be considered and judged 
of as they are in theulselves, that ,ve sllould have 
an eye to, and be,vare of, 'v hat ,,","ould other,vi
e 
lead u
 into nlistake::;. So that to 111ake allo,Yance
 
for inadvertence, nlisunder
tanding, for the partialitie
 
of self-love, and the false light ,vhich anger 
et
 
things in; I say, to lllake allo,vances for these, i
 
not to be spoken of as an instance of hunlbleneb::> 
of nlind, or nleekness and nloderation of tenlper; 
but a
 ,vhat C0l1ll1l0n Ben::;e ::;hould suggest, to ayoid 
judging ,vrong of a ll1atter before us, though virtue 
and 1110rals ,vere out of the case. And therefore it 
as nlucll belongs to ill Hlen, ,vho ,viII indulge the 
vice I have been arguing against, as to good nlen, 
1,1 2 
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,vho endeavour to subdue it in tllenlselves. In 
a ,vord, all these cautions, concerning anger and self.. 
love, are no 1110re than desiring a lllan, ,vho ,vas 
looking through n glass, whicll either n1agnified or 
lessened, to take llotice, that tIle objects are not In 
thelnselves "\vhat they appear througll tllat n1ediun1. 


9 lB. Injuries do not sjJring fro}}
 pure ill-Zfill. 


To all these things one I11ight add, tllat, resentnlent 
being out of the case, there is not, properly speaking, 
:IllY such thing 3S direct ill-,vill in one nlan to,vardf; 
another 1 : therefore tIle first indigllity or injury, if it 
be not ovving to inadvertence or n1isunderstanding, 
111ay however be resolved into other particular pas.. 
sions or self-love: principles quite distinct fron1 ill-"\viIL 
and "\vhich ,ve ought all to be disposed to excuse in 
others, fronl experiencing so Inucl1 of tlle111 in ourselves. 
A great Illtln of antiquity is reported to have said, that 
:18 he never ,vas indulgent to allY 011e fault in hinlself, 
lle could not excuse those of others. Tllis sentence 
could scarce ,vith decency COll1e out of the nluutll of 
any 11uluan creature. But if ,ve invert the fornler 
part, and put it thus: that he was indulgent to 111any 
faults in hiInself, as it is to be feared the best of us 
are, and yet ,vas inlplacable; llo,v Illonstrous ,vould 
SUCll an assertion appear! And this is the case in 
respect to every 11uman creature, in proportion as l1e 
is ,vithout the forgiving spirit I have beel1 reC01l1- 
nlending. 


1 Though Butler rarely optiInises 
ill his dealingR with hUlllan nature, 
yet this seelllS rather a bold asser- 
tion in its favour, when we consider 


the force of habit, and the wild 
extrelues towarùs which a man is 
brought by perseverance in ill doing. 
CÛlupare Senne i. I I. 


I 
I 
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9 19. The injurer (a) is to be lJltied, (b) .UlOst injllJ es 
hÙnse!f 
Further; though injury, injustice, oppression, the 
baseness of ingratitude, are the natural objects of 
indignation, or if you please of resentment, as before 
eXplained; yet they are like\vise the objects of con1- 
pa

ion, as they are their o\vn punishnlent, and ,vithout 
repentance ,vill for ever be 
o. Noone ever did 
a designed injury to another, but at the sanIe tin1e he 
did a HIuch greater to hinIself. If therefore ,ve ,yould 
consider things justly, such an one is, according to 
the natural course of our affections, an object of corn- 
pas
ion, as ,yell as of displeasure: and to be affected 
really in this lnanner, I say really, in opposition to 
sho,v and pretence, argues the true greatness of nlind. 
We have an exan1ple of forgiveness in this ,vay in its 
utmost perfection, and ,vhich indeed includes in it illl 
that is good, in that prayer of our blessed Saviour on 
the cross: Father, forgire thent; for they knoll' not 'lfhat 
they do. 


9 20. In11Jlacflùility, in union lcitll sinfulness, terrible 
to 'reflect OJl. 
But lastly, The offences ,vhich ,ve are all guilty of 
against God, and the injuries ,vhich 111e11 do to each 
other, are often I1Ientioned together: and, 111aking 
allo,vances for the infinite distance bet\veen the 
l\Iajesty of heaven, and a frail 1110rtal, and likewise 
for this, that he cannot possibly be affected or l1loved 
as ,ve are; offences cOlnlnitted by others against our- 
selves, and the nIanner in ,vhich ,ve are apt to be 
affected with thenI, give a real occa
iol1 for calling to 
l1lind our o,vn 
ins again
t God. N ow there is an 
apprehension and presentin1en t, natural to 111ankind, 
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tllat ,ve ourselves shall one tinle or other be dealt 
,vith as ,ve deal ,vith others; and a peculiar acqui- 
escence in, and feeling of, tIle equity and justice of 
tllis equal distribution. This natural notion of equity 
the Son of Sirach has put in the strongest ,yay. He 
that 1y)re71.r;eth shnll find vcn.r;ea1lCP fnon f7u
 Lord, (fnd he 
1,.ill surely keel) his sins in re}uenzùrance. l/orgice thy 
rnei.qltùour the hurt that he hallt done unto thee, so shull thy 
si JI.
 alðo úe .forgi een 1vhen thou prayest. One luan 7)(Ylreth 
hatred against another; and doth he seek l)(lrdon front the 
Lord,( lie sholceth no .1Jlercy to n 'lJlan, 1l'ltitlt is like hiJu- 
sr(f; and cloth he ask fo}:r;iveness o.f his Olcn sio:i c ? Let 
anyone read our Saviour's parable of the king lcho took 
account of Ii is sercants d; and the equity and rightness 
of the sentence ,vhich ,vas passed upon him ,vho ,vaR 
unnlerciful to his fello,v-servant, ,viII be felt. There 
is sOl1lewhat in hlu1lan nature, ,vhicll accords to and 
fall
 in ,vith that lllethod of detern1ination. Let u
 
then place before our eyes the til1le ,vhich is repre- 
sented in the parable; that of our o,vn death, or the 
final judgn1ent. Suppose your8elves under the appre- 
l1ensions of approaclling death; that you ,vere just. 
going to appear naked and ,vithout disguise before the 
Judge of all the earth, to give an account of your 
bellaviour to,vards your fello,v-creatures: could any 
tIling raise lllore dreadful apprehensions of that 
, . 
judgment, than the reflectIon that you had been 
iluplacable, and ,vithout l1lercy to,vards those 'VIlO had 
offended you: ,vithout that forgiving spirit towards 
other
, ,vhich that it lllay now be exercised to,vards 
yourselves, is your only hope? And these natural 
apprehensions are authorized by our Saviour's applica- 
tion of the parable: So likelrise shall .1JlY hea/fenly Father 


c Ecclus. xxyiii. 1-4. 


d l\Iatt. xviii. 
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do also unto YOlt, if ye froJJ
 your hearts forgice not erery 
one his brother their lreslJ((sScS. 



 21. But the placable haee encouragenzent fronz, 
Ollr Lord. 
On the other hand, suppose a good man in the 
sanle circulnstance, in the last part and close of life; 
conscious of In any frailties, as the best are, but con- 
scious too that he had been meek, forgiving, and 
111erciful ; that he had in simplicity of heart been ready 
to pass over offences against hinlself: the having felt 
this good spirit ,viII give hiln, not only a full vie,,," 
of the anliableness of it, but the surest hope that he 
shall 111eet ,vith it in his Judge. This like,vise i
 
confirmed by hi
 o,vn declaration: If ye forgire 1Jlen 
their tresl)(lSseS, YOirr hearenly Father 
cill likelcise forgirc 
YOll. And that ,ve nlight have a constant sense of 
it upon our 111ind, the condition is expressed in our 
daily prayer. A forgiying spirit is thprefore absu- 
lutely necessary, as ever ,ve hope for pardon of our 
o,vn sins, as ever ,ve hope for peace of 111ind in our 
dying n10111ents, or for the divine Inercy at that day 
,,,"hen ,ve shall 1110st stand in need of it. 
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UPON SELF-DECEI1' 


. . 


And Nathan said to David, Thou art the n1an. - 2 SAMUEL xii. 7. 


--+- 


9 I. Nathan charges the self-coJuplacent David. 
T HESE ,vords are the application of Nathan's 
parable to David, upon occasion of llis adultery 
,vith Bathsheba, and the murder of Uriall her hus- 
band. The parable, wllich is related in the lno
t 
beautiful sinlplicity, is this: a There u'ere t1(;O 1nen in 
one city; the one rich, and the other 1Joo1". The 'rich 111(( It 
had exceeding 'Juany flocks and Jlerds: but the j'Joor 1na n 
had nothing, sare one little e
fe lct1Ub, 
fhich he had bought 
and nOllrished up: and it grew 'Up together 'lcith hÙn, and 

cith his childre1t: it did eat of his O'lCJt 171eat, and drank oj' 
his OU'll CUi), and lay in his ÙOSOJJ1, and 'lcas unto hint as 
it daughter. And there c(one (t traceller unto the rich 
'Jua'rt, and he SlJared to take of his Olfn flock {(Jul of his 
ou:n herd, to dress for the 'lfayfariJlg 1nan that 'leas COJue 
unto hint; but took the J)oo')" 'Juan's hunb, and dressed it 
for the 11zan that 'leas cO'Jue to hhn. And Darid's anger 


a Ver. I. 
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UXlS greatly kindled against the lJUt1t; and he said to 
}lathan, ...Îs the Lord lieeth, the 'Juan that haih done this 
thing shall surely die: and he shall restore the la1Jlb four- 
fold, because he did tltis thin.fJ, and ùecause he had no 1)lly. 
David pa

e8 sentence, not only that there should be 
a fourfold restitution 11Utde; but he proceeds to the 
rigour of justice, the Juan that hath done this thing shall 
die: and this judgment is pronounced ,vith the utnlost 
indignation against such an act of inhumanity; .As 
the Lord liveth, lie :ihall surely die: aud !ris auger 'It'as 
greatly kindled ((gain:;t the 'luau. And tIle Prophet 
ans,vered, Thou art the JJlan. He had been guilty of 
nluch greater inhulnanity, ,vith the utlnost delibera- 
tion, thought, and contrivance. Near a year nlust 
have passed, bet,veen the tilne of the commission of 
his crin1es, and the tÌ1ne of the Prophet's con ling to 
hÌ1n; and it does not appear fro111 the story, that 
he had in all this ,vhile the least renlorse or contrition. 


9 2. J{othing is 1uore strange than our self-.1)(lrtiatity. 
There is not any thing, relating to men and charac- 
ters, lnore surprising and unaccountable, than this 
partiality to thelnselves, ,vhich is observable in In3ny ; 
as there is nothing of nlore nlelancholy reflection, 
respecting morality, virtue, and religion. Hence it is 
that ll1any men seeln perfect strangers to their o,vn 
characters. They think, and reason, and judge quite 
differently upon any Inatter relating to themselves, 
froln "\vhat they do in cases of other
 ,vhere they are 
not interested. Hence it is one hears people exposing 
follie
, "\vhich they thell1selves are enlinent for; and 
talking ,vith great severity against particular vices, 
,vhich, if all the ,vorld be not ll1istaken, they them- 
selve
 are notoriously guilty of. This self-ignorance 
and 
elf-partiality nlay be in all different degrees. It 
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is a lovver degree of it ,vhich David hin1self refers to 
in these words, JJTho can tell hOlV o.ft lie Qf(endetlt 
 
o cleanse tholt Jue front 1ny secret faults. This is the 
ground of that advice of Elihu to Job: Surely it is 
'Jlleet to ùe said unto God,--Tliat lchich I see not, teach 
tholt 'Jne; if I haee done iniquity, I lfill do no 'Jnore. 
And Soloillon sa,v this thing in a very strong light, 
,vhen lIe said, He that trusteth his Ol(jJl, heart is (t fool. 


* 3. lIenee the (]i:nolv thyself' of the ancients. 
This like,vise was the reason 'VllY that precept, ]{nolv 
thyse{f, ,vas so frequently inculcated by the philoso- 
phers of old. For if it ,vere not for that partial and 
fond regard to ourselves, it ,vould certainly be no great 
difficulty to kno,v our o,vn character, ,vhat passes 
,vitllin, tIle bent and bias of our n1Ïnd; nlucll less 
,vould there be any difficulty in judging rightly of 
our ovvn actions. But fronl this partiality it fre- 
quelltly con1es .to pass, that the observation of n1any 
111en's being theillselves last of all acquainted ,yitl1 
,vhat falls out in their O'Vll fanlilies, 111ay be applied 
to a Ilearer 110n1e, to ,vhat passes ,vithin their o,vn 
breasts. 


9 4. Usual te'J1l1Jer: (a) absence o"f Jllistrust: (b) as- 
SUJJ11J!ion that all is right: (c) disregard of lJreCelJt, 
u3lcn against ourselres. 
There is plainly, in the generality of n1ankind, an 
absence of doubt or distru
t, in a very great llleasure, 
as to their III oral character and behaviour; and like-_ 
,vise a disposition to take for granted, that all is right 
and ,veIl with thelll in these respects. The forn1er 
is o,ving to their not reflecting, not exercising their 
judgn1ent upon themselyes; the latter, to self-love. 
I am not speaking of that extravagance, ,vhich is 
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s0l11etinles to be nlet ,vitll; instances of persons 
declaring in "\vord
 at length, that they never ,vere 
in the ,yrong, nor had ever any diffidence to the just- 
ness of their conduct, in their ,vllole lives. No, these 
people are too far gone to have any thing said to thel11. 
The thing before us is indeed of this kind, but in 
a lower degree, and confined to the nloral character: 
s0l11e"\vhat of "\vhich ,ve alll10
t all of us have, "\vithout 
reflecting upon it. N o,y consider how long, and ho,y 
grossly, a person of the best understanding Illight be 
iUlposed upon by one of 'VhOll1 he had not any sus- 
picion, and in ,vhonl he placed an entire confidence; 
e
pecially if there ,yore friendsl1ip and real kindness 
in the case: surely this holds even stronger ,vith 
respect to that self ,ve are all so fond of. Hence 
arises in ll1en a disregard of reproof and instruction, 
rules of conduct ànd n10ral discipline, ,vhich occasion- 
ally conle in their ,vay: a disregard, I say, of the
e ; 
not in every respect, but in this single one, llan1ely, 
as ,vhat ll1a)" be of service to thenl in particular 
to,vards l11ending their o,vn hearts and tenlpers, and 
111aking thenl better 111en. It neyer in earne
t con1e
 
into their thoughts, ,vhether such adnlo11ition
 nlay 
not relate, and be of service to thenlselyes; and thi
 
quite distinct froll1 a positive persuasion to the con- 
trary, a persuasion fron1 reflection that they are inno- 
cent and blalneless in those respects. Thus ,ve nlay 
invert the observation ,vhich is sOlne,vhere Inade upon 
Brutus, that he never read, but in order to ll1ake hÏ1n- 
self a better nlan. It 
carce ronles into the thought
 
of the generality of I1lankind, that this use is to be 
111ade of moral reflections 'v hich they l1leet ,yith; that 
this use, I say, is to be 111ade of theln by thenlselves, 
for every body observes and ,vonders that it is not 
done by others. 
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9 s. .J.4lso exclusi re self-interest. 
Further, there are instances of persons haying so 
fixed and steady an eye upon their own interest, what- 
ever they place it in, and tIle interest of those vvholn 
they consider as themselyes, as in 3 lllanner to regard 
nothing else; their views are almost confined to this 
alone. Now we cannot be acquainted with, or in any 
propriety of speech be said to kno,v any thing, but 
,vhat we àttend to. If therefore they attend only 
to one side, they really ,viti not, cannot see or kno,v 
what is to be alleged on the other. Though a lllan 
l1ath the best eyes in the world, he cannot see any 
way but that whicll he turns thenl. Thus these 
persons, without passing over the least, the lllost 
lllinute thing, which can possibly be urged in favour 
of thelllselves, shall overlook entirely the plainest 
and most obvious things on the other side. 


9 6. They inquire only to justify. 
And wllilst they are under the po,ver of this temper, 
tllought and consideration UpOll the lllatter before 
them has scarce any tendency to set thenl right: 
because they are engaged; and their deliberation con- 
cerning an action to be done, or reflection upon it 
after,vards, is not to see ,vllether it be right, but to 
find out reasons to justify or palliate it; palliate it, 
not to others, but to themsel Yes. 
9 7. JJTith self-i[JJtoraure, lJer],ajJs, oilly in the fnZ'o7frife 
1) ro 1)(1 ns i t y. 
In sonle tllere is to be observed a general ignorance 
of themselves, and ,vrong ,yay of thinking and judging 
in every thing relating to themselves; their fortune, 
reputation, every thing in ,vhich self can come in: 
and this perhaps attended ,vith the right est judgnlent 
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in all other nlatters. In others this partiality is not 
so general, ha
 not taken hold of the ,vhole nlan, 
but is confined to 
onle particular favourite pa:s
ion, 
interest, or pursuit; suppose anlbition, covetousne

, 
or any other. And these persons nlay probably judge 
and deterlnine ,vhat is perfectly just and proper, even 
in things in ,vhich they thenlselves are concerned, 
if these things haye no relation to their particular 
favourite passion or pursuit. Hence ariseB that anlazing 
incongruity, and seenling inconsistency of character, 
from ,vhence slight observers take it for granted, that 
the whole is hypocritical and false; not being able 
other,vise to reconcile the Béveral part
: ,vherea:s in 
truth there iB real hone
ty, so far a
 it goes. There 
is such a thing as 111en's being honest to SUCll a degree, 
and in such respects, but no further. And this, as it 
is true, so it is absolutely necessary to be taken notice 
of, and allo,ved thenl; 
UCll general and undisti11gui
h- 
ing censure of their ,vhole character, as designing and 
false, being one 111ain thing ,vhich confir111s thenl in 
their self-deceit. They kno,v that the ,vllole censure 
is not true; and so take for granted that no part 
of it is. 


9 8. The judgJJlent is jJcrrerted through the lJClssions. 
But to go 011 ,vith the explanation of the thing 
itself: v-rice in general con
i
t8 in having an un- 
reasonable and too great regard to our
elves, in conl- 
pari
on of others. Robbery and nlurder is never fron1 
the love of injustice or cruelty, but to gratify sonle 
other passion, to gain sonle supposed advantage: and 
it is false selfishness alone, ,vhether cool or passionate, 
whicll Inakes a nlan resolutely pursue that end, be it 
eyer so Inuch to the injury of another. But ,vhereas, 
in COlnnlon and ordinary wickedness, this unreason- 
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ableness, this partiality and selfisllness, relates only, or 
chiefly, to the tenlper and passions, in the characters 
,ve are no,v considering, it reache
 to the understand- 
ing, and influences the very judgtnent b. And, besides 
that general want of distrust and diffidence concerning 
our o,vn character, there are, you see, two things, 
,vhich lnay tllUS prejudice and darken the understand- 
ing itself: that overfondness for ourselves, ,vhich ,ve 
are all so liable to; and !:1lso being under the po,ver 
of any particular pa

ion or appetite, or engaged in 
any particular pursuit. And these, especially the last 
of the two, Inay be in so great a degree, as to influence 
our judgment, even of other per
on
 and their be- 
llaviour. Thus a l11an, ,vhose tenlper is fornled to 
alnbition or covetousness, shall even approve of thenl 
sOlnetilnes in Qthers. 


L NOTE. That peculiar regard for ourselves ,,
hich frequently 
There '}}lalJ be a produces this partiality of judgment in our o,vn 
morbid t:.rcn:i
 in favour, n1n.y have a tluite contrary effect, anù 
self-inspection. occa::;ion the uhno::;t diffidence and distrust of 
oursE'lves; \vere it only, as it 111ay set us upon a 1110re frequent 
and strict survey and revie,v of our o'vu character and behaviour. 
This search or recollection itself iluplies s0111e,vhat of diffidence; 
and the discoveries ,ve n1ake, ,,,hat is brought to our vie,v, may 
possibly increase it. Good.,vill to another Inay either blind our 
judgll1ent, so as to 11lake us overlook his faults; or it may put 
us upon exercising that judglllent ,vith greater strictness, to see 
\vhethel' he is so faultless and perfect as ,ve ,vish hÏ1n. If that 
peeu liar regard to ourselves leads Ub to eX
lllline our O'Vll character 
,vith this greater severity, in ordér really to Ï1nprove and gro,v 
better, it is the 1110st con1111enduble turn of lllind pOl::>sible, ànd 
can scarce Le to excess. But if, as every thing hath its counter- 
feit, ,ve are so n1uch elnployed about ourselves in ordpr to 
di::;guise ,vhat is :llniss, and to n1ake a better appenrance; or 
if our attention to ourselves has chiefly this effect; it is liable 
to run up into the greatest ,veakness and excess, and is like 
all other excesses its o,yn disappoinhnent: for scarce any sho,v 
theulselves to advuntage, ,vho are over solicitous of doing so. 
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9 9. Great l Jarl of llTUJl.rJ-doing is froJ11 this sunrce. 
Its e.l'treJJte CUJ/!il.YjUences. 
Thi-.; 
eems to be in a good n1easure the account 
of 
elf-partialit.Y and self-deceit, ,vhen traced up to itB 
original. Whether it be or be not thought sati::.,fac- 
tory, that there is SUCll a thing is n1anife
t; and that 
it is the occasion of great part of the unreasonable 
behaviour of 111en to,vards each other: that by 111eans 
of it they palliate their vices and follies to then1selves : 
and that it prevent
 their applying to then1selves those 
reproofs and instructions, ,vhich they n1eet ,vith either 
in scripture or in n10ral and religious discourses.. though 
exactly suitable to the state of their o,vn n1ind, and 
the course of their behaviour. There is one thing 
further to be added here, that the ten1per ,ve di
- 
tinguish by hardness of heart ,vith respect to others, 
joined ,vith this self-partiality, ,yill carry a luan aln10st 
any lengths of ,vickedness, in the ,yay of oppression, 
hard usage of others, ilnd even to plain injustice; 
,yithout his having, fronl ,,,"hat appear
, any real 
ense 
at all of it.. Thi
 indeed ,vas not the general character 
of David: for he plainly gave scope to the affections of 
con1passion and good.,vill, as ,veIl as to his pa:-,:-3ions 
of another kind. 
But as son1.e occasions and circlUl1stances lie 1110re 
open to thi
 self-deceit, and giye it greater scope and 
opportunities than others, these require to be palii- 
cularly nlentioned. 


9 10. Frequent d{fficulty of defining: enhanced ùy tece. 
It is to be obser\Ted then, that as there are express 
detern1inate acts of ,vickedness, such as nlurder, 
adultery, theft: so, on the other hand, there are num- 
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berless cases in ,vhich the vice and ,vickedne
8 cannot 
be exactly defined; but consists in a certain general 
ten1.per and course of action, or in the neglect of SOllle 
duty, suppose charity or any other, "\vhose bounds and 
degrees are not fixed. This is the very province of 
self-deceit and self-partiality: llere it governs "\vitllout 
check or control. 'For what conln1andnlent is there 
broken? Is there a transgression where tllere i
 no 
la"\v? a vice whicll cannot be defined?' 
"\Vhoever will consider the whole con111lerce of 
llunlan life, will see that a great part, perhap
 the 
greatest part, of the intercourse aillongst mankind, 
cannot be reduced to fixed detern1inate rule
. Yet in 
these cases tllere is a righ t and a ,vrong: a 1l1erciful, 
a liberal, a kind and conlpassionate behaviour, ,vhich 
surely is our duty; and an unmerciful contracted 
spirit, an llard and oppressive course of bellaviour, 
"\vhich is IllOst certainly in1n10ral ,-lnd vicious. But 
,vho can define precisely, ,vherein that contracted 
spirit and llard usage of others consist, as 111urder 
and theft may be defined? there is not a ,vord Î11 
our language, ,vhich expresses n10re detestaLle ,vicked- 
ness than ojJ]Jression: yet the nature of this vice 
cannot be BO exactly 
tated, nor the bounds of it so 
deterillinately marked, as that ,ve shall be able to 
say in all instances, ,yhere rigid rigllt and justice 
ends, and oppression begins. III tllese cases there 
is great latitude left, for everyone to detern1ine for, 
and consequently to deceive hilllself. It is cl1iefly 
in these cases that self-deceit con1es in; as every 
one n1.ust see that tl1ere is 111uch larger scope for it 
l1ere, than in express, single, deterillinate acts of 
,vickedness. Ho,vever, it conles in ,vith respect to 
the ci rCll nlstances attending the lllost gross and deter- 
111inate acts of ,vickedness. 
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9 I I. DaTid a lJrodigiolls instance of selfdeceit: llo
r, 

ce knolv not. 
Of this, the story of David, no,v before us, affords 
the n10st astonishing instance. It is really prodigious, 
to see a lnan, before so re111arkable for virtue and 
piety, going on deliberately from adultery to 111urder, 
,vith the same cool contrivance, and, from ,vhat appears, 
,vith as little disturbance, as a man ,vould endeavour 
to prevent the ill consequences of a lnistake he had 
lnade in any COlnmon Inatter. That total insen
ibility 
of nlind ,vith respect to those horrid crinles, after 
the con1n1ission of then1, n1anifestly sho,vs that he did 
SOlne ,yay or other delude himself: and tllis could 
not be ,vith respect to the crimes then1selves, they 
,vere so 111anifestly of the grossest kind. What the 
particular circun1stances ,vere, ,vith ,vhich he ex- 
tenuated theIn, and quieted and deceived hÜnself, 
is not related. 


9 12. It is in itself extrcl1le guilt; the blinding of' 
the Ùncard eye. 
Having thus eXplained the nature of internal 
hypocrisy and self-deceit, and rel11arked the occasions 
upon ,vhich it exerts itself; there are several thing
 
further to be observed concerning it: that all of the 
sources, to ,vhich it ,vas traced up, are sOllletin1es 
observable together in one and the san1e person: but 
that one of theln is Inore ren1arkable, and to a higher 
degree, in son1e, and other
 of then1 are 
o in others : 
that in general it is a conlplicated thing; and 111ay 
be in all differellt degrees and kinds: that the telnper 
itself is essentially in its o,vn nature vicious and 
inlllloral. It is unfairness; it is di::.,honesty; it is 
falseness of heart: and is therefore ::so far fro1l1 exte- 
VOL. II. N 
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lluating guilt, that it is itself the greatest of all guilt 
in proportion to tIle degree it prevails; for it is a cor- 
ruption of the whole 1110ral cl1aracter in its principle. 
Our understanding, and sense of good and evil, is the 
light and guide of life: If therefore this light that is iJt 
thee ùe darkness, hOlV great is that darkness c! For tIlis 
reason our Saviour puts an eril eye as the direct oppo- 
site to a single eye; the absence of that siu1plicity, 
,vllich these last ,"vords ilnply, being itself evil alld 
,ricious. Aud whilst Ineu are under the po,ver of tIlis 
teulper, in proportion still to tIle degree they are so, 
they are fortified 011 'every side against conviction: 
and wIlen they hear tIle vice and folly of ,vhat is in 
truth their o'vn course of life, exposed in tIle justest 
and strongest nlanner, tIley will often assent to it, 
and even carry tIle Inatter furtller; persuading then1- 
selves, one does not know 110W, but sonle ,yay or 
other persuading tIlelnsel Yes, that tI1ey are out of 
the case, and that it IlatIl no relation to thenl. 



 13. Often or ahcays attended 1.cifh S01ne i1nlJlicit 
suslnc lone 
Yet, notwithstanding this, tIlere frequently G1J1Jears 
a suspicion, that all is not right, or as it sIlouId be; 
and perhaps tIlere is alu){lYs at bottol1l s0l11ewhat of 
this sort. There are doubtless many instances of the 
aUlbitious, the revengeful, the covetous, and those 
,vIlonl ,vith too great indulgence we only call tIle n1en 
of pleasure, WllO ,viII not allo"\v then1selves to think 
110W guilty tlley are, ,vho explain and argue a,vay 
tlleir guilt to the111selves: and thougll they do really 
ilnpose upon themselves in sonle measure, yet there 
are none of tlleffi but have, if not a proper kno,vledge, 
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yet at least an implicit suspicion, ,vhere the weakness 
lies, and what pali of their behaviour they have reason 
to ,vish unkno\vn or forgotten for ever. Truth, and 
real good sense, and thorough integrity, carry along 
,vith thenl a peculiar consciousness of their o,vn 
genuineness: there is a feeling belonging to then1, 
,vhich does not accon1pany their counterfeits, error, 
folly, half-honesty, partial and slight regard
 to virtue 
and right, so far only as they are consistent with 
that course of gratification ,vhich Hlen happen to be 
set upon. And, if this be tIle case, it is H1.ucl1 the 
san1.e as if ,ve should suppose a nlan to have had 
a general vie,v of son1e scene, enough to satisfy l1in1. 
that it ,va
 very di
agreeable, and then to Bhut his 
eyes, that he n1.ight not have a particular or c1istin
t 
vie,v of its several deforn1ities. It is as easy to close 
the eyes of the Inind, as those of the body: and the 
forn1.er is more frequently done ,vith ,vilfulness, and 
yet not attended to, than the latter; the actions of 
the nlind being 1110re quick and transient, than those 
of the senses. 


9 14. ("OJJllJarison 1citlt those 1cho (( tnÙl looking into 
the stale of their affairs. 
This n1ay be further illustrated by another thing 
observable in ordinary life. It is not unCOilllnon for 
persons, ,vho run out their fortunes, entirely to neglect 
looking into the state of their affairs, and this fro In 
a general kno,vledge, that the condition of thenl is 
bad. These extravagant people are perpetually ruined 
before they thenlselves expected it: and they tell 
you for an excuse, and tell you truly, that they did 
not think they ,vere so lnnch in debt, or that their 
expenses so far exceed
d their incon1e. And yet no 
one ,viII take this for an excuse, ,vho is sensible that 
N 2 
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their ignorance of their particular circumstances ,vas 
o,ving to their general kno,vledge of them; that is, 
tlleir general kno,v ledge, that nlatters ,vere not ,veIl 
"\vith tllem, prevented their looking into particulars. 
There is some,vhat of the like kind ,vith this ill 
respect to l1lorals, virtue, and religion. ]\;1el1 find tllat 
the survey of themselves, tlleir o,vn heart and temper, 
tlleir o"\vn life and behaviour, dotll not afford them 
satisfaction: things are not as tlley should be: there- 
fore tlley turn a,vay, ,viII 110t go over particulars, or 
look deeper, lest they should find more amiss. }-'or 
\vho ,vould choose to be put out of hunlour ,vitll llim- 
self? No one, surely, if it ,vere not in order to Inend, 
and to be n10re thoroughly and better pleased "\vith 
llinlself for the future. 
If this sincere self-enjoyment and 110me satisfaction 
be thought desirable, and ,vorth some pains and 
diligence: the follo"\ving reflectiollS ,viII, I suppose, 
deserye your attention; as ,vhat lnay be of seryice 
and assistance to all "\vho are in any measure llonestly 
disposed, for avoiding that fatal self-deceit, and to,vnrds 
getting acquainted ,vith theillseives. 


9 IS. Each Olvns selj-dece]Jtion to ùe 
n all exCelJt 
hi JJlselj. 
TIle first is, tllat those ,vho have never llad any 
suspicion of, ,vllo have never made allo,vances for, 
this ,yeakness in themselves, ,vho have never (if Inlay 
be allo,ved such a manner of speaking) caught thenl- 
selves in it, 11lay allllost take for granted that they 
11ave been very l11uch misled by it. For consider: 
nothing i
 Illore 11lanifest, than that affection and 
passiol1 of all kinds influence the judgnlent. N o,v as 
,ve have naturally a greater regard to ourselves than 
to others, as tIle private affection is more prevalent 
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than the public; the fornler ,viII have proportionally 
a greater influence upon the judgnlent, upon our ,yay 
of con
idering things. People are not back,vard in 
o\vning this partiality of judgment, in cases of friend- 
ship and natural relation. The reason is obvious, 
,vhy it is not so readily ackno,vledged, ,vhen the 
interest ,vhich misleads us is 1110re confined, confined 
to ourselves: but ,,?e all take notice of it in each other 
in the::;e cases. There is not any observation Inore 
C 0llliI1 on , than tllat there is no judging of a l11atter 
fronl hearing only one side. This is not founded upon 
supposition, at least it is not al,yays, of a fornled 
design in the relater to deceive: for it holds in cases, 
,vhere he expects that the ,vhole ,yill be told over 
again by the other side. But the supposition, ,vhich 
this observation is founded upon, is the very thing 
no,v before us; nanlely, that lnen are exceedingly 
prone to deceive themselves, and judge too fayourably 
in every respect, ,vhere thenlselves and their o,vn 
interest are concerned. Thus, though ,ye have not 
the least reason to suspect that such an interested 
person hath any intention to deceive us, yet ,ve of 
course nlake great allo,vances for his having deceived 
hinlself. 


9 16. But ought to take it for granierl that he has 
it lctJ:qel y. 


If this be general, alll10st universal, it is prodigious 
that every lllan can think hÏ1llself an exception, and 
that lle is free frolll this self-partiality. The direct 
contrary is the truth. Every man lllay take for granted 
that he has a great deal of it, till, froll1 the strictest 
observation upon hinlself, he finds particular reason 
to think other,vise. 
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9 17. .LIs a jJartial test: 'lchat ttfould your enenty .first 
charge U1Jon YUlt?' 
Secondly, There is one easy and alnlost sure ,yay to 
avoid being nlisled by this self-partiality, and to get 
acquainted witll our real character: to have regard to 
the suspicious pali of it, and keep a steady eye over 
ourselves in that respect. Suppose tllen a man fully 
satisfied with himself, and his own behaviour; SUCll 
an one, if you please, as the Pharisee in tIle Gospel, 
or a better man.- Well; but allowing this good 
opinion you have of yourself to be true, yet everyone 
is liable to be misrepresented. Suppose then an 
enemy were to set about defaming you, what part of 
your character would he single out? What particular 
scalldal, think you, "\vould Ile be most likely to fix 
upon you? And ,vhat would the ,vorld be most ready 
to believe? There is scarce a man living but could, 
from tile most transient superficial view of hilllself, 
answer this question. What is that ill tIling, tllat 
faulty behaviour, "\vhich I anl apprehensive an enenlY, 
'VllO ,vas thoroughly acquainted witll me, would be 
lllost likely to lay to my charge, and whicll tIle 
,vorld would be most apt to believe? It is indeed 
possible tllat a man may 110t be guilty in that respect. 
All that I say is, let llim in plainness and honesty 
fix upon tllat part of his character for a particular 
survey and reflection; and by tllis lle ,viII conle to be 
acquainted, ,vhetller he be guilty or innocent in that 
respect, and how far lle is one or the otller. 


9 18. The double substitution enjoined by our Lord. 
Thirdly, It ,vould very Inuch prevent our being 
misled by this self-partiality, to reduce that practical 
rule of our Saviour, TVhatsoever ye 
()ould that 1nen Sholtlll 
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do to you, el
en so do 'Unto thC1Jl, to our judgnlent and 
,yay of thinking. This rule, you see, consists of t,vo 
part
. One is, to substitute another for yourself, \vhen 
you take a survey of any part of your behaviour, or 
consider \vhat is proper 
n1d fit and reasonable for you 
to do upon any occasion: the other part is, that you 
substitute yourself in the room of anotl1er; consider 
yourself as the person affected by such a behaviour, 
or to\vards whom such an action is done: and then 
you \vould not only see, but likevvise feel, the reason- 
ableness or unreasonablene

 of such an action or 
behaviour. But, alas! the rule itself lllay be dis- 
honestly applied: there are persons who have not 
Ï1npartiality enough \vith respect to thenlselves, 110r 
regard enough for others, to be able to make ët just 
application of it. This just applieation, if Inen would 
honestly lllake it, is in effect all that I have been 
recolnmending; it is the \vhole thing, the direct 
contrary to that in\var
 dishonesty as respecting our 
intercourse with our fello,v-creatures. And even the 
bearing this rule in their thoughts lnay be of SOllIe 
service; the attempt thus to apply it, is an attelllpt 
to\vards being fair and inlpartial, and lnay' chance 
una\vares to sho\v theln to t11en1sel ves, to sho,v thenl 
the truth of the case tl1ey are considering. 


9 19. It is safer to úe 
cicked in the ordinary 1l'ay, than 
front this corruption lying at the 1"00t. 
Upon the \vhole it is ll1anifest, that there is suell 
a thing as this self-partiality and self-deceit: that in 
SOlne persons it is to a degree ,vhich vvould be thought 
incredible, \vere not the instances before our eyes; of 
,vhieh the behaviour of David is perl1aps the highest 
possible one, in a single particular case; for there is 
not the least appearance, that it reaclled 11is general 
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cllaracter: that ,ve are almost all of us influenced 
by it in sonle degree, and in some respects: that there- 
fore everyone ought to llave an eye to and beware 
of it. And all that I have further to add upon this 
subject is, that either tllere is a difference between 
rigllt and ,vrong, or tllere is not: religion is true, or 
it is not. If it be not, there is no reason for any 
concern übout it: but if it be true, it requires real 
fairness of mind and honesty of lleart. And, if 
people ,viII be ,vicked, they llad better of the t,vo 
be so from the COlnnlOll vicious passions without SUCll 
refinements, than fronl this deep and calln source of 
delusion; "\vhicll underlnines the ,vhole principle of 
good; darkens that light, that candle of tile Lord 
?vithin, which is to direct our steps; and corrupts 
COllscience, "\vhich is the guide of life. 



SERßION XI 


UPON THE LOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 


PREACHED ON ADVENT SUNDAY. 


. . 


And if there be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. - ROMANS xiii. 9. 


. . 


9 I. EnhaucecllJrofession of self-interest a note of 
the age. 
I T is commonly observed, that there is a disposition 
in men to cOlnplain of the viciousness and cor- 
ruption of the age in ,vhich they live, as greater 
than that of former ones; which is usually follo,ved 
with this further observation, that mankind has been 
in that respect much the same in all times. N O'V, 
not to determine whether this last be not contradicted 
by the accounts of history; thus much can scarce be 
doubted, that vice and folly takes different turns, 
and some particular kinds of it are nlore open and 
avo,ved in some ages than in others: and, I suppose, 
it may be spoken of as very much the distinction of 
the present to profess a contracted spirit, and greater 
regards to self-interest, than appears to have been 
done formerly. Upon this account it See111S ,vortll 
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\vhile to inquire, wllether private interest is likely 
to be promoted in proportion to the degree in \vllich 
self-love engrosses us, and prevails over all other 
principles; or 1.ohrther the coutracted ajJèctio,n 1JU(,Y not 
jJossibly be so lJrevalent as to dis(tjJjJoint itself, and eeen 
contradict its Olcn eud, j)}'Ùxtfe good. 


9 2. Benevolence and self-lore are not in conflict. 
And since, further, tIlere is generally thought to 
be some peculiar kind of contrariety between self- 
love and the love of our neigllbour, between tIle 
pursuit of public and of private good; insomuch that 
,vIlen you are recommending one of these, you are 
supposed to be speaking against tIle other; and fronl 
lIenee arises a secret prejudice against, and frequently 
open scorn of all talk of public spirit, and real good- 
,viII to our fellow-creatures; it ,viII be necessary to 
inquire 
vhat 1"espect benevolence hath to self-lo've, and 
the pursuit of private interest to the lJursuit of public: 
or whether there be any thing of that peculiar in- 
consistence and contrariety between them, over and 
above what there is between self-love and other pas- 
sions and particular affections r and their respective 
pursuits. 
The
e inquiries, it is lloped, may be favourably 
attended to: for tllere silall be all possible conces- 
sions nlade to tIle favourite passion, which hath so 
111uch allowed to it, and whose cause is so universally 
pleaded: it shall be treated with tIle utmost tender- 
ness and concern for its interests. 
In order to tllis, as ,veIl as to deteruline tIle fore- 
lnentioned questions, it will be necessary to consider 
the 1iature, the object, and end of that self-love, as dis- 
tinguished fron
 other princiJ.]les or affections in the nÛnd, 
and their 'respective objects. 
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 3. Self-love seeks halJ1Jiupss at laJ:r;c; Qf J)((rticular 
alfections, eaclt -rests U1J()}l its OlfJl ubject. 
Every III an hath a general desire of his o,vn happi- 
ness; and like, vise a variety of particular affection
, 
passions, and appetites to particular external objects. 
The fornler proceeds from, or is self-love; and seenlR 
inseparable fronl all sensible creatures, ,vho can reflect 
upon thenlselves and their O"\vn interest or happiness, 
so liB to have that interest an object to their nlinds : 
,vhat is to be said of the latter is, that they proceed 
fronl, or together 11lake up that particular nature, 
according to ,vhich nlan is nlade. The object the 
fornler pursues is some,vhat internal, our o,vn happi- 
ne
s, enjoynlent, Batisfaction; wllether we l1ave, or 
have not, a distinct particular perception ,vhat it is, 
or ,vherein it consists: the objects of the latter are 
this or tllat particular external thing, ,vhicll the affec- 
tions tend to,vards, and of ,vhich it hath al,vays a 
particular idea or perception. The principle ,ve call 
self-love never seeks any thing external for the sake 
of tIle thing, but only as a means of happiness or 
good: particular affections rest in the external things 
thenlselves. One belongs to 111an as a reasonable 
creature reflecting upon his o,vn interest or happine

. 
The other, though quite distinct from reason, are as 
nluch a part of hunlan nature. 
That all particular appetites and passions are to- 
,yards external things thenlselres, distinct froIll the 
lJleasllre arising Ironl then
, is lllanifested from hence; 
that there could not be this pleasure, ,vere it not for 
that prior suitableness between the object and the 
passion: there could be no enjoynlent or delight 
froln one thing 1110re than another, fronl eating fooù 
1110re than froll1 s,vallo,ving a stone, if there were 
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not an affection or appetite to one thing lllore than 
another. 


9 4. Such affections are not to be 1"esolvecl into self-lot"e. 
Every particular affection, even tIle love of our 
neighbour, is as really our o,vn affection, as self-love; 
and the pleasure arising frolll its gratification is as 
llluch nlY o,vn pleasure, as the pleasure self-love ,vould 
Ilave, from kno,ving I lnyself should be happy SOUle 
tiu1e llence, ,vould be IllY o,vn pleasure. And if, 
because every particular affection is a nlan's o,vn, and 
the pleasure arising fronl its gratification his o,vn 
pleasure, or pleasure to llinlself, such particular affec- 
tion lllust be called self-love; according to tllis ,yay 
of speaking, no creature ,vhatever can possibly act 
but lllerely frolll self-love; and every action and every 
affection ,vhatever is to be resolved up into tllis 
one principle. But then this is not tIle language of 
mankind: or if it were, ,ve should ,vant ,vords to 
express tIle difference, bet,veell tIle principle of an 
action, proceeding fron1 cool consideration that it ,viII 
be to IllY own advantage; and an action, suppose of 
revenge, or of friendship, by ,vhich a man runs upon 
celiain ruin, to do evil or good to another. It is 
lllanifest the principles of these actions are totally 
different, and so ,vant different ,vords to be distin- 
guished by: all that they agree in is, tllat they botll 
proceed frolll, and are done to gratify an inclination 
in a lllan's self. But the principle or inclinatioll in 
one case is self-love; in the other, llatred or love of 
another. TIlere is then a distinction bet,veen the 
cool principle of self-love, or general desire of our O'VIl 
llappiness, as one part of our llature, and one prin- 
ciple of action; and tIle particular affections to,vards 
particular external objects, as another part of our 
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nature, and another principle of action. Ho\v luuch 
soever therefore is to be allo\ved for self-love, yet it 
cannot be allo\ved to be the \vhole of our in\vard 
constitution; because, you see, there are other parts 
or principles ,vIlicil COllIe into it. 


9 5. Their acts are nanzed according to their objects: 
acts of self-lore are calleel interested. 
Further, private happiness or good is all \"hicil self- 
love can l1lake us desire, or be concerned about: in 
having this consists its gratification: it is an affection 
to ourselves; a regard to our o\vn interest, happiness, 
and private good: and in the proportion a nlan hath 
this, he is interested, or a lover of himself. Let this 
be kept in nlind; because there is cOlnnlonly, as I 
shall presently have occasion to observe, another sense 
put upon these ,vords. On the other hand, particular 
affections tend to,vards particular external things: 
these are tlleir objects; having these is their end: in 
this consists their gratification: no lnatter \vhether it 
be, or be not, upon the \vhole, our interest or hap- 
piness. An action done froin the former of these 
principles is called an interested action. An action 
proceeding fronl any of tIle latter has its denolnination 
of passionate, aUlbitious, friendly, revengeful, or any 
other, fron1 the particular appetite or affection fron1 
\vhich it proceeds. Thus self-love as one part of 
hunlan nature, and the several particular principles 
as the other part, are, thenl
elve
, thèir objects and 
end
, stated and :sho\vn. 


9 6. HalJ1Jiness lies not in self-lorce,. but in the enjoYJJzcnt 
of ulJjects suited to our nature. 
Froin hence it \vill Le easy to see, ho\v far, and 
in \vhat ,vay:s, each of the
e can contribute and be 
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subservient to the private good of tIle individual. 
Happiness does not consist in self-love. The desire 
of llappine

 is 110 ITIOre the thing itself, than the 
desire of riches is the possessioll or enjoynlent of 
thenl. People 11lay love tilelllseives ,vith the most 
entire èlnd unbounded affection, and yet be extrenlely 
llliserable. Neitller can self-love any way help thenl 
out, but by setting thenl Oil ,york to get rid of the 
causes of their misery, to gain or lllë:lke use of tllose 
objects which are by nature adapted to afford satis- 
faction. Happiness or satisfaction consists only in 
tIle enjoymellt of those objects, ,vhicll are by nature 
suited to our several particular appetites, passions, 
and affections 1. So that if self-love ,vllolly engrosses 
us, and leaves no roonl for any other principle, tllcre 
can be absolutely no SUCll tIling at all as llappiness, 
or enjoyment of any kind ,vhatever; since happiness 
consists in the gratification of particular passions, 
,vhicll supposes tIle having of them. Self-love then 
does not constitute this or that to be our interest or 
good; but, our interest or good being constituted by 
Ilature and supposed, self-love only putb us upon 
obtaining and securing it. 


9 7. A contracted self-lore JJzay 'll'ork against our 
halJjJiness,. and holt,. 
Therefore, if it be possible, that self-love nlay pre- 
vail and exert itself in a degree or nlanner ,vhich is 
110t subservient to tllis end; then it ,vill not follo,v, 
that our interest ,viII be pronloted in proportion to 
tIle degree in ,vhicll tllat principle engros
eB us, and 
prevails over otllers. Nay further, tIle pri v"ate and 
contracted affection, when it is not subservient to this 
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end, private good, Inay, for any thing that appears, 
llave a direct contrary tendency and effect. And if 
,ve ,viII consider the lllatter, ,ve shall see that it often 
really has. Disengageulent is absolutely necessary to 
enjoYlnent: 
tnd a person may have so steady and 
fixed an eye upon. his o,vn interest, ,vhat
ver he 
places it in, as 111ay hinder him fronl attending to 
nlany gratificatiolls ,vithin his reach, which others 
have their nlinds free and OlJen to. Over-fondness 
for a child is not generally thought to be for its 
advantage: and, if there be any guess to be lllade 
fro1l1 appearance
, surely that character we c
tll selfish 
is not the nlo
t pronlising for happine

. Such a 
tenlper Inay plainly be, and exert itself in a degree 
and lllanner ,vhich Inay give unnecessary and useless 
solicitude and anxiety, in a degree and lllanner 
,vhich nlay prevent obtaining the nleans and nlaterials 
of enjoyment, as ,veIl as the 111aking u
e of thenl. 
Inlnloderate self-love doeH very ill consult its o,vn 
interest: and, how 111uch soever a paradox it may 
appear, it is certainly true, that even from self-love 
,ve should endeavour to get over all inordinate regard 
to, and consideration of ourselves. Everyone of our 
passions and affections hath its natural stint and 
bound, ,vhich Inay easily be exceeded; ,vhereas our 
enjoYlnents can possibly be but in a deterlninate 
l1leasure and degree. Therefore such excess of the 
affection, since it cannot procure any enjoyment, 
lllust in all cases be useless; but is generally 
attended ,vith inconveniences, and often is dO'VIl- 
right pain and nlisery. This llolds as l1luch ,vith 
regard to self-love as to all other affections. The 
natural degree of it, so far as it sets us on ,york to 
gain and nlake use of the nlaterials of satisfaction, 
nlay be to our real advantage; but beyond or besides 
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this, it is in several respects an inconvenience and 
disadvantage. Thus it appears, that private interest 
is so far from being likely to be promoted in propor- 
tion to the degree in which self-love engrosses us, and 
prevails over all other principles; that the contracted 
affection 1nay be so lJrevalent as to disalJpoint itself, and 
even contradict its otvn end, prirafe good. 


9 8. Counfer-1 Jlea : 'self-love delights in the pa1"ticula1" 
ajJèctions, C01nlJetes with the love of our neighbou1".' 
'But 'VllO, except the most sordidly covetous, ever 
thought there was any rivalship between the love of 
greatness, honour, power, or between sensual appe- 
tites, and self-love? No, tllere is a perfect harmony 
between theIne It is by means of these particular 
. appetites and affections tllat self-love is gratified in 
enjoyment, happiness, and satisfaction. The competi- 
tion and rivalship is between self-love and the love 
of our neigllbour: that affection which leads us out of 
ourselves, makes us regardless of our own interest, and 
substitute that of another in its stead 1.' Whether 


1 Butler sets up a rather sharp 
distinction between self-love and 
particular affections orpropensions. 
See his note on SerI11. i. 6. 
The particular affection is with 
hin1 an ðl)E
Lr, appetence, or active 
desire, for some particular object, 
which terminates upon that object. 
Of these he enumerates 111any, in 
diffèrent connections. Among thenl 
are love of money, reputation, 
power, sensual pleasures, pride, 
revenge, resentment, love of arts. 
'\Vhereas these afft:ctions in the 
main contenlplate single objects, 
self-love is inclusive (in its various 
forms, good or bad) of thmTI all: en1- 
ploying them, with good judgl11ent 


or bad, as means to an ulterior end, 
which is our own happiness. And, 
in this Sermon, he defines or de- 
scribes happiness repeatedly, and 
welL 
The objector causes hÜ11 to con- 
sider fully the question how far and 
how self-love competes with bene- 
volence. And here it appears that 
he regards benevolence itself mainly 
from a point of view which gives it 
the f01"111 of one of these particular 
affections. 
There is another view of it, under 
which, instead of standing apart 
fr0111 self-love as a particular af- 
fection, it stands by the side of it. 
In this view, while self-love is 
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then there be any peculiar competition and contrariety 
in this case, shallno,v be considered. 


9 9. Jv"T"o: self-love, not includinlJ, does not exclude, 
ùenerolence. 
Self-love ëlnd interestedness ,vas stated to consist in 
or be an affection to our
eIYes, a regard to our o,vn 
private good: it is therefore distinct fronl benevolence, 
,vhich is an affection to the good of our fello\v-creatures. 
But that benevolence is distinct fronl, that is, not the 
sanle thing "\vith self-love, is 110 reason for its being 
looked upon ,vith any peculiar suspicion; because 
every principle ,vhatever, by means of ,vhich self-love 
is gratified, is distinct frolll it: and all thing8 ,vhich 
are distinct froIll each other are equally so. A nlall 


a comprehensive affection which 
uses all appropriate objects as in- 
strunlents for our own happiness, 
so benevolence is an affection of 
the like kind, which uses theIll for 
the happiness of our neighbour. 
Butler appears distinctly to take 
this view where (inf. 
 16) he 
sa:ys, 'love of our neighbour,' 'as 
a 'Ûriuous prindple, is gratified by 
a consciousness of endeaz'oltJ'ing to 
promote the good of other&.' 
In this view he seelns plainly to 
associate benevolence with self- 
love, and to take it out. of the 
category of 'particular affections.' 
In the narrower view he places it 
there : as is expressly declared Ùif. 


 13, 16. 
This duality of treatment is prob- 
ably to be explained by the fact 
that with nlankind in general self- 
love is wakeful and in continuous 
action, overlapping our entire exist- 
ence, in search of means to prOlnote 
its purpose, whereas benevolence 
VOL. II. 


is intermittent, and only stirred into 
activity by appropriate occasion, 
It Inay also be said that, when 
benevolence is in action, there is 
a self-love behind it; but there 
is no benevolence behind self-love. 
It seenlS also to be laid down 
(Ù
f. * 17) t.hat when wl1ètt would 
otherwise be a particular affection 
contemplates its inunediate object 
only as a nleans to some end or pur- 
pose lying beyond it, it ceases to 
be a particular affection, and be- 
COlnes a fOrIn or phase of self-love. 
\Vhewell(Preface toSix Sermons, 
p. vii) justly observes that 'the 
abstract and general desire not 
only includes the particular desire, 
but lllay COllIe to replace it.' "\Vhen 
self-love ÏInpels us towards some 
aill1 which is also the object of 
a particular desire (and this is 
the usual form of its activity) the 
two are for the time amalgalnated, 
and either of theln Iuay be said to 
Le absorbed in the other. 
o 
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l1as an affection or aversion to anotller: that one of 
these tends to, and iB gratified by doing good, that the 
other ten.ds to, and is gratified by doing harm, does 
not in the least alter the respect ,vhicll either one or 
the other of the::;e in,vard feelings has to self-love. 
We use the 'YOI'd lJrolJcrty so as to exclude any other 
persons having an interest in that of ,vllicIl ,ve say 
a particular nlan llas tIle prupeliy. And ,ve often u::;e 
the ,vord selfish so as to exclude ill the sanle nlanner 
all regards to the good of otIlers. But the cases are 
not parallel: for tllougll that exclusion is really part of 
the idea of property; yet SUCII positive exclusioll, or 
bringing this peculiar disregard to the good of otl1ers 
into the idea of 
elf-Iove, is in reality adding to tIle 
idea, or cllanging it from ,vl1at it ,vas before stated to 
consist in, nalnely, in an affection to ourselves a. This 
being tIle ,vhole idea of self-love, it call no other,vise 
exclude good-,vill or love of others, than nlerely by 
not including it, no other,vise, than it excludes love 
of arts or reputation, or of any thing else. Neitl1cr 
on tIle other hand does benevolence, any 1110re than 
love of arts or of reputation, exclude self-love. Love 
of our neigllbour tllen has just the SallIe respect to, 
is no more distant frolll, self-love, than hatred of our 
11eigIlbour, or than love or l1atred of any thing else. 


9 10. .J-.l11 lJarticular affectiúJlS, inclutl lug 
'irtue, are 
equally interested or the re
'erse. 
Thus the principles, fron1 ,vhich nlen rush upon 
certain ruin for the destruction of an enemy, and for 
the pre
ervation of a friend, llave the Sàllle respect 
to the private affection, and are equally interested, or 


a Sup. 
 4. 
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equally disinterested: and it is of no avail, ,vhether 
tlley are said to be one or the other 1. Therefore to 
those ,vho are shocked to Ileal' virtue spoken of as 
disinterested, it may be allo,ved that it is indeed 
absurd to speak thus of it; unless hatred, several par- 
ticular instances of vice, èlnd all the C01111110n affections 
and aversions in 111ankind, are ackno,vledged to be 
disinterested too. Is tIlere any less inconsistence, 
bet,veen the love of inaninlate things, or of creatures 
luerely sensitive, and self-Ioye; than bet,veen self-love 
and tIle love of our neighbour"? Is desire of and 
delight in the happine::;s of another any lllore a 
dinlinution of self-love, than desire of and delight 
in the esteenl of another? They are both equally 
desire of and delight in sonle,vhat external to our- 
selves: either both or neither are so. The object 
of self-love is expre::;::;ed in the tern1 self: and eyery 
appetite of sense, and every particular affection of the 
heart, are equally interested or disinterested, because 
the objects of thenl all are equally self or sOllle,vhat 
else. \Vhatever ridicule therefore tIle Inention of 


1 There seeins to be somet hing of 
paradox in saying that the love of 
virtue and the love of revenge are 
equally interested or disintere::;ted. 
The lueaning appears to be that 
in the contemplation of each of 
these there is included a regard 
to our own interest as estÏ1nated 
at the moment of action. 
But virtue is loved for its own 
sake by a noble impulse: and 
revenge is loved, whether for its 
own sake or not, by an impulse 
essentially ignoble. 
So that if we adluit the idea of 
interest to be common to, the two 
cases, the idea or conception of 


interest is radically and essentially 
ditt"erent. 
\Yhewell (Six Serinons, p. viii) 
cites this section on virtue, hatred, 
revenge, and ålllls: 'if when we 
entertain those feelings, we suppose 
that we also perform a reflex act 
of thought. by which we imagine 
ourselves as persons who have a 
pleasure, and therefore an interest, 
in the gratification of this hatred 
or revenge, it would seml1. on 
Butler.s own view, that then the 
actions. by which we gratify those 
affections, are interested actions.' 
The saIne remark however applies 
to virtue. 


o 2 
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a disinterested principle or action Inay be supposed 
to lie open to, nlu
t, upon the l11atter being thus 
stated, relate to aUlbition, and every appetite and 
particular affection, as ll1uch as to benevolence. And 
indeed all the ridicule, and all tIle grave perplexity, 
of vç-}lich this subject IIath IIad its full share, is lllerely 
fronl "\vords. TIle lllOSt intelligible ,yay of speaking 
of it seenlS to be this: tllat self-love and tIle actions 
done in consequence of it (for tllese "\vill presently 
appear to be the sallIe as to this question) are inter- 
ested ; that particular affections to"\vard8 external 
object
, and tIle actions done in consequence of tllose 
affections, are not so. But everyone is at liberty to 
use ,vords as lIe pleases. All tllat is Ilere insisted 
upon is, tllat anIbition, revenge, benevolence, all parti- 
cular passions "\vhatever, and the actions tlley produce, 
are equally interested or disinterested '. 


9 I I. Self-lo
'e and ùenevolence are not Ul, sjJecial 
COJJllJel it ion. 
Thus it appears tllat tllere is no peculiar contrariety 
betvteen self-love and benevolence; 110 greater con1- 
petition bet"\veen these, than bet,veen any other par- 
ticular affections and self-love. This relates to the 
affections thelllselves. Let us 1l0'V see "\vhether there 
be any peculiar contrariety bet,veen the respective 
courses of life "\vhich tllese affpctions lead to; "\vhetller 
there be any greater c011lpetitioll bet"\veen the pursuit 
of priyate and of public good, than bet,veen an.y other 
particular pursuits and that of private good. 


1 For exaluple: Revenge; inter- 
ested, because done for gratifica- 
tion of self: disinterested, because 
not for welfare of se]f. . Bellevo- 


lence; interested, because for the 
welfare of self: disinterested, be- 
cause 11l0ved by the welfare of 
others. 
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 12. Affection need not, because altruistic, a!Jute the 
'resulting enjoynlcnt: 'rather the ret'erse. 
There seenlS no other reason to suspect tllat there is 
any such peculiar contrariety, but only that the course 
of action ,vhich benevolence leads to, 11as a 1110re 
direct tendency to prolllote the good of others, than 
that course of action ,vhich love of reputation, suppose, 
or any other particular affection leads to. But that 
any affection tends to the happines::; of another, does 
not hinder its tending to one's O)Vl1 happine
s too. 
That others enjoy the benefit of the air and the light 
of the sun, does not hinder but that these are as 111uch 
one's o,vn private advantage no,v, as they ,yould be if 
,ve had the property of thelll exclusive of all others. 
So a pursuit ,vhich tends to pron10te the good of 
another, yet lllay have as great tendency to pr01110te 
private interest, as a pursuit ,vhich does not tend to 
the good of another at all, or ,vhich is n1ischievous to 
him. All particular affections whatever, resentnlent, 
benevolence, love of arts, equally lead to a course of 
action for their own gratification, i. e. the gratification 
of ourselyes; and the gratification of each give
 
delight: so far then it is nlanifest they have all the 
same respect to private interest. N o'v take into con- 
sideration further, concerning these three pursuits, 
that the end of the first is the harlll, of the 
econd, 
the good of another, of the last, sOlne,vhat indifferent; 
and is there any necessity, that these additional con- 
siderations ::;hould alter the respect, ,vhicll ,ve before 
sa,v these three pursuits had to private interest; or 
render anyone of them less conduciye to it, than 
any other? Thus one Dlan's affection is to honour 
as llis end; in order to obtain ,vhich he thinks no 
pains too great. Suppose another, ''lith such a bingu- 
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larity of ll1ind, as to llave tilC saIne affection to public 
good as llis end, ,vllich lle endeavours "..-itI1 the sanle 
labour to obtain. In case of success, surely the lllan 
of benevolence llath as great enjoYll1ent as the 111an 
of all1bition; they both equally having the end their 
affections, in tIle saIne degree, tended to: but in case 
of disappointll1ent, the benevolent man 11as clearly tIle 
advantage; since endeavouring to do good considered 
u
 a virtuous pursuit, is gratified by its o,vn con- 
sciousness, i. e. is in a degree its o,vn re,vard. 


9. 13. Ad l"antages of bencrolcnce as COJ1l1)ared, 
e.9. 1cith (lJJzùition. 
And as to tllese t,vo, or benevolence and any other 
particular passions ,vhatever, considered in a further 
vie,v, as forllling a general tenlper, ,vhich nlore or less 
di
po
es us for enjoynlent of all the conl1110n blessings 
of life, distinct frolll their o,vn gratification: is bene- 
volence less tIle tenlper of tranquillity and freedonl 
than anlbition or covetousness? Does the benevolent 
lllall appear less easy ,vitll hill1self, froln his love to 
llis neigllbour? Does he less relish his being? Is 
there any peculiar gloonl seated on his face? Is his 
111ind less open to entertainnlent, to any particular 
gratification ? Nothing is 1110re 11lanifest, than that. 
being ill good 11unlour, ,vhich is benevolence ,vhilst 
it lasts 1, is itself the telllper of satisfaction and enjoy- 
lllent. 
Suppose then a nlan sitting do,vn to consider ho,y 
lIe 11light becoll1e most easy to hilllself, and attain the 
greatest pleasure he could; all that ,vllich is Ilis real 
natural happiness. This can only consist in the enjoy- 
111ent of those objects, ,vhicll are by nature adapted to 


1 Because contact with others is presulued in the phrase. 
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our several faculties. These particular enjoyn1enb
 
nlake up the sun1 total of our 11appiness: and they are 
supposed to arise fronl riches, honours, and the grati- 
fication of sensual appetites: be it so: yet none profesb 
thenl:sèlves so con1pletely happy in these enjoY111ents, 
but that there is 1"00111 left in the l1lind for others, 
if they ,vere presented to thenl: nay, these, as nluch 
as they engage us, are not thought so 1ligh, but that 
hUl1lan nature is capable even of greater. 



 14. The good 'Juan 'finds his account' in goodness. 
and a fuller satisfaction. 


N o,v there have been persons in all ages, ,vho have 
professed that they found satisfaction in the exercise 
of charity, in the love of their neighbour, in en- 
deavouring to prolnote the happiness of all they had 
to do ,vith, èlnd in the pursuit of ,vhat is just, and 
right, and good, as the general bent of their l1lind, 
and end of their life; and that doing an action of 
baseness or cruelty, ,vould be as great violence to 
their self, as Hluch breaking in upon tlleir nature, as 
any external force. Persolls ,of this character ,yould 
add, if they ll1ight be heard, that they consider then1- 
selves as acting in the vie,v of an infinite Being, ,vho 
i
 in a nluch higller sense the object of reyerellCe and 
of love, than all the ,yO rId besides; and therefore 
they could have no 1110re enjoynlent froll1 a ,vicked 
action done under his eye, than the persons to ,vhonl 
they are luaking their apology could, if all nlankind 
,vere the spectators of it; and that the satisfactioll of 
approving thelllselves to his unerring judgu1ent, to 
'VhOlll they thus refer all their actions, is a 1110re 
continued settled satisfaction than any this ,vorld can 
afford; as also that they l1ave, no less than otl1ers, 
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a Inind free and open to all tIle COll1n10n innocent 
gratifications of it, such as they are. And if we go 
no furtller, does there appear any absurdity in this? 
'ViII anyone take upon hill1 to say, that a nlan 
cannot find his account in this general course of life, 
as n1ucl1 as in the most unbounded alnbition, and the 
excesses of pleasure? Or that suell a person has not 
consulted so well for hin1self, for the satisfaction 
and peace of l1is o,vn lllind, as the ambitious or 
dissolute man? 


9 IS. Eren ((lJ(lTt fron
 the (lirine CtlJjJroral, these 
lJretensions hare ùeen tested by experience. 
And thougll the consideration, that God hÏ1nself 
,viII in tIle end justify tlleir taste, and support tlleir 
cause, is not forn1ally to be insisted upon here; yet 
thus mucl1 COlnes in, tllat all enjoyments ,vhatever 
are Inucl1 more clear and ulln1ixed fronl the assurance 
that they will end ,veIl 1. Is it certain then that 
there is notlling in tl1ese pretensions to IIappiness? 


1 In a note on 
 14 of this 8ennon, 
Carmichael describes Cicero as ap- 
pealing to 'the voice of all antiquity , 
as testifying to the imnIortality of 
the soul (Tuse. Dis]). i. 12, 14). 
Butler nowhere makes this appeal, 
probably thinkiug that it cannot 
be sustained. I have myself en- 
deavoured to show (Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Oct. 1891) that the belief in 
immortality, apart fronl the Gospel, 
was become with the lapse of 
time on the whole a fading belief. 
In the nIind of Cicero it was far 
from being a firm conviction. In 
the De Beneetute, c. 23, towards 
the close, he speaks of it as an 
opinion from which, and the ex- 
pectation of reunion it affords, he 


derives cOl1Ifort and delight. But 
he does not exclude the opposite 
doctrine. If he errs, he errs with 
satisfaction, and will not readily 
part frOln his error. And he pro- 
ceeds: 'Quod si non sumus Ì1nmor- 
tales futuri, tanlen extingui hOlllini 
suo teIll pore optabile est. N anI 
lu bet natura, ut aliarulll ol1Iniul1I 
rerunI, sic et vivendi, moduDl.' 
Outside the philosophic circle, the 
literary and educated mind of th
 
day was probably best represented 
by Horace: 


'Nos, ubi decidimus 
Quò pius Aeneas, quo dives Tullus et 
Aneus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus' 
Od. IV. vii. q. 
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especially ,vhen there are not ,vanting persons, ,vho 
haye supported then1seiveB '\vith satisfaction
 of this 
kind in sickness, poverty, disgrace, and in the very 
pè1ngs of death; ,vhereas it is n1anifest all other 
enjoYluents fail in these circu111stances. This surely 
looks 
uspicious of having some,vhat in it. Self-love 
n1ethinks should be alar111ed. l\Iay 
he not po
sibly 
pass over greater pleasures, than thoBe 
he is so ,vholly 
taken up ,vith ? 


9 16. BeneroleJlce and lJublic good do not silecially 
trarerse self-lore llJldlJrirate good. 
The short of the Iuatter is no n10re than this. 
Happiness consists in the gratification of certain 
affections, appetites, passions, ,vith objects ,vhich are 
by nature adapted to theln. Self-love ll1ay indeed 
set us on ,york to gratify these: but happiness or 
enjoyn1ent has no in11uediate connection ,vith self.. 
loye, but arises fron1 such gratification alone. Love 
of our neighbour is one of those affections. This, 
considered as a rirtuous lJrincl]Jle, is gratified by a con.. 
sciousness of elldearoarinf} to pro1110te the good of 
others; but considered as a natural affection, its 
gratification consists in the actual acco111plishment of 
this endeavour. No,v indulgence or gratification of 
this affection, ,vhether in that consciousness, or this 
accompiishluent, 11as the same respect to interest, as 
indulgence of any other affection; they elJually proceed 
fro111 or do not proceed fro111 self-Ioye, they equally 
include or equally exclude this principle. 
rhus it 
appears, that ùeJleroleJlce and the lJursuit of lJuvlic gooel l 


1 See sup. note on 
 I; and the 
pointedly sarcastic observation, evi- 
dently having reference to Butler's 


estimate of the public life of his 
own day, in 
 12. 
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hath at least as great reslJect to self-lore and the lJursuit of 
lJrirate good, as {lny other lJarticular l){lssions, and their 
rCS1JCctice lJursuits. 


9 17. To coret 1cealth for an end 1S a lJhase 
of self-lore. 


N eitller is covetousness, ,vhetller as a tenlper or 
pursuit, any exception to tllis. For if by covetousness 
is nleant the desire and pursuit of riches for tlleir 
O'Vll sake, "\vitllout any regard to, or consideration of, 
the uses of thenl; this hath as little to do ,vith self- 
love, as benevolence llath. But by this ,vord is usually 
nleant, not sucll nladness and total distraction of 
11lind, but inlnloderate affection to and pursuit of 
riches as possessions in order to sonle furtller end; 
nalllely, satisfaction, interest, or good. This tllerefore 
is not a particular affection, or particular pursuit, but 
it is tIle general principle of self-love, and the general 
pursuit of our o,vn interest; for ,vllicll reason, the 
,vord selfish is by everyone appropriated to tllis 
tenlper and pursuit. N o'v as it is ridiculous to assert, 
tllat self-love and tIle love of our neighbour are the 
sallle; so neither is it asserted, that follo,ving thesp 
differel
t affections llath the same tendency and respect 
to our o,vn interest. The cOlnparisoll is not bet,veen 
self-love and the love of our neighbour; bet,veell pur- 
suit of our o,vn interest, anl the interest of otllers: 
but bet,veen the several particular affections in llulnan 
nature to,vards external objects, as one part of th
 
comparison; and tIle one particular affection to tIle 
good of our neigllbour, as the otller part of it: and it 
llas been sho,vn, tllat all these have the sallle respect 
to self-love and private interest. 
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9 18. Self-lore clashes oftener lei!h other l)(trticular 
({(fectioJls than 'ieitll lJenerolence. 


There is indeed frequently an inconsistence or in- 
telfering bet,veen Belf-Ioye or private interest, and 
the several particular appetites, passions, affections, or 
the pursuits they lead to. But this conlpetition or 
interfering is nlerely accidental; and happens 11luch 
oftener bet,veen pride, revenge, sensual gratifications, 
and private interest, than bet,yeen private interest 
and benevolence. For nothing is III ore C01111110n, 
than to see 111en give theulselves up to a passion or 
an affection to their kno,vn prejudice and ruin, and 
in direct contradiction to 11lanifest and real interest, 
and the loude
t calls of self-love: ,vhereas the 
een1ing 
con1petitions and interfering, bet,veen benevolence and 
private interest, relate 111uch 1110re to the 11laterials or 
11leans of enjoynlent, than to enjoyn1ent itself. There 
is often an interfering in the fornlel
, ,vhen there is 
none in the latter. Thus as to riches: so llluch 
luoney as a 111an gives a,vay, so 111uch le

 ,viII 
renlain in his pOt;
e

ion. Here is a real interfering. 
But though a nlan cannot possibly give ,vithout lessen- 
ing his fortune
 yet there are nlultitudes nlight giye 
,vithout lessening their o,vn enjoynlent; because they 
lnay have nlore than they can turn to any real use 
or advantage to thenlselves. Thus, the more thought 
and tiule anyone eUlploys about the interests and 
good of others, he Inust necessarily have less to attend 
hi
 O'\vn; but he 111ay have so ready and large a 
supply of his O'Vl1 ,vants, that such thought l11ight 
be really useless to hÏ1nself, though of great service 
and assistance to others. 
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9 19- The false idea of 01J1Jositioll of ùenerolence to selflore 
lJrOù(tùly due to the idea of pr01Jerty: (lnd hOle. 
The general mistake, that there is SOHle greater 
inconsistence between endeavouring to prolnote the 
good of another and self-interest, thall bet\veen self- 
interest and pursuing any thing else, seeIns, as 11ath 
already beell 11inted, to arise from our notions of 
property; and to be carried on by this property's 
being supposed to be itself our happine
B or good 1. 
People are so very nluch taken up witll this one 
subject, that they seem from it to have formed a 
general "\-vay of thinking, "\vllich they apply to other 
things that they have notlling to do ,vith. Hence, 
in a confused and slight ,yay, it Inight well be taken 
for granted, that another's 11aving no interest in an 
affection, (i. e. his good not being the object of it,) 
renders, as one may speak, tIle proprietor's interest 
in it greater; and that if another llad an interest in 
it, this would render his less, or occasion that such 
affection could not be so friendly to self-love, or con- 
ducive to private good, as an affection or pursuit ,vhich 
11as not a regard to the good of anotller. 


. 9 20. Frol1
 lJarticular ajJections, 
eith their extraneous ob- 
jects, we derit"e enjoYJJzent; ùut SlJecially front ùencrolence. 
This, I say, Dlight be taken for granted, ,vllilst it 
,vas not attended to, that tllo object of every paliicular 
affection is equally somewhat external to ourselves; 
and whether it be the good of another person, _or 


1 For the idea of property (I) is 
exclusive; (2) has a peculiar ten- 
dencyto beget an affection to silnple 
possession, as distinct froin enjoy- 
D1ent; which is an idea radically 
spurious. The exclusiveness of pro- 


perty (where giving to one is taking 
frOln another) stands in contrast 
with the catholicity (so to call it) 
of affection, which loses nothing 
by diffusion, like ftanle passing froln 
torch to torch. 
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"\vhether it be any other external thing, 111akes no 
alteration ,vith regard to its being one's o,vn affection, 
and the gratification of it one's o,vn private enjoy- 
111ent. And so far as it is taken for grunted, that 
barely having the ll1eans and 111aterials of el1joyulent 
is "\vhat constitutes interest and happiness; that our 
interest or good consists in possessions the111sel Yes, in 
having the property of riches, 110use8, lands, gardens, 
not in the enjoynlent of them; so far it ,viII even 
Inore strongly be taken for granted, in the "\vay already 
explained, that an affection's conducing to the good of 
another, must even necessarily occasion it to conduce 
le

 to private good, if not to be positively detrimental 
to it. For, if property and happiness are one and the 
sanle thing, as by increasing the property of anot11er, 
you lessen your o\vn property, so by pro1110ting the 
happiness of another, you must lessen your o,vn 
happiness. But ,vhatever occasioned the Inistake, 
I hope it 11as been fully proved to be one; as it ha
 
been proved, that t1lere is no peculiar rivalship or 
c0111petition bet,veen self-love and beneyolence: that 
as there Inay be a cOlnpetition bet,yeen these t,vo, 
so there 111ay also bet,veen any particular affectioll 
,vhatever and self-love; that every particular affection, 
benevolence among the rest, is subservient to self-love 
by being the instrlul1ent of private enjoynlent; and 
that in one respect benevolence contributes 1110re to 
private interest, i. e. enjoY111ent or satisfaction, than 
any other of the particular C0111nl0n affections, as it 
is in a degree its O'VII gratification. 


9 21. Religion does not disolcJl self-lore, but ulJ1Jeals 
to it. 
And to all these things 111ay be added, that religion, 
fro1l1 "Thence arises our strongest obligation to bene- 
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volence, is so far fronl diso,vning tIle principle of 
self-love, that it often addresses itself to that very 
principle, and al,vays to the n1ind in that state ,vhen 
reason presides; and there can no access be had to 
the understanding, but by convincing nlen, that the 
cour
e of life we would persuade thelll to is not con- 
trary to their interest. It nlay be allo,ved, ,vithout any 
prejudice to tIle cause of virtue and religion, that our 
ideas of happiness and nlisery are of all our ideas the 
11earest and most il11portant to us; that they ,viII, nay, 
if you please, that they ought to prevail over those 
of order, and beauty, and harlllony, .and proportion, 
if there should ever be, as it is inlp08siblû there ever 
should be, any inconsistence bet,veen thenl: though 
these last too, as expressing the fitness of actions, arf\ 
real as trutl1 itself. Let it be allo,ved, though virtue 
or 1110ral rectitude does indeed consist in affection to 
and pursuit of ,vhat is right and good, as such; yet, 
that ,vhen ,ve sit do,vn in a cool hour, ,ve can neither 
justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till ,ve 
are convinced that it ,viII be for our happiness, or at 
least not contrary to it 1. 


9 22. It is requisite to reconcile "cirtue 'lcith se1flore. 
COllllllon reason and llunlanity ,viII llave SOllle in- 
fluence upon 11lankind, ,vhatever beC0l11eS of 8pecula- 
tions: but, so far as tIle interests of virtue depend 
upon the theory of it being secured fronl open scorn, 
so fa.r its very being in the ,vorld depends upon its 


1 Douùtless this is true, when 
once we have been challenged and 
put upon our defence. But it need 
not 1e held to ÏIuply that the pur- 
suit of 'right and good,' of the 
noble and the true, requires to be 
wa.ited upon, and as it were certi- 


fled, by the continual presence 
and active consciousness of the 
idea that it will conduce to our 
personal happiness: which would 
indeed tend to bring down the 
pursuit itself from a higher to a 
lower plane. 
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appearing to have no contrariety to private interest 
and self-love. The foregoing obserYatio
IS, therefore, 
it is hoped, l1lay have gained a little ground in favour 
of the precept before us; the particular explanation 
of ,vhich 
hall be the subject of the next discourse. 


9 23. Our Saljour's lore in the Incarnation 
enhances duty. 
I ,viII conclude at present, ,vith observing the 
peculiar oLligation ,vhich ,ve are under to virtue and 
religion, aB enforced in the ver
e:s follo,ving the text, 
in the epistle for the day, frOlll our Saviour's COlllillg 
into the ,vorld. The night is far SlJCllt, the day is at 
hand; let us therefore cast ofl the lfurks of. darkucss. 
and let us jJut 017 the arnlour of light, &c. The meaning 
and force of ,vhich exhortation i
, that Chri
tianity 
lays us under ne,v obligations to a good life, as by it 
the ,viII of God is nlore clearly revealed, and as it 
affords additional nlotives to the practice of it, over 
and above tilose ,vhich arise out of the nature of virtue 
and vice; I might add, a
 our Saviour ha
 set us a 
perfect exanlple of goodness in our 0'\'"11 nature. N o'v 
love and charity is plainly the thing in ,vhich lIe 
hath placed his religion; in ,vhich therefore, as ,ve 
have any pretence to the nanle of Christians, ,ve nlust 
place ours. He hath at once enjoined it upon U:s by 
,yay of COlnlnand ,vith peculiar force; and by his 
exanlple, a:s having undertaken the ,york of our salva- 
tion out of pure love and good-,vill to Inankind. The 
endeavour to set houle this exanlple upon our lllinds 
is a very proper eUIploynlent of this sea
on, ,vhich is 
bringing on the festival of his birth: \vhich a
 it I1lay 
teach us many excellent le;:,;:,on
 of hlUllility, re
igna- 
tion, and obedience to the ,viII of God; so there is 
none it recolnmends ,vith greater authority, force, and 
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advantage, tIlan this of love and charity; since it ,va
 
for us 1nell, and for Ollr salvation, that he ccune dozon fro}}t 
heaven, and was ÙlC(lrnate, and tcas In(ulc 'Jnan; that he 
nligIlt teacIl us our duty, and more especially tIlat lle 
Inight enforce the practice of it, reforlTI Il1ankind, and 
finally bring us to tllat eternal salvaiiun, of ,vllicll he is 
the 
luthor to all those that obey hinl. 



SERl\ION XII 


UPON THE I.JOVE OF OUR NEIGHBOUR 


-- 


And if there be any other cOl1lluandment. it is briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. - ROMANS xiii. 9. 


--.- 


9 I. ThreefohllJ(trtition 0/ the subject. 
H AVING already ren10ved the prejudices against 
public spirit, or the love of our neighbour, on 
the side of private interest and self-love; I proceed 
to the particular explanation of the precept before 
us, by showing, fVho is our neighùour: In 1l"hat sense 

ce are required to lore hÙn as oUl'selres: The influence 
sitch love 
collhl have UjJon Ollr behariour in life: and 
lastly, HOlV this C01Jz}Juuulntent c01uprehends in it all 
others. 


9 2. Our neighbour defined as 'that l Jarl of our country 
1clziclt COUles 
tnder Ollr ÏJnulediate Ipotice.' 
[I.] The objects and due extent of this affection ,viII 
be understood by attending to the nature of it, and 
to the nature àhd circu1l1stances of mankind in this 
,vorld. The lòve of our neighbour is the san1e ,vitil 
charity, benevolence, or good-,vill: it is an affection 
to the good and happiness of our fello\v-creatures. 
VOL. II. P 
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This Ï1nplies in it a disposition to produce happine

: 
and this is tIle sinlple notion of goodness, ,vhich 
appears so amiable ,vherever ,ve meet ,vitll it. Fronl 
lIenee it is easy to see, that the perfection of goodness 
consists in love to the ,vhole universe. This i::; the 
pelfection of Allnighty God. 
But as man is so fiucll 
iInited in his capacity, as 
so sInal I a part of the creation COInes under his notice 
and influence, and as "\ve are ll0t used to consider 
things in so general a ,vay; it is not to be tllought 
of, that tIle universe should be tIle object of bene- 
volence to suell creatures as ,ve are. TIlus in that 
precept of our Saviour, Be ye lJeJfect, e'cen as your 
Father, 
vhich is in hearen, is lJelfect a, the perfection 
of tIle divine goodness is proposed to our imitation 
as it is promiscuous, and extends to the evil as ,veIl 
as the good; ll0t as it is absolutely universal, ÏInitation 
of it in this respect being plainly beyond us. TIle 
object is too vast. For tIlis reason Inoral ,vriters 
also have substituted a less general object for our 
benevolence, 11lallkilld. But this like,vise is an object 
too general, and very much out of our view. There- 
fore persons 11lore practical have, instead of mankind, 
put our country; and Illade the principle of virtue, 
of 11uman virtue, to consist in tIle entire uniform 
love of our country: and tllis is wllat ,ve call a public 
spirit; ,vhich in nlen of public stations is the ell ar- 
acter of a patriot. But this is speaking to the upper 
part of tIle "\vorld. Kingdu111s and governnlents are 
large; and the sphere of action of far the greatest 
part of nlankind is much narro,ver than the govern- 
Inent they live under: or ho"\vever, COIllnlon Inen do 
llot consider tlleir actions as affecting the whole conl- 


a l\Iatt. v. 48. 
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lnunity of ,vhich they are nlel11bers. There plainly 
is ,vanting a less general and nearer object of bene- 
volence for the bulk of 111en, than that of their country. 
Therefore the scripture, not being a book of tlleory 
and speculation, but a plain rule of life for lnankind, 
has ,vith the utlnost possible propriety put the prin- 
ciple of virtue upon the love of our neighbour; ,vhich 
is that part of the universe, that part of 111ankind, 
that part of our country, ,vhich COI11es under our 
inllllediate notice, acquaintance, and influence, and 
,vith which we have to do. 
This is plainly the true account or reason, ,yhy our 
Saviour places the principle of viliue ill the love of 
our neighúour; and the account itself sho,vs ,yho are 
comprehended under that relåtion. 


9 3. TVé are to love hhu, not as God, but as ourselres. 
[II.] Let us no,v consider in ,vhat sense ,ve are 
COlll111anded to love our neighbour as oll1"sel res. 
This precept, in its fir:st delivery by our Sayiour, 
is thus introduced: Thull shalt lore the Lurd thy God 
'iDith all thine heart, 'icith all thy soul, (uuZ u:ith all thy 
strength; and thy nei!1hùour as thyself. These very- 
different 111anners of expression do not lead our 
thoughts to the saIne measure or degree of love, 
C01111110n to both objects; but to one, peculiar to 
each. Supposing then, ,yhich is to be supposed, a dis- 
tinct nleaning <tnd propriety in the ,vords, as thyself'; 
the precept ,ve are considering ,viII adl11it of any of 
these senses: that ,ve bear the srune kind of affection 
to our neighbour, a
 ,ve do to ourselyes: or, that the 
love ,ve bear to our neighbour 
hould have SOJue 
certain proportion or otlier to self-loye: or, lastly, that 
it should bear the particular proportion of equal it y, 
that it be ,in the s(une degree. 
p 2 
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9 4. Vie/cell (a) as in the scone kind: 2vith the sante 
sensibility in his behalf as our Oll'n. 
First, The precept may be understood as requiring 
only, that ,ve have the sante kind of affection to our 
feIIo,," -creatures, as to ourselves: tllat, as every n1an 
lIas tIle principle of self-love, ,vhicll disposes him to 
avoid Inisery, and consult his o,vn happiness; so we 
sllould cultivate the affection of good-,vill to our 
lleigllbour, and that it should influence us to llave 
the saIne kind of regard to hiIn. This at least must 
be cOlnmanded: and this ,viII not only prevent our 
being injurious to llilu, but ,viII also put us upon 
pro1l1oting his good. There are blessings in life, 
,vhich ,ve share in comlllon ,vith otllers; peace, plenty, 
freedolu, llealthful seasons. But real benevolence 
to our fello,v-creatures ,,,"ould give us the notion 
of a comnlOll interest in a stricter sense: for in tIle 
degree ,ve love another, 11Ïs interest, llis joys and 
sorro,vs, are our o,vn. It is from self-love that ,ve 
form the Ilotion of private good, and consider it as 
our o,vn: love of our neigllbour ,vould teach us tilus 
to appropriate to ourselves his good and ,velfare; 
to consider ourselves as having a real share in his 
11appÏ1less. Thus tIle principle of benevolence ,vould 
be an advocate ,vitllin our o,vn breasts, to take care 
of the interests of our fello,v-creatures in all tIle in- 
terfering and competitions ,vllieh canllot but be, from 
the inlperfection of our nature, and the state we 
are in. It would like,vise, in some measure, lessell 
that interfering; and llinder nlen fronl fornling so 
strong a notion of private good, exclusive of tIle good 
of others, as ,ve cOlnmonly do. Thus, as the private 
affection make8 us in a peculiar nlanner sensible of 
llUlllanity, justice, or injustice, when exercised towards 
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ourselves; love of our neighbour ,vould give us the 
saIne kind of sensibility in his behalf. This ,vould 
be the greatest security of our uniform obedience to 
that nlost equitable rule; 1l7l(dsoe'rer ye zfould that 
Ulen should do to you, do ye eren so to t7u
nl. 


9 5. (b) Force of the l Jhr (tSe 'as thyself.' 
All this is indeed no more than that ,ve shouJd 
have a real love to our neighbour: but then, ,vhich is 
to be ob:served, the ,vord::;, as thyself, expre:s
 thÜ:; in 
the most distinct lllanner, and deternline the precept 
to relate to the affection itself. The advantage, ,vhich 
this principle of benevolence has over other renlote 
considerations, is that it is itself the tenlper of 
virtue; and like,vi:se, that it is tIle chief, nay, the 
only effectual security of our performing the several 
offices of kindness ,ve o,ve to our fello,v-creatures. 
When fronl distant considerations nlen resolve upon 
any thing to ,vhich they have no liking, or perhaps an , 
averseness, they are perpetually finding out evasions 
and excuses; ,vhicll need never be ,vanting, if people 
look for thenl: and they equivocate ,vith theulselves 
in the plainest cases in the ,vorld. This nlay be in 
respect to single deterl1linate acts of virtue; but it 
conles in nluell more, ,vllere the obligation is to 
a general course of behaviour; and Ino:st of all, if 
it be such as cannot be reduced to fixed deterulinate 
rules. This observation luay account for the diversity 
of the expression, in that kno"\vn passage of the prophet 
Micah: to do justly, and to lOt'c 1nercy. A man's heart 
Inust be foruled to hunlanity and benevolence, he 
lTIUst love 'lnercy, otherwise he ,viII not act 111ercifully 
in any settled course of behaviour. As consideration 
of the future sanctions of religion is our only security 
of persevering in our duty, in cases of great tenlpta- 


, 
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tions: so to get our lleart and teInper fornled to 
a love and liking of what is good, is absolutely neces- 
sary in order to our behaving rightly in the fanliliar 
and daily intercourses aIllongst Inankind. 


9 6. I. e. in lJrolJOrtion as 'tve lúce oursell:es. 
Secondly, The precept before us may be understood 
to require, that we love our neighbour in sonle certain 
lJrolJOrtion or other, according as ,ve love ourselves. 
And indeed a man's character cannot be deternlined 
by the love he bears to his neighbour, considered 
absolutely: but tIle proportion ,vhich this bears to self- 
love, ,vhether it be attended to or not, is tIle cllief 
thing ,vhich forIns the character, and influellces tIle 
actions. For, as tIle form of the body is a compositioll 
of various parts; so likewise our in,vard structure is 
Il0t sinlple or uniform, but a conlposition of various 
passions, appetites, affections, together with ration- 
ality; including in tllis last botll the discernInent of 
,vllat is right, and a disposition to regulate ourselves 
by it I. There is greater variety of parts in what we 
call a character, than tllere are features in a face: 
and the Inorality of that is no more determined by 
one part, tIlan tIle beauty or deforInity of tllis is by 
one single feature: each is to be judged of by all the 
parts or features, not taken singly, but together. In 
tIle inward franle the various passions, appetites, 
affections, stand in different respects to eacll other. 
The principles in our mind nlay be contradictor.y, 
or checks and allays only, or incentives and assistants 
to each other. And principles, ,vhicll in their 11ature 
have no kind of contrariety or affinity, nlay yet acci- 
dentally be eacIl otller's allays or incentives. 


1 CO
llp. Diss. on Virtue, 2. 
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9 7. Varieties of forces in the valance uf faculties. 


Fronl hence it conles to pass, that though ,ve ,vere 
able to look into the in,vard contexture of tIle heart, 
and see ,vith the greatest exactness in ,vhat. degree 
anyone principle is in a particular Ulan; ,ve could not 
froll1 thence deterlnine, ho,v far that principle ,volIld 
go to,vards forlning the character, or ,vhat influence it 
,vould have upon the actions, unless ,ve could like,vise 
discern ,vhat other principles prevailed in hinl, and see 
the proportion ,vhich that one bears to the others. 
Thus, though t,vo men should have the affection of 
conlpassion in the sanle degree exactly; yet one llla)'" 
have the principle of resentulent, or of anlbition so 
strong in hÌ1n, as to prevail over that of cOlnpassion, 
and prevent its having any influence upon his actions; 
so that he nlay de
erve the character of an hard or 
cruel nlan: ,vhereas the other, having cOlnpassion in 
just the saIne degree only, yet having resentlnent or 
anlbition in a lo,ver degree, his cOlnpassion nlay prevail 
oyer thenl, so as to influence his actions, and to 
denonlinate his tenlper conlpassionate. So that, ho,y 
strange soever it may appear to people ,yho do not 
attend to the thing, yet it is quite nlanifest, that, ,vheu 
,ve say one Ulan is Ulore resenting or conlpassiouate 
than another, this does not necessarily ilnply that one 
has the principle of resentnlent or of conlpassion 
stronger than the other. For if the proportion, ,vhich 
resentnlent or cOlnpassion bears to other in,vard prin- 
ciples, is greater in one than in the other; this is 
itself sufficient to denolninate one Illore resenting or 
conlpassionate than the other. 



... 
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9 8. Conduct u;ill ve deternllned by the valance betlveen 
benerolence and self-lore or other lJrÏ1zcijJles. 
FurtIler, the "\vhole systenl, as I nlay 
pcak, of 
affections, (including rationality,) ,vhicll constitute tIle 
heart, as this ,vord is used in scripture and on lnoral 
subjects, are each and all of them stronger in sonle 
than in others. No,v the proportion which the t,vo 
general affections, benevolence and self-love, bear to 
each other, according to this interpretation of the text, 
denol1linates men's cIlaracter as to virtue. Suppose 
then one lnan to have the principle of benevolence 
in an higIler degree tIlan another: it ,viII not follow 
froln hence, that his general tenlper, or character, or 
actions ,viII be Inore benevolent than the other's. 
For he may have self-love in sucI1 a degree as quite 
to prevail over benevolence; so that it lnay llave no 
influence at all upon 11is actions; ,vllereas benevolence 
in the other person, tllougIl in a lo,ver degree, may 
yet be the strongest principle in his heart; and strong 
enough to be the guide of llis actions, so as to denolni- 
Ilate Ilin1 a good and virtuous man. The case is here 
as in scales: it is not one ,veight, considered in itself, 
"\vhich deterlnines ,vhether the scale shall ascend or 
descend; but this depends upon the proportion ,vhich 
that one weight hath to the otIler. 
It being thus manifest tIlat the influence ,vIlich 
benevolence lIas upon our actions, and ho,v far it 
goes towards forming our character, iB not determined 
by tIle degree itself of this principle in our Inind; but 
by the proportion it has to self-Ioye and other prin- 
ciples: a cOInparison also being made in the text 
bet,veen self-love and the love of our neighbour ; these 
joint considerations afforded sufficient occasion for 
treating Ilere of that proportion: it plainly is inlplied 
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in the precept, though it should be questioned 
,vhether it be the exact Ineaning of the ,vords, as 
thyself. 


9 9. "Jc
i rlue lies in a due lJr01JOrlion; lch ich each 
'Jnllst fix for h l1uself. 
Love of our neighbour then 111USt bear Honle pro- 
portion to self-love, and virtue to be sure consist
 in 
the due proportion. What this due proportion is, 
,vhether as a principle in the Inind, or as exerted in 
actions, can be judged of only fronl our nature and 
condition in this ,vorld. Of the degree in ,vhicll 
affections and the principles of action, con
idered in 
thenlselves, prevail, ,ve have no llleasure: let us 
then proceed to the course of behaviour, the actions 
they produce. 
Botll our nature and condition require, that eacll 
particular nlan should nlake particular provision for 
hiulself: and the inquiry, ,vhat proportion benevolence 
should have to self-love, ,vllen brought do,vn to prac- 
tice, ,viII be, ,vhat is a conlpetent care and provision 
for ourselves. And ho,v certain soever it be, that 
each nlan Inust deterlnine this for hilll
elf; and hu\v 
ridiculous soever it ,vould be, for any to attelllpt to 
deternline it for another: yet it is to be observed, that 
the proportion is real; and that a competent provision 
has a bound; and that it cannot be all ,vhich ,ve can 
possibly get and keep ,vithin our grasp, ,vithout legal 
inju
tice. l\Iankind alnlo
t universally bring in vanity, 
supplies for ,vhat is called a life of pleasure, covetous- 
ue
s, or inlaginary notions of superiority over others, to 
deternline this question: but everyone ,vho de
ires 
to act a proper part in society, ,vould do ,veIl to con- 
sider, ho,v far any of thenl conle in to deteruline it, in 
the ,yay of nloral consideration. ..All tllat can be said 
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is, supposing, "\vhat, as tIle "\vorld goes, is so llluch to 
be supposed that it is scarce to be nlentioned, tl1at 
persons do not neglect what they really o,ve to thenl- 
selves; the In ore of tlleir care and thought, and of 
tlleir fortune, they elnploy in doing good to their 
fellow-creatures, the nearer they come up to the la,y 
of perfection, Tholl shalt love thy neighùouT as thyself 


9 10. TJTe 1nay inteJ]Jret it as 'equally 
cith'; uut 
ce 
'Jnust needs be 1nainly ùusied on oursel-ves. 
Thirdly, If tIle ,vords, as th!/self, ,vere to be un- 
derstood of all equality of affection; it would not be 
attended ,vith those consequences, ,vhich perllaps lnay 
be thought to follow from it. Suppose a person to 
llave the same settled regard to otllers, as to himself; 
that in every deliberate schenle or pursuit lle took 
their interest i11to tIle account in the saIne degree as 
Ilis OW11, so far as an equality of affection ,vould 
produce this: yet lle "\vould in fact, and ought to be, 
much more takel1 up and employed about IlÍ1nself, 
and his own COllcerns, tllan about others, and tlleir 
interests. For, besides the one conllnon affectioll 
toward hinlself and his neighbour, lle ,vould have 
several otller particular affections, passions, appetite
, 
,vhich lle could not possibly feel in comnlon both for 
hilnself and others; no,v these sensations themselves 
very lnuch elllploy us; and have perllaps as great 
influence as self-love. So far indeed as self-love, and 
cool reflection upon what is for our interest, ,vould 
set us 011 ,york to gain a supply of our OVin several- 
,vants; so far the love of our neighbour ,vould Inake 
us do tIle sanle for llinl: but the degree in ,vhich ,v
 
are put upon seeking alld making use of the l1leanS of 
gratification, by the feeling of those affections, appetites, 
and passions, lllust llecessarily be peculiar to ourselyes. 
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That tllere are particular passions, (suppose shanle, 
reselltnlent,) ,vhich Inen seelll to have, and feel in 
conllllon, both for thelllselves and others, lllakes no 
alteration in re
pect to tllose passions and appetites 
,vhich cannot pos
ibly be thus felt ill COlllffiOl1. Froin 
hence (and perhaps nlore things of the like kind lllight 
be lllentiolled) it follo,ys, that though there ,vere an 
equality of affection to both, yet regards to ourselyes 
,yould be more prevalent than attention to the con.. 
ce1"ns of other
. 



 I I. Eaclt Juan is SJ.]ecially intrusted 1-citlt hhllself 
And from 11101"al considerations it ought to be so, 
supposing still the equality of affection conlll1andeù: 
because ,ve are in a peculiar nlanner, as I Illay speak, 
intrusted ,vith ourselyes; and therefore care of our 
o,vn interests, as ,veIl as of our conduct, particularly 
belongs to us. 


9 12. A-lud there is a lintit V2 natural l)Os
ilJilities. 
To these things nlust be added, that 11loral obIi.. 
gations can extend no further than to natural po
" 
sibilities. N o,v ,ye have a perception of our o,vn 
interests, like consciousness of our o,vn existence, 
,vhich ,ve al,vays carry about ,vith us; and ,vhich, in 
its continuation, kind, and degree, seems inlPossible 
to be felt in respect to the interests of otherK 
Fronl all these things it fully appears, that though 
,,"'e ,vere to love our neighbour in the sanle degree 
a
 'ye love ourselves, so far as this is possible; yet 
the care of ourselves, of the indiyidual, ,vould not be 
neglected; the apprehended danger of ,vllich seeUl::-; 
to be the only objection against understanding tIle 
precept in this strict sense. 
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 13. The resulting tenllJer is that set forth in I Cor. xiii. 
[III.] The general tenlper of 11lind ,vhicll the due 
love of our neighbour ,vould form us to, and tIle 
influence it ,vould have upon our bellaviour ill life, is 
no,v to be considered. 
The telnper and behaviour of cllarity is eXplained 
at large, in that knû"\vn passage of St. Paul h: Charity 
slljJereth long, and is kind; charity enrieth not, doth not 
behare itself unseenzly, seeketh not her OlCI1, tlânketh no 
erll, ùeareth all things, ùelie
'eth all things, h01Jeth all 
things. As to tIle Ineaning of the expressions, seeketh 
not her OlfJl, thinketh no eril, ùeliereth all things; ho,vever 
tllose expressions ll1ay be explained. a,vay, tllis lneek- 
ness, and in SOine degree easiness of telnper, readiness 
to forego our right for the sake of peace as ,veIl as 
in the ,yay of cOinpassion, freedoin fronl ll1istrust, 
and disposition to believe ,veIl of our neigllbour, this 
general tenlper, I say, accoinpanies, and is plainly 
the effect of love and good-,vill. And, though such 
is the ,vorld in ,vhich ,ve live, that experience and 
kno,vledge of it not only Inay, but 111Ust beget in 
us greater regard to ourselves, and doubtfulness of tIle 
cllaracters of others, than is natural to nlankind; yet 
these ought not to be carried further tllan tIle nature 
and course of tllings 111ake necessary. It is still true, 
even in the present state of things, bad as it is, that 
a real good lnan had rather be deceived, than be sus- 
picious; had rather forego hi
 kno,vll right, than run 
the venture of doing even a hard tIling. This is tl
e 
genera.l tenlper of that charity, of ,vhich the apostle 
a
serts, that if he had it not, giving his ùod y to ùe 
burned lfoltld a/fail hinl nothing,. alld ,vhich 11e says 
shall nerer fail. 


b I Cor. xiii. 
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9 14. TJThich 0
'erS1Jreads the entire life. 
The happy influence of this telllper extends to eyery 
different relation and circunlstance in human life. It 
plainly renders a lllan better, more to be desired, as 
to all the respects and relations ,ve can stand in to 
each other. TIle benevolent lnan is di
po
ed to 
nlake use of all external advantages in such a 11lallner 
as shall contribute to the good of others, as ,veIl as 
to his o,vn satisfaction. His o,vn satisfaction consists 
in this. He ,viII be easy ànd kind to his dependants, 
conlpa

ionate to the poor and distressed, friendly to 
all ,vith ,vhonl he has to do. This Î1lcludes the good 
neighbour, parent, nlaster, 11lagistrate: and such a 
behaviour ,vould plainly lllake dependence, inferiority, 
and even servitude, easy. 


9 IS. The good Juan a social blessing to his neighbours. 
So that a good or charitable lllan of superior rank 
in ,visdonl, fortune, authority, is a COffilnon blessing 
to the place he lives in: happiness gro,vs under his 
influence. This good principle in inferiors would 
discover itself in paying respect, gratitude, obedience, 
as due. It ,vere therefore lllethinks one just ,yay of 
trying one's o,vn character, to ask ourselves, Anl I in 
reality a better Blaster or servant, a better friend, 
a better neighbour, than such and such persons; 
,vhonl, perhaps, I nlay think not to deserve the char- 
acter of virtue and religion so luuch as lllyself? 


9 16. Such a teJJ11Jer restrains the 'uTetched sjJirit' 
of party. 
And as to the spirit of party, ,vhich unhappily pre- 
vails anlongst lllankind, ,vhatever are the distinctions 
,vhich f:;erve for a supply to it, SOllIe or other of ,vhich 
have obtained in all ages and countries: one ,yho is 
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thu
 friendly to his kind will inlmediately 11lake due 
allo,vances for it, as ,vhat cannot but be anlongst such 
creatures as men, in such a ,vorld as this. And as 
,vrath and fury and overbearing upon these occa
ions 
proceed, a
 I l1lay speak, fron1 lnen's feeling only on 
their o,vn side: so a COl1llnOn feeling, for otllers a
 
,veIl a
 for ourselves, ,vould render us 
ensible to this 
truth, ,vhicl1 it is strange can llave so little influence; 
tllat ,ve ourselves differ from others, just as Inuch as 
they do froll1 us. I put the nlatter in tllis ,yay, be- 
cause it can scarce be expected tllat tIle generality of 
lnen sllould see, that those things ,vhich are lnade the 
occasion
 of di

ension and fOlnenting the party-
pirit, 
ê1re really nothing at all: but it 111ay be expected 
froin all people, how lnuch soever they are in earnest 
about tl1eir respective peculiarities, that hun1anity, and 
common good-,vill to tlleir fello,v-creatures, sllould 
nloderate and restrain tl1at ,vretched spirit. 

 17. ..L.fuel strife froul other sources. 
This good telnper of cllarity like,vise would prevent 
strife and enn1ity arising froll1 other occasions: it 
,vould prevent our giving just cause of offence, and 
our taking it ,vithout cau
e. And in cases of real 
injury, a good n1an ,viII make all the allo,vances 
,vhich are to be H1ade; and, ,vitl1out any attenlpts 
of retaliation, he ,viII only consult his o,vn and 
other nlen's security for tIle future, against injustice 
and ,vrong. 

 18. Of venerolence, as including all 
'irtue 1. 
[IV.] I proceed to consider lastly, ,vhat is affirined 
of the precept now explained, that it c01l1prehends in 


1 On bene\'olence, frOlll another Diss. ii. 12, 13, IS. 
point of view, see Anal. 1. iii. 3, and The assertion that benevolence 
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it all others; i. e. that to love our neighbour as our- 
selves includes in it all virtues. 
N O\v the ,yay in \vhich every maxim of conduct, 
or general 
peculative a.s
ertion, \vhen it is to be 
explained at large, should be treated, is, to sho,v 
,vhat are the particular truths \vhich \vere designed 
to be comprehended under such a general observation, 
ho\v far it is 
trictly true; and then the li111itations, 
restriction
, and exceptions, if there be exceptions, 
"\vith ,vhich it is to be understood. But it is only 
the fornler of these; nanlely, ho\v far the assertion in 
the text llolds, and the ground of tIle preeminence 
assigned to the precept of it, ,vhich in strictness C0111eS 
into our present consideration. 


9 19. To general lJr01Jositions, reasouavle rreserres 
cOJnnlonly atta.ch. 
Ho\vever, in alnlost every thing that is said, there 
is sOllle,vhat to be understood beyond ,vhat is ex- 
plicitly laid do\vn, and \yhich \\Te of course supply; 
sOllle\vhat, I Inean, \\Thich ,vould llOt be conln10nly 
called a restriction, or linlitation. Thus, ,vhen bene- 
volence is sëlid to be the sum of virtue, it is not 
spoken of as a blind propension, but as a principle in 
reasonable creatures, and so to be directed by their 
reason: for reason and reflection COines into our llotioll 
of a Inoral agent. And that ,viII lead us to consider 
distant consequences, as \vell as the in1mediate ten- 
dency of an action: it \vill teach us, that the care of 
sonle per
on
, suppose children and fanlilies, is parti- 
cularly conllllitted to our charge by Nature and Pro- 


includes all virtue is not ll1ade in 
the text, nor in I Cor. xiii. It 
may be held to be included, as to 


all relative virtues, in our Lord's 
declaration, 11att. xxii. 39, 40. 
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vidence; as also that there are other circumstances, 
suppose friendship or former obligations, which require 
that we do good to some, preferably to others. Reason, 
considered 111erely as subservient to benevolence, as 
assisting to produce the greatest good, will teacll us 
to have particular regard to these relations and cir- 
cumstances; because it is plainly for the good of the 
world that they should be regarded. And as there 
are numberless cases, in ,vhich, not,vitllstanding appear- 
ances, we are not competent judges, whether a parti- 
cular action will upon the whole do good or harm; 
reason in the same way ,viII teach us to be cautious 
how we act in these cases of uncertainty. It will 
suggest to our consideration, which is the safer side ; 
how liable ,ve are to be led ,vrong by passion and 
private interest; and what regard is due to laws, ånd 
the judgment of mankind. All these things 111ust 
come into consideration, ,vere it only in order to 
determine which way of acting is likely to produce the 
greatest good. Thus, upon supposition that it were 
in the strictest sense true, without lilnitation, that 
benevolence includes in it all virtues; yet reason 
must come in as its guide and director, in order to 
attain its own end, the end of benevolence, the greatest 
public good. Reason then being thus included, let 
us now consider the truth of the assertion itself. 


9 20. (a) Our nei,qhbour's due is, his happiness. By 
aiding this, lor do our lJart. 
First, It is 111anifest that nothing can be of con- 
sequence to 111ankind or any creature, but happiness. 
This then is all ,vllicll any person can, in strictness of 
speaking, be said to have a right to. We can therefore 
O'loe no 'Jnan any thing, but OIlly to furtller and prolllote 
11is happiness, according to our. abilities. And there- 
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fore a disposition and endeavour to do good to all 
,vith WhOll1 we have to do, in the degree and Inanner 
which the different relations we stand in to them 
require, is a di
charge of all the obligatioll
 ,vo are 
under to thenl. 
As hUll1an nature is not one sinlple uniforn1 thing, 
but a COll1position of various parts; body, spirit, appe- 
tites, particular passions and affections; for each of 
,vhich rea
onable self-love ,vould lead ll1en to have 
due regard, and ll1ake suitable provision: so society 
consists of various parts, to ,vhich ,ve stand in dif- 
ferent respects and relations; and just benevolence 
,vould as surely lead us to have due regard to each of 
the
e, and behave as the respective relations require. 
Rea
onable good-,vill, and right behaviour to,vards 
our fellovv-creatures, are in a ll1anller the sanle: only 
that the forn1er expresseth the principle as it is in 
the Inind; the latter, the principle as it ,vere becolne 
external, i. e. exerted in actions. 


9 21. (b) lienee a fresh SlJur to jJcrsonaZ t'irtue. 
And so far as telnperance, sobriety, and 1110deration 
in sensual pleasures, and the contrary vices, Ilave any 
respect to our fello,v.creature
, any influence upon 
their quiet, ,velfare, and happiness; as they al,vays 
have a real, and often a near influence upon it; so far 
it is 111anifest those virtues n1ay be produced by the 
love of our neighbour, and that tIle contrary vices 
,vould be prevented by it. Indeed, if Inen'
 regard 
to then1selves ,viII not restr2in thenl fronl exce8S; 
it Inay be thought little probable, that their love to 
others will be sufficient: but the reason is, that their 
love to others is not, any 1110re than their regard 
to thelnselves, just, and in its due degree. There are 
ho\vever nlanifest installces of persons kept sober 
YOL. II. Q 
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and teu1perate from regard to their affairs, and the 
welfare of tllose ,vho depend UpOll them. And it is 
obvious to everyone, that habitual excess, a dis
olute 
course of life, inlplies a general neglect of tIle duties 
,ve o,ve to,vards our friends, our falnilies, and our 
country. 


9 22. 171C C()}Jnnon rirtues 1nay thus ùe traced 1(1) to bene- 

'olence as its suurce: tlul8 8ll1J1JOrtiJl!J the text. 
Froln hence it is 111anifest tIlat the C0111lnOn yirtue
, 
and the C01111110n vices of 111ankinJ., nlay be traced up 
to benevolence, or the ,vant of it. And this entitles 
tIle precept, l''lluu :;;/ialt lure th!} llcighùuur as th!}8elf, 
to tIle preenlinence given to it; and is a justification 
of tIle apostle's assertion, tIlat all other cOlnm
lnd- 
111ents are cOlnprehel1ded in it; ,vIlatever cautions 
and restrictions c tIlere are, ,vhicll nligIlt require to 


c NOTE. For instance: As ,ye are not cOlnpetent judges, ,vhnt 
is upon the ,vho]e for the good of the 
,,'orld, there ll1ay be other iUllllediate ends 
appointed us to pursue, besides that one 
of doing good, or producing happiness. 
Though the good of the creation be the 
only end of. the Author of it, yet he may have laid us under 
l)articular obligations, ,vhich ,ve may discern and feel ourselves 
under, quite distinct from it perception, that the observance or 
viulation of then1 i8 for the happiness or nli8ery of our fello,v- 
creatures. And this is in fact th(' case. For there are certain 
dispositions of n1ind, and certain actions, ,y hich are in then1- 
selves approved or disapproved by lnankind, abstracted fronl the 
consideration of their tendency to the happiness or n1Ïsery of the 
,vorld; approved or disapproved by reflection, by that principle 
,vithin, \vhich is the guide of life, the judge of right and ,vrong. 
N ulnberless instances of this kind 111ight be n1entioned. There 
are pieces of treachery, ,vhich in thelnselves appear base and 
dete,:;table to everyone. There are actions, ,vhich perhaps can 
8carce have any other general nalne given theln than indecencies, 


Conducireness to lW]Jpi- 
uess a /tel III isery aplJ
I- 
'J'elltly not appointed 
as our sole standard of 
.Judgment. 
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be considered, if ,ve ,vere to state particularly and 
.at length, ,vhat is virtue and right behaviour in man- 
kind. But, 
Secondly, It lllight be added, that in a higher and 
1110re general ,yay of consideration, leaving out the 
particular nature of creatures, and the particular cir- 
cumstances in ,vhicll they are placed, benevolence 
seenlS in the strictest sense to include in it all that is 
good and ,vorthy; all that is good, ,vhich ,ve have any 
distinct particular notion of. vVe llave no clear con- 
ception of any positiye nloral attribute in the s.uprellle 
Being, but ,vhat lllay be resolved up into goodness. 
And, if ,ve consider a reasonable creature or 1110ral 
agent, ,vithout regard to the particular relations and 
circulnstances in ,vhich he is placed; ,ve cannot con- 
ceive any thing else to come in to,vards deternlining 
,vhether he is to be ranked in an higher or lo,ver class 
of virtuous beings, but the higher or lo,ver degree in 
,vhich that principle, and ,vhat is nlanifestly connected 
,vith it, prevail in hinl. 


\vhich yet are odious and shocking to hun1an nature. There is 
such a thing as Ineanness, a little 111ind; ,vhich, as it is quite 
distinct fron1 incapacity, so it raises a òislike and disapprobation 
quite different fron1 that contempt, \vhich 111en are too apt to 
have, of 111el'e folly. On the other hand; \vhat \ve call greatness 
of n1Ïnd is the object of another sort of approbation, than superior 
understanding. Fidelity, honour, striet justice, are theInseh
t::s 
approved in the highest degree, abstracted fron1 consideration 
of their tendency. N O\V, \vhethel' it be thought that each of 
these are connected \vith benevolence in our nature, and so Inay 
be considered as the sanIe thing \vi.th it; or \"hethel' sonle of 
thenl be thought an inferior kind of virtues and vices, sonle\vhat 
like natural beauties and defol'lnities; or lastly, plain exceptions 
to the general rule; thus n1uch ho\vever is certain, that the 
things no\v instanced in, and llulllberless others, are approved 
or disapproved by lllankind in general, in quite another vie,v 
than as conducive to the happinebs or ll1isery of the "
orld. 
Q 2 
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 23. Relation of benevolence to piety arises through 
God's veing lJe1fectly good. 
That ,vhich \ve 1110re strictly call piety, or tIle IOYé 
of God, and ,vllicIl is an essential part of a right telnper, 
SOllle lnay perhaps inlagine no way conllected ,vith 
benevolence: yet surely they must be connected, if 
there be indeed in being an object infinitely good. 
HUlllan nature is so constituted, that every good 
affection ilnplies the love of itself; i. e. beconles the 
object of a ne,v affection in the same person. Thus, to 
be righteous, implies in it the love of rigIlteousness; 
to be benevolent, the love of benevolence; to be good, 
the love of goodlless; wIletIler tIlis righteousness, be- 
Ilevolence, or goodness, be viewed as in our own mind, 
or in another's: and the love of God as a being 
perfectly good, is tIle love of perfect goodness con- 
tenlplated Î11 a being or person. Thus 11lorality and 
religion, virtue and piety, will at last necessarily coin- 
cide, run up into one and tIle saIne point, and lore 
,viII be in all senses the end of the c01nlJJzand1nent. 


9 24. Concluding l JTa yeT. 
o Abnighty God, inS1Jire us u'ith this dit'Ùlf principle; 
kill in us all the seeds of envy and ill-u'ill; and heljJ 
us, by cultivating 
(jit7Ûn oU1'selt'es the lOI'e of ou/J'" 
ne
qhbouT, to Í1nlJrOt'e in the lOt'e of thee. Thou hast 
lJlaced us in various kindreds, jriendslti]Js, and 'rela- 
tions, as the school of (liscÜJ!ine for our affections: 
help us, vy the due exercise of the1n, to ÙnlJrOt'e to lJer- 
fection,. till all partial affection ùe lost in that entire 
unit'ersal one, and thou, 0 God, shalt be all in alII. 


1 It is to be presunled that this 
prayer constituted in fact the ter- 
mination of tb e Sennon : the Sermon 
pa
8ed into the prayer; died, as 


may be said, in the prayer. See 
Six Serlnons, iv. 25. I have seen 
this method practised abroad, and 
with adlnirable effect. 
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UPON THE LO,TE OF GOD 
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Thou shalt love the Lord thy God \yith all thy heart, and ,vith 
all thy soul, and \vith all thy Inind.-
IATTHE\V xxii. 37. 


-+- 


SER
ION XIII 



 I. Interaction of extrenles in religion. 
E 'TERY body kno,vs, you therefore need only just 
- be put in nlind, that there is sucll a thing, as 
having so great 1101Tor of one extren1e, as to run 
insensibly and of cour:::;e into the contrary; and that 
a doctrine's having been a shelter for enthusiasm, or 
Blade to serve the purposes of superstition, is no 
proof of the falsity of it: truth or right being S0111e- 
,vhat real in itself, and so not to be judged of by its 
liableness to èlbuse, or by its supposed distance fron1 
or nearness to error. It lnay be sufficient to have 
l1lentioned this in general, ,vithout taking notice of 
the particular extravagancies 1, 'vhich llave been vented 
under the pretence or endeavour of eXplaining the 


1 The reference seems to be to the 
Ol)inions of 
Iolinos and 1Iadalne 
Guyon, and to the controversy be- 
tween Bossuet and Fénélon; also to 


iInplya leaning to the side of Bos- 
suet. See Cannichael's reference 
to the sketch given by 
facintosh, 
in his Dissertation, p. 169. 
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love of God; or 110'V Inanifestly 've are got into tIle 
cOlltrary extreme, under tIle notion of a reasonable 
religion; so ,rery reasonable, as to have nothing to 
do with the lleart and affections, if tIlese ,vords signify 
any thing but the faculty by ,vhicII ,ve discerll specu.. 
lative trutll. 



 2. Follolfin,Q the te.rt, lip includes in lore all affectious 
and Tegards 'rightly. due to God. 
By tIle love of God, I ,,","ould understand all those 
regards, all those affections of 111ind ,vhich are due 
inlmediately to lliln frolll such a creature as man, 
and ,vhicl1 rest in llinl a
 tlleir end. As tllis does 
110t include servile fear; so neither ,viII any otller 
regards, ho,v reasonable soever, ,vhich respect any 
thing out of or beside
 the perfection of the divine 
llature, conle into consideration here. But all fear 
is not excluded, because llis displeasure is itself the 
11atural proper object of fear. Reverence, <unbition 
of 11is love and approbation, deligllt in the llope or 
consciousness of it, COllle likewise into tllis definition 
of the love of God; because he is the natural object 
of all tllose affections or movements of Illind, as 
really as he is the object of the affection, ,vhich is 
in tIle strictest sense called love; and all of tIleUl 
equally rest in Ilinl, as tlleir end. And they Illa}"'" 
all be understood to be Ï1nplied in these words of 
our Saviour, ,vithout putting any force UpOll tllenl: 
for lIe is speakillg of tIle love of God and onr neigh.. 
bour, as containing the ,vhole of piety and virtue. 


9 3. And Testing on hÏJn as tlieir end. Of tl1ese, S01]U 
are 'lnore eS]Jcrially due ill the lJreSellt life. 
It is plain that tIle nature of Inall is so constituted, 
as to feel certain affectiollS upon tIle sigllt or cOlltenl- 
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plat ion of certain objects. N o,v the very notion of 
affection inlplies resting in its object a
 an end. And 
the particular affection to good characters, reverence 
and Illoral love of theIn, is natural to all those 'v ho 
have any degree of real goodness in thelnseives. This 
,viII be illustrated by the description of a perfect 
character in a creature; and by considering thp 
ll1anner, in ,vhicll a good 111an in his presence ,vould 
be affected to,vards such a character. He ,vould of 
course feel the affections of love, reverence, desire 
of his approbation, delight in the hope or conscious- 
lle::ss of it. And surely all this is applicable, and 
111ay be brought up to that Being, who is infinitely 
nlore than an adequate object of all those affections; 
,vhonl ,ve are conlnlanded to lore 'lcith all our heart. 
'lcith all Ollr sOlll, and lcith all Ollr JJl i Jill. And of these 
regards to,varcls Alll1ighty God, sonle are Illore par- 
ticularly suitable to and beconling so inlperfect a 
creature a
 ll1an, in this 11lortal state ,ve are pa
sing 
through; and sonle of theIn, and perhaps other 
exercises of the nlind, ,viII be the enlploynlent and 
happiness of good nlen in a state of perfection]. 
This is a general vie,v of 'v hat the follo,ving dis- 
course ,viII contain. And it i
 111anifest the subject 
i
 a real one: there i
 nothing in it enthusiastical or 
unreasonable. And if it be indeed at all a subject, 
it is one of tIle utnlost Ì1nportance. 



 4. Eeery genuine {(tfection 
oests Ul)on its oúJect as 
all eud: like reason l)oestiJlf} lllJon truth. 
As lllankind have a faculty by ,vhich they discerIl 
speculative truth; so ,ve have various affections to- 
,yards external objects. Understanding and telllper, 


1 See Ùif. 
 17. 
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reason and affection, are as di
tinct ideas, as reason 
and llunger; and one ,vould think could no lnore be 
confounded. It is by reason that ,ve get the ideas 
of several objects of our affections: but in tllese ca
es 
reason and affection are no 1110re the saIne, than sight 
of a particular object, and the pleasure or uneasiness 
con
equent tllereupon, are the saIne. No,v, as reason 
tends to and re
ts in tIle discerlll1lent of truth, the 
object of it; so the very nature of affection consi
ts 
in tending to,vards, and resting in, its objects as an 
end. We do indeed often in conlmon language say, 
that things are loved, desired, esteelned, not for tllenl- 
selves, but for some,vhat furtller, somewhat out of 
and beyond them: yet, in these cases, ,vhoever will 
attend, ,viII see, that these tIlings are not in reality 
the objects of the affections, i. e. are not loved, desired, 
esteemed, but the sonlewllat further and beyond tllenl. 
If ,ve have no affections ,vhich rest in ,vhat are called 
their objects, then ,vhat is called affection, love, desire, 
hope, in hUlnan nature, is only an uneasine
s in being 
at rest; an unquiet disposition to action, progress, 
pursuit, ,vithout end or meaning. But if there be 
any such thing as delight ill tIle con1pany of one 
per
Ol1, rather than of allother; 1vhether in tIle ,yay 
of friendsIlip, or InirtIl and entertainment, it is all 
one, if it be \vithout respect to fortune, honour, or 
increasing our stores of kno\vledge, or any thing 
beyond tIle present tinle; here is an instance of an 
affection absolutely resting in its object as its end, 
and being gratified, in the san1e ,yay as the appetite 
of Ilunger is sati
fied ,vith food. Yet llotlling is 
more COll1nlon than to hear it asked, 'Vhat adyantage 
a n1a11 hatll in sucIl a course, suppose of study, 
particular friendsIlip:5, or in any other; nothing, I 
say, is l1lore conlnlon than to hear such a question 
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put in a ,yay ,vhich supposes no gain, advantage, or 
interest but. as a l1IeanS to sOIne,vhat further: and if 
, 
so, then there is no such thing at all as real interest, 
gain, or advantage. This is the saIne absurdity ,vith 
respect to life, as an infinite series of effects ,vithout 
a cau
e is in speculation. The gain, adyantage, or 
interest, con
ists in the deligllt it
elf, ari
ing frOlll. 
such a faculty's having its object: neither is there 
any such thing as happiness or enjoYlllent, but ,vhat 
arises frolll hence. The pleasures of hope and of 
reflection are not exceptions: the forIller being only 
thi
 happine::;
 anticipated; the latter, the 
èune hap- 
piness enjoyed over again after its tinle. And even 
the general expectation of futu
'e happiness can afford 
satisfaction, only as it is a present object to the 
principle of self-love. 


9 s. Regard to all ulterior (lint 1nay belong to the lJresent 
state rather than the future. 
It ,vas doubtless intended, that life 
houId be very 
nluch a pursuit to the gro
s of lllankind 1. But this 
i
 carried so IlIuch further than is reasonable, that 
,vhat gives inlIllediate satisfaction, i. e. our present 
interest, is scarce considered as our interest at alL 
It is inyentions ,vhicll haye only ët remote tendency 
to\vardb enjoYlnellt, perhap
 but a renlote tendency 
to\vard
 gaining the Ineans only of enjopnent, ,yhicll 
are chiefly :-;poken of as useful to the ,vorld. And 
though this ,yay of thinking ,yere just "Tith respect 
to the Î1nperfect state ,ve are no,v in, ,vhere we 
kno,v so little of 
atisfaction ,vithout satiety; yet it 
lllust be guarded against, ,vhen we are considering 


1 Apparently llleaning that, for 
the mass of nwn, not the objects 
with which they are iuunediately 


conversant or occupied, should be 
the proper objects of their affection) 
but somewhat ulterior. 
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the happiness of a state of perfection; ,vllicll llappi- 
ness being enjoYlnent and not llope, nlust necessarily 
consist in this, that our affections Ilave their objects, 
. 
and rest in those objects as an end, i. e. be satisfied 
,yith theIne This ,viII further appear in the sequel 
of this discour
e. 
9 6. ALffectio}l for good ubjects is itsetf good and loreavle. 
Of the several affections, or in,vard sensations, 
"\vhicll particular objects excite in Ulan, there are 
SOIne, the having of ,vllicll inlplies tIle love of tlleUl, 
,vhell they are reflected upon it. This cannot be said 
of all our affections, principles, and lllotives of action. 
It \vere ridiculous to assert, that a Ulan upon reflection 
Ilatll tIle sanle kind of approbation of tIle appetite 
of hunger, or the passion of fear, as he hatll of good- 
,viII to his fello,v-creatures. To be a just, a good, 
a righteous Ulan, plainly carries ,vitIl it a peculiar 
affection to or love of justice, goodness, righteousness, 
,vhen these principle
 are the objects of contenlplation. 
N o,v if a nlan approves of, or IlatIl an affection to, any 
principle in and for itself; incidental things allo,ved 
for, it ,viti be the sanle ,vhether he vie'v
 it ill his 
o,vn IIIind, or in another; in hiulself, or in Ilis neigll- 
bour. This is the account of our approbation of, our 
nloral love and affection to good characters; ,vhich 
cannot but be in those who have allY degrees of real 
goodness in themselves, and WIIO discern and take 
notice of the san Ie principle in others. 


a St. Austin observes, Anlor ipse ordinate anlandus est, quo 
bene n111atur quod alnandu111 est, ut sit in nobis vhius, qua vivitur 
bene. i. e. The affection lclâclt 'lCC rightly hare 1m' 'what is [()L'ely, 
'nl'llSt ordinate justly; (nlust) in due 1nanner and lJ}"oportion, becmne the 
olJject of a new affection, 01' be itself belorcd, -in order to our being 
eudued 'with that virtue 'lchich is the lJI"Ù2cilJ[e of a good life. De Civ. 
Dei, 1. xv. c. 22. 
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9 7. .i.1Iay extend to (t continuous goodness, the 
peJfect ion of our nature. 
Fronl observation of ,vhat passes ,vithin ourselves, 
our o\vn actions, and the behaviour of others, the 
l11iud nlay carryon its reflections as far as it pleases; 
uluch beyond ,vhat ,ve experience in ourselves, or 
discern in our fello,v-creatures. It l1lay go on, and 
consider goodness as beconle an unifornl continued 
principle of action, as conducted by reason, and 
fornling a telnper and character absolutely good 
and perfect, ,vhich i
 in a higher sense excellent, 
lnd 
proportionably the object of love and approbation. 


9 8. Such (t being, in the highest luunan order, ll'orking 
for the general !lalJjJiness, JJlUSt beget iDee and other 
affections. 
Let us then suppose a creature pelfect according 
to his created nature: let his forin be human, and 
hi
 capacities no l1lore than equal to those of the 
chief of l1len: goodne

 shall be his proper character; 
,,"ith ,visdonl to direct it, and po,ver ,,,,ithin sonle 
certain determined sphere of action to exert it: but 
goodness Inust be the sinlple actuating principle 
,vi thin hinl; this being the nloral quality ,vhicll is 
anliable, or the Í1nlnediate object of love as distinct 
fronl other affections of approbation. Here then is 
a finite object for our Blind to tend to,vards, to 
exercise itself upon: a creature, perfect according to 
his capacity, fixed, steady, equally unnloved by ,veak 
pity or Inore ,veak fury and resentlnent; fornling 
the justest scheine of conduct; going on undisturbed 
in the execution of it, tllrough tIle several 111etllods 
of severity and re,vard, to,vards his end, nanlely, the 
general happiness of all ,vith ,vhonl he hath to do, 
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as in itself right and valuable. This character, though 
unifornl in it
elf, ill its principle, yet exerting itt)elf 
in different ,vays, or considered in different views, 
111ay by its appearing variety l1l0Ve different affections. 
Thus, the severity of justice ,vould not affect u:-; in 
the t)alne ,yay aB an act of lnercy: the adventitious 
qualities of "Tisdom and po,ver l1lay be considered in 
thenlselves: and even the strength of lnind, ,vhicll 
this inllllovable goodness suppot)es, lnay like,vise be 
vie,ved as an object of conten1plation, distinct fronl 
the goodness itself. Superior excellence of any kind, 
as "rell as superior ,visdoll1 and po,ver, is the object 
of awe and reverence to all creatures, ,vhatever their 
n10ral character be: but so far as creatures of the 
lo,vest rank ,vere good, so far the vie,v of this 
character, as sinlply good, ll1Ust appear anliable to 
theIn, be the object of, or beget love. 



 9- If lip hare SlJccial care for us, u'e shall be 
recÜ)}'ocally lJlored in pr01JOrtioJl. 


Furtller, suppose we ,vere conscious, that this 
superior person so far approved of us, that ,ve l1ad 
nothing servilely to fear fro III hin1; tllat lle ,vas 
really our friend, and kind and good to us in par- 
ticular, as he had occasionally intercourse ,vith us: 
"\ve nlUt)t be other creature
 than we are, or ,ve could 
110t but feel the sallIe kind of satisfactioll and enjoy- 
lllent (,vhatever ,vould be tIle degree of it) froln this 
lligher acquaintance and friend
hip, as v{e feel fr0111 - 
COlllnlOll ones; the Ï11tercourse being real, and the 
persons equally present, Ì11 both cases. "\Ve should 
113ve a l1l0re ardent desire to be approved by his 
better judgnlent, alld a satisfaction in that approba- 
tion of the sallIe sort ,vitil what ,vould be felt in 
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respect to C01111nOn persons, or be "Trought In us by 
their presence. 


9 10. If he úe nur ruler and guardian, it It"ill be our I}}utin 
duty tu obey, Ollr chief delight to confeJH1Jlafe hint. 
Let us no,y raise the character, and suppose thi:-, 
creature, for ,ve are still going on ,vith the supposition 
of a creature, our proper guardian and governor; that 
,ve ,vere in a progreb
 of being to,vards son1H,vhat 
fUliher; and that his 8chen1e of governn1ent ,vas too 
vast for our capacities to con1prehend: ren1e111bering 
still that he is perfectly good, and our friend as ,veIl 
as our governor. vVisdom, po,ver, goodness, accident- 
ally vie,ved any ,vhere, ,vould inspire reverence, a,ve, 
love: and as the:se affections ,vould be raised in 
higher or lo,ver degrees, in proportion as 've had 
occasionally n10re or less intercourse ,vith the creature 
endued ,vith those qualities; so this further COI1- 
sideration and kno,vledge, that he ,vas our proper 
guardian and governor, ,vould much more bring the:se 
objects and qualities hOl1le to ourselves; teacll us 
they had a greater respect to us in particular, that 
,ve had an higher interest in that ,vis donI and po,ver 
and goodness. 'Ve should, ,vith joy, gratitude, rever- 
ence, love, trust, and dependence, appropriate the 
character, as ,vhat ,ve had a right in; and 111ake our 
boast in :such our relation to it. And the conclusion 
of the ,vllole ,vould be, that ,ve 
hould refer ourselves 
inlplicitly to hinI, and cast ourselves entirely UpOll 
hin1. As the ,vhole attention of life should be to 
obey his comnlands; so the highest enjoYlnent of it 
1
1uSt arise fron1 the contenlplation of this character, 
and our relation to it, fronl a consciousness of his 
favour and approbation, and frolll the exercise of 
those affections to,vards hinl ,vhich could not: but 
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be raised fro111 11is presence. A Being "\vho hatIl 
these attributes, 'VllO stands in this relation, and is 
thus sensibly present to the lllind, must necessarily 
be the object of these affections: there is as real a . 
correspondence bet"\veen the111, as between tIle lo,vest 
appetite of sense and its object. 
9 I I. l1he infinity of his attriùutes should raise our 
aff()ctions to their highest. 
That this Being is 110t a creature, but tIle Allnigllty 
God; tllat he is of infinite po"\ver and "\visdolll and 
goodness, does not render hilll le

 tIle object of 
reverence and love, tllan he would be if he had 
those attributes only in a linlited degree. The Being 
,vho nlade us, and upon "\VIl0111 ,ve entirely depend, 
is the object of SOllle regards. He hath given U
 
certain affectiolls of 111ind, ,vhicll correspond to ,vis- 
dOlll, po,ver, goodness; i. e. ,vllich are raised upon 
vievv of those qualities. If then he be really ,vise, 
po"\verful, good; he is the natural 0 bj ect of t110se 
affections, ,vhich lle hath endued us with, and "\vhich 
correspond to those attributes. That he is infinite 
in po,ver, perfect in ,visdolll and goodness, 1nakes 
110 alteration, but only that he is tIle object of those 
affections raised to tIle highest pitch. 
9 12. His lJrescuce is not less ÙttiJJlCde, because inscnsiùle. 
He is not inqeed to be discerned by any of our 
senses. I gu forllYlrd, but he i:::; J'lot thrre; and ùackuxlrd, 
but I canJlot lJCrcei re hint: on the left hand, ll'here he cluth 
'lfork, but I cannot bchohl lÛnz: he lÛdeth hiJn8elf on the 
Tight hand, that I cannot see hinz. 0 that I kuelv lchere 
I nÛght find hinl! that I nligld conze even to his ::icat L ! 
But is he then afar off? does lIe not fill 1Ieaven and 


b Job xxiii. 
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earth ,vith hi
 presence? The presence of our fello,v- 
creatures affects our sen
es, and our senses give us 
the kno\vledge of their presence; ,vhich hath different 
kinds of influence upon us; love, joy, sorro,y, restraint, 
encourage nlent, reverence. Ho,vever, this influence 
i
 not inl1nediately fronl our senses, but fronl that 
kno"Tledge. Thus suppose a person neither to see 
1101' hear another, not to kno,v by any of his senses, 
but yet certainly to kno,v, that another ,vas ,vith hinI ; 
this kno,vledge might, and in 11lany cases ,vould, have 
Ol1e or 11lore of the effects before nlentioned. It is 
therefore not only rea.sonable, but also natural, to be 
affected ,vith a presence, though it be not tIle object 
of our sen
es: ,vhether it be, or be not, is nIerely all 
accidental circunlstance, ,vhicll needs not conle into 
consideration: it is the certainty that he is ,vith us, 
and ,ve ,vith hiIn, ,vhich hatll the influence. We 
consider persons then as present, not only ,vhen they 
are "\vithin reach of our senses, but also ,vllen we are 
as
ured by any other nleans 1 that they are within 
such a nearness; nay, if they are not, ,ve can recall 
thenl to our Inind, and be nloyed to,vards thenl as 
present: and nIust he, 'VIIO is so nlueII nlore inti- 
111ately ,vith us, that in hhn 
ce lire aud J1l0re and Jia re 
02U' being, be thought too distant to be the object of 
our affections? 



 13. ....lj J 1JlY then to the C'reator our rule fúr the creature. 
'Ve o,vn and feel the force of alniable and ,vorthy 
qualities in our fello\v-creatures: ilnd can ,ve be 
insensible to the contemplation of perfect goodness? 
Do ,ve reverence the shado,vs of greatness here belo\v, 


] Say reflection, acting inde- 
pendently of sense; or written 


record; sllch a nearne.f)S, i. e. as 
amounts to mental presence. 
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are ,ve solicitous about honour and esteenl and the 
opinion of the ,vorld: and sllall ,ve not feel the sallle 
with respect to hiIn, ,vhose are ,visdonl and power in 
their original, who is the God of judgnzent ùy 1l"hon
 
actions are 
()eiglted? Thus love, reverence, desire of 
esteeln, every faculty, every affection, tends to,vards, 
and is elnployed about its respective object in conl.. 
lnon cat;Cs: and lllust tIle exercise of theln be 
us.. 
pended with regard to llinl alone, ,vho is all object, 
an infinitely Inore than adequate object, to our nlost 
exalted faculties; hiIn, of ?'vlionz, and through UJlOJ}l, 
and to ?'cliont are all tli iugs ? 


9 14. TJ7l0 is alone the adequate oùject of our (cffections, 
and lcnerring judge of the Jnauner of their exercise. 
As we cannot relnove fronl this earth, or change 
our general business on it, so neitller can ,ve alter 
our real nature. Therefore no exercise of the nlind 
can be recolnnlended, but only the exercise of those 
faculties you are conscious of. Religion does llOt 
delnand new affections, but only clailns the direction 
of those you already have, those affections you daily 
feel; though unhappily confined to objects, not alto- 
gether unsuitable, but altogetIler unequal to tIleln. 
We only represent to you tIle 11igIler, the adequate 
objects of those very faculties and affections. Let 
the luan of anlbition go on still to consider disgrace 
as the greatest evil; honour, as his chief good. But 
disgrace, in "\vhose e
tinlation? Honour, in ,vllose 
judgment? TIlis is tIle only question. If sIlallle, 
and delight in esteem, be spoken of as real, as any 
settled ground of pain or pleasure; botll these lllust 
be in proportion to tlle supposed wisdonl and ,vorth 
of hilll, by 'v llonl ,ve are contelllned or esteenled. 
lVlust it then be thought entllusiastical to speak of 
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a sensibility of this sort, ,vhich shall have respect 
to an unerring judgnlent, to infinite ,,,,isdonl; ,,,,hen 
,ve are assured this unerring judgnlent, this infinite 
,,,,i
doln, does ob::serve upon our actions? 

 IS. This is not to abandnn our interest, but to 
lJursue it. 
It is the sanle ,,,,ith respect to the love of God in 
the strictest and 1110st confined se11se. 'Ve only offer 
and represent the highest object of an affection, sup- 
posed already in your nlind. Sonle degree of goodness 
l1lust be previously suppo
ed: thi
 al,vays Ï1nplies the 
loye of itself, an affection to goodnet3s: the highe
t, the 
adequate object of this affection, is perfect goodness: 
,vhich therefore ,ve are to lore lcith all our heart, ieitll 
all our soul, aud ieitll all our stren,f}th. 'l\Iust ,ve then, 
forgetting our o,vn interest, as it ,vere go out of 
ourselve
, and love God for hi
 o,vn 
ake ? ' No nlore 
forget your o,vn interest, no l1lore go out of your- 
selves, than ,vhel1 you prefer one place, one prospect, 
the conyersation of one 1113n to that of another. Does 
not every affection necessarily inlply, that the object 
of it be itself loved? If it be not, it i
 not the 
object of the affection. You nlay and ought if you 
can, but it is a great l1listake 1 to think you can, love 
or fear or hate any thing, fronl consideration that such 
loye or fear or hatred l1lay be a l1leanS of obtaining 
good or ayoiding eyil. 
9 16. TTTe are the 1110re stirred, because it is to us 
that he dues good. 
But the question, ,vhether ,ve ought to love God 
for his sake or for our O'V11 , being a luere l1listake in 


1 Because the affection terminates 
upon its object, and not upon any- 
thing beyond it. But he seems to 
YOL. II. 


speak rather of the ordinary course 
of ulcntal pro('esses, than of what 
is abstractedly possible. 
R 
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language 1; the real question, ,vhich this is 111istaken 
for, ,viII, I t;uppose, be ant;,verecl by observing, that 
the goodness of God already exercised to,val:ds us, our 
present dependence upon hin1, and our expectation of 
future benefitt;, ought, and have a natural tendency, 
to beget in us tl1e affection of gratitude, and greater 
love to,vards 11in1, tl1an tl1e Sè:1I11e goodness exercised 
to,vard
 other
: ,vere it only for this reason, that 
every affection is n10ved in proportioI1 to the sense 
,ve 11ave of tIle object of it; and ,ve cannot but 
llave a 1110re lively sent;e of goodnet;B, ,vhen exercit;ed 
to,varcLs ourselves, than ,vhen exercised to,vards otllers. 
I added expectation of future benefits, because the 
ground of that expectation it; present goodnet;t;. 



 17. j/uJ'thcr derclolJJJlents of a.flection l)OssilJle in 
(t state Of"lJCJfection. 
Thus Allnighty God is the natural object of the 
several affections, love, reverence, fear, desire of appro- 
bation. For though he is sinlply one, yet ,ve cannot 
but consider hin1 in partial and different vievvs. He 
i
 in hinlself one unifornl Being, a11d for ever the 
saIne ,vithout 1xlriaùleness or shadolV of turn i U[}: but 
his infinite greatness, his goodness, his ,visdon1, are 
different objects to our I11ind. To ,vhich is to be 
added, that frOln tI1e changes ill our o,vn characters, 
togetl1er ,yitll his unchangeablene
s, ,ve cannot but 
cont;ider ourselves as 1110re or le
s the objects of his 
approbation, and really be so. For if he approves 
,vhat is. good, lIe cannot, n1erely froin the unchange-- 


1 The suggested antithesis sets 
up a false issue. God's goodness, 
exercised towards ourselves, by the 
law of our nature stirs up affec- 
tion more strongly than if it were 


towards other
: without. raising in 
us any further question whether 
that surplus of affection (so to 
speak) is for His sake or for our 
own. 
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ableness of his 
lature, approve ,vhat is evil. Henc(' 
lnust arise n10re various movelnents of ll1ind, Inore 
different kinds of affections. And this greater variety 
al
o is ju
t and reasonable in such creatures as ,v
 
are, thougll it respect
 a Being sin1ply one, good and 
perfect. As S0111e of these affections 1 are nlost par- 
ticularly suitable to so iUlperfect a creature as lnan, 
in this l1lortal state ,ve are passing through; so there 
lnay be other exerci
es of nlind, or some of these in 
higiler degree
, our elnploYlllent and happines
 in a 
state of pelfection. 


SERl\ION XIV 


9 I. RctrosjJcct. 
C ONSIDER then our ignorance, the ilnperfection 
· of our nature, our virtue and our condition in 
this ,vorId, ,vith respect to an infinitely good and just 
Being, our Creator and Governor; and you ,vill see 
,vhat religiou8 affections of 111ind are nlo
t particularly 
suitable to this nlortal state ,ve are passing through. 


9 2. If l)(!}!ectioJl of lore ùe scarce attainavle, yet u;e 
1Jlay get beyond serrile fear to resignation-. 
Though ,ve are not affected ,vith any thing so 
strongly, as ,vhat ,ve diseern ,vitil our senses; and 
though our nature and condition require, that ,ve be 
nlueh taken up about 
ensible thing
; yet our reason 
convinees us that Goel is present ,vith us, and ,ve sep 
and feel the eff
ets of his goodness: he is therefore 


1 See sup. 
 3. 
R 2 
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tIle object of S0111e regards. The in1perfection of our 
virtue, joined ,vith the consideration of his absolute 
rectitude or lloliness, ,vill scarce permit that perfec- 
tion of love, ,vllicll entirely ca
ts out all fear: yet 
goodness is the object of love to all creatures ,vho 
IU1ye any degree of it tllelllselves; and consciousness 
of a real endeavour to approve ourselve
 to llim, 
joined ,vith tIle consideration of llis goodness, as it 
quite excludes servile dread and horror, so it is plainly 
a rea
onable ground for llope of hi
 favour. Neither 
fear, nor hope, llor love tllen are excluded: and one 
or <.tnotller of these ,viII prevail, according to the dif- 
ferent vie"vs ,ve llave of God; and ougIlt to prevail, 
according to the changes ,ve find in our o\vn character. 
There is a temper of 11lind lllade up of, or ,vhich 
foIlo,vs frolll all three, fear, Ilope, love; nan1ely, re- 
signation to the divine ,viII, ,vhicll is tIle general 
teI11per belonging to this state; ,vhich ought to be 
the habitual fralne of our nIind and heart, tlnd to 
be exercised at proper seasons 1110re distinctly, ill acts 
of devotion. 



 3. Resignation, 
fhat. 


Resignation to tIle ,viII of God is tIle ,vhole of 
piety: it includes in it all that is good, and is a source 
of the nlo
t settled quiet and conlposure of nlind 1. 
There is the general principle of subnlission in our 
llature. 


1 It is evident that we are not to 
regard tl1Ïs resignation to the will 
of God as a state of pure passivity: 
but that, in Butler's view, it iUlplies 
active concurrence with the will of 
God, especially as regards ourselves; 
and an indisposition to have any- 


thing 0rderedotherwise than as God 
shall order it. See Analogy, 1. v.39. 
This is nlade quite clear in 

 5 and 
6, by the account given of 'perfect' 
resignation and on the nature anù 
office of resignation proper, ibid. 36, 
3 8 . 
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9 -1-. Of the renunciation of unsuitahle adranta.fjcs. 
l\Ian is not so constituted as to desire things, and 
be uneasy in the ,vant of then1, in proportion to their 
kno,vn value: l1lany other con
ideration
 con1e in to 
detern1ine the degrees of desire; particularly,vhether 
the advantage ,ve take a vie,v of be ,vithin the sphere 
of our rank. 'Vho ever felt uneasiness, upon ob- 
serving any of the advantages brute creatures have 
over u
? And yet it is plain they have several. It · 
is the 
anle ,vith respect to advantages belonging to 
creatures of a superior order. Thus, though ,ve t;ee 
a thing to be highly valuable, yet tllat it does not 
belong to our condition of being, is sufficient to 
suspend our desires after it, to Inake us rest satisfied 
,vithout such ëldvantage. N o'v there is just the sanlè 
rea
on for quiet resignation in the ,vant of every 
thing equally unattainable, and out of our reach in 
particular, though others of our species be possessed 
of it. All this n1ay be applied to the ,vhole of life; 
to positive inconveniences as ,veIl as ,vants; not 
indeed to the sensàtions of pain and sorro,v, but to 
all the uneasinesses of reflection, nlurnluring, and di
- 
content. Thus is hunlan nature fornled to conlpliance, 
yielding, subnlission of tenlper. \Ve find the prin- 
ciples of it ,vithin us; and everyone exercises it 
to,vards sonle objects or other; i. e. feel::-j it ,vith 
regard to SOlne persons, and SOlne circulnstances. 


9 5. HOlV Tesignation 'rids us of cares and d iscolufort. 
No,v this is an excellent foundation of a reasonable 
and religious resignation. Nature teaches and inclines 
us to take up ,vith our lot: the consideration, that 
the course of things is unalterable, llath a tendency 
to quiet the nlind under it, to beget a subnlission of 


. 
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tenlper to it. But ,vhen ,ye can add, that this unalter- 
able course is appointed and continued by infinite 
,visdonl and goodness; ho,v absolute should be our 
subn1Ïssion, ho,v entire our trust and dependence! 
This ,vould recol1cile u
 tu our condition; prevent 
all the supernunlerary troubles arising fron1 inlagina- 
tion, di
tant fears, in1patience; all uneasiness, except 
that ,vhich nece:s
aril'y arises fronl the calanlities 
theulselves ,ve n1ay be under. Ho,v l1lany of our 
cares should ,ve by this l11eans be disburdened of! 
Cares not properly our o,vn, 110,v 
lpt soeyer they 
lllay be to intrude UpOll us, and ,ve to adu1it then1; 
the anxieties of expectation, solicitude about success 
and disappointnlent, ,vhich in trutll are none of our 
concern. Ho,y open to every gratification ,vould that 
11lind be, ,vhicll ,vas clear of these encu111brances ! 



 6. Of lJCJfcct Iresignation: 
chich the just 1corkiJlg of 
faith, honesty, (lnd fairness ought tv lJrodllce. 
Our resignation to the ,viII of God 11lay be said to 
be perfect, ,vl1en our ,viII is lost and resolved up into 
llis; ,vllen ,ve rest in his ,viII as our end, as being 
itself BI0st just, and right, and good. And ,vllere is 
the inlpossibility of such an affection to ,vhat is just, 
and rigllt, and good, such a loyalty of heart to the 
Governor of the universe, as shall prevail over all 
sini
ter indirect desires of our o,vn? N either is this 
at botton1 any thing 1110re than faith, and honesty, and 
fairness of 111ind; in a 1110re enlarged sense indeed, 
than tllose ,vords are comnlonly used. And as, in 
conln1on cases, fear and hope and other pabsions are 
raised in us by tlleir respective objects: so this 
ub- 
l11ission of 11eart and soul and nlind, this religious 
resignation, ,vould be as naturally produced by our 
llaving just conceptions of Aln1igllty Gud, and a real 
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sense of his presence ,vith u
. In ho,v lo,v tl degree 
soover this teulper usually prevails anlongst nlen, yet 
it is a tenlpor right in itself: it is ,vhat ,ve o,ve to 
our Creator: it i
 particularly suitable to our nlortal 
condition, and ,vhat ,ve should endeavour after for 
our o,vn sakes in our passage through such a ,vorlcl 
a
 thit;; ,vhere Ü, nothing upon ,vhich ,ve can rest or 
depend; nothing but ,vhat ,ve are liable to be deceived 
èìnd disappointed in. Thus ,ve nlight acquaint ollrselr(Js 
ll'ith God, and be at lJeacf. 



 7. 17iis lcould lJe to 'lcalk 1cith God.' 
This is piety and religion in the strictè
t sense, 
considered at; an habit of nlind: an habitual sense 
of God's presence ,vith us; being affected to,vards 
hinl, as present, in the nlanner his superior nature 
requires fronl such a creature as Ulan: this is to 

calk 1cith God. 


9 8. ]Jerotion is this teJJlj.'er inti in act. 
Little nlore need be F\aid of devotion or religious 
,vorship, than that it is this tenlper exerted into act. 
The nature of it consists in the actual exercise of 
those affections to,vards God, ,vhicll are 8uppo
ed 
habitual in good nlen. He i:s al,vay
 equally present 
,vith us: but ,ve are so luuch taken up ,vith sensible 
things, that Lo, he goeth by us, and u;e see hiJn not: he 
lJ(lsseth on also, but 1CC lJercei re h iJJl not H. Devotion is 
retirenlent, fronl the ,vorld he has Inade, to hinl 
alone: it is to ,vithdra\v fronl the avocations of sense, 
to enlploy our attention ,,"'holly upon hinl a::; upon 
an object actually present, to yield ourselves up to 
the influence of the divine presence, and to give full 


a Job ix. I I. 
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scope to the affections of gratitude, love, reverence, 
trust, and dependence; of ,vhich infinite po,ver, 
,visdoln, and goodness, is the natural and only ade- 
quate object. 


9 9. Our JJlost raised affections 'leill still fall short. 
We Inay apply to the ,vhole of devotion tllose 
,yords of the Son of Sirach, JfThen YOlt glorify tlip 
Lord, e.ralt hint as 1nuch as you can; fur even yet 'll:ill 
he faT exceed: and 'lvlten you exalt liint, lJut forth all 
your stTength, and be not 'lveary,. for YOZt can never go 
far enough h. Our most raised affections of every 
kind cannot but fall short and be disproportionate, 
,vhen an infinite Being is tIle object of tIlem. This 
is tIle highest exercise and enlploynlent of mind that 
a creature is capable of. As this divine service and 
,vorship is itself absolutely due to God, so also is it 
necessary in order to a further end, to keep alive 
upon our l1linds a sense of 11is authority, a sense 
that in our ordinary behaviour anlongst III en ,ve àct 
under 11Înl as our governor and judge. 


9 10. HOle far 1JlOre ulessed, 'lohen 'lre see face to jéLce. 
Thus you see the te111per of Inind respecting God, 
,yllich is particularly suitable to a state of iUlperfection ; 
to creatures in a progress of being to,vards sOl1le,vhat 
furtIler. 
Suppose no,v tl1is something further attained; tllat 
,ye ,vere arrived at it: what a perception ,viII it be, to 
see and know èlnd feel that our trust was not vain, our . 
dependence not groundless? tIlat the issue, event, and 
COnSUl1llllation callle out such as fully to justify and 
ans,ver that resignation? If the obscure vie,v of the 


b Ecclus. xliii 30. 
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divine perfection, \vhich ,,-e have in this \vorld, ought 
in just con
equence to beget 
ln entire resignation; 
,vhat \vill this resignation be exalted into, ,vhen lee 
shall see face to face, and knoll' as 1fe are hïlUlCJl? If 
\ve cannot forBl any distinct notion of that perfection 
of the love of God, \vhich casts out all fear,. of that 
enjoyment of him, \vhich ,viII be the happiness of 
good nlen hereafter; the consideration of our \vants 
and capacities of happiness, and that he ,viII be an 
adequate supply to then1, 111Ust serve us instead of such 
distinct conception of the particular happiness itself. 


9 I I. .All earthly objects lea
'e (t 'foÙl in us. 
Let us then suppose a 111an entirely di
el1gaged 
fronl business and pleasure, sitting do,vn alone and at 
leisure, to reflect upon hi111self and his o\vn condition 
of being. He \vould inlmediately feel that he ,vas by 
no n1eans complete of hilnself, but totally insufficient 
for his own happines
. One 111ay venture to affirnl 
that every 111an hath felt this, \vhether he hath again 
reflected upon it or not. It is feeling tllis deficiency, 
that they are unsatisfied \yith thenlselves, ,vhich 11lakes 
111en look out for assistance frOln abroad; and ,vhich 
has given rise to various kinds of an1usements, alto- 
gether needless any othel\-vise than as they serve to fill 
up the blank space8 of tinle, and so hinder their feeling 
this deficiency, and being uneasy ,vith thelTIselves. 
Now, if these external things \ve take up \vith \vere 
really an adequate supply to this deficiency of hunlan 
nature, if by their lneans our capacities and desires 
,vere all satisfied and filled up; then it nlight be 
truly said, that \ve had found out the proper happiness 
of 111an; and so 11light 
it do,vn satisfied, and be at 
re
t in the enjoYlnent of it. But if it appears, that the 
anlusements, ,vhich nlen usually pass their tiIne in, are 
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so far fr0111 conling up to or ans,vering our 11otions and 
desires of happiness, or good, that tIley <1re really no 
nlore than ,vhat tIley are COIllIllOllly called, son1
,vhat 
to pas
 Ll'V<1Y tIle tinle; i. e. Bonle,vhat ,vhich serves to 
turn us aside fro III , and preyellt our attending to, this 
our internal poverty and ,vant; if they serve only, or 
chiefly, to Buspend, instead of satisfying our cOl1ceptioll
 
and desires of llappiness; if the ,vant renlaiuR, and ,ye 
have found out little Illore tllall barely the lllean
 of 
lllakillg it le:S8 sensible, then are ,ve still to 
eek for 
sOllle,vhat to be an adequate supply to it. It is plain 
that there i
 a capacity in the nature of lllan, ,vhich 
Ileither riches, nor honours, nor 
ensual gratifications, 
1101' any thing in this ,,","orld CtUl perfectly fill up, or 
satisfy: there is a deeper and 1110re essential ,vant, 
tllan any of tllese things can be the supply of. 


9 12. 1J7lich only God can adequately SlllJ1Jly. 
Yet surely there is a possibility of sOllle,vhat, ,,'"hiell 
lllay fill up all our capacities of happiness; s01l1e,vhat, 
in ,yhicll our souls nlay find rest; S 0111 e,vh at , ,vhicll 
nlay be to us that satisfactory good 've are inquiring 
after. But it cannot be any tIling ,vhich is valuable 
only as it tends to sonle further end. Those therefore 
,vho have got this ,vorld so llluch into tlleir hearts, as 
not to be able to consider happiness as consisting in 
any thing but property and possessions, ,vhich are 
only valuable as the 111eans to s0111e,vhat else, cannot 
have the least glin1p:se of tIle subject before us; ,vhich 
is tIle end, not the nleans; tIle thing itself, llOt son1
- 
,v-hat in order to it. But if you can lay aside tllat 
general, confused, undeterlllinate 110tioll of happiness, 
as COllsisting in such posses
iol1
; and fix in your 
thoughts, that it really can consist in llothing but in 
a faculty's having its proper object; you ,viII clearly 
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see, that in the coolest ,,"'"ay of consideration, ,yithout 
either the heat of fanciful enthusias111, or the ,yarn1th 
of reDl devotion, nothing is n10re certain, than that 
an infinite Being n1ay hinl;:,elf be, if he pleases, the 
supply to all the capacitie
 of our nature. All the 
COlllnlOn enjoyn1ents of life are fronl the faculties he 
hath endued us ,,"'"ith, and the objects he hath 111ade 
suitable to then1. He nlay hin1self be to us infinitely 
1110re than all these: he 111ay be to us all that" ""'"e 
,vant. As our understanding C<.ln conten1plate itself, 
and our affections be exercised upon then1:-;elve
 by 
reflection, so 111ay each be en1ployed in the san1e 
!llanner upon any other 111ind: and since the supren1e 
l\lind, the 
\uthor and Cause of all things, is the 
highest pO;:,bible object to hin1self, he nlay be an 
adequate supply to all the facultie
 of our 
ouh,; a 
subject I to our understanding, and an object I to our 
affections. 


9 13. 
ls the senne lJcings, only in (( neu' scene, u-Jutf 
1lCW ideas 1Jlay COJJiC he/orc us. 
Consider then: ,vhen ,ve shall have put off this 
n101'tal body, ,vhen ,ye shall be divested of sensual 
appetites, and those possessions ,vhich are no,,," the 
nleans of gratification 
hall be of no avail; ,yhen this 
restless scene of busine
s and Y3in pleasures, ,vhich 
no,v diyerts us fronl ourselves 
hall be all oyer. ,ye 
, , , 
our proper self, shall still ren1ain: ,ye shall still con- 
tinue the sanle creatures ,ye are, ,vith ,vants to be 
supplied, and capacities of happiness. 'Ve nlust haye 
faculties of perception, though not sensitiye one
:!; 


1 The two words seen1 here to he 
used in the same sense. 
2 "V c can scarcely, perhaps. in 
confornlity with the great Christian 


doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. say with 
trict psychological 
exactness, that in the future 
state we shall not have sellsiti"e 
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and pleasure or uneasiness froln our perceptions, aR 
no\v,ve have. 



 14. God cOJnùines all gracp aJill beauty, all excellence 
of all kinds, lvhich can Ù(fjct legitinude delight. 
There are certain ideas, ,vhich ,ve expre
s by the 
,vords, úl"llcr, harnlull Y, lJl'olJOrt ion, ùra ut y, the furthest 
renloved froln any thing sensual. N o'v ,vhat is there 
in those intellectual inlages, forms, or ideas, ,vhich 
begets that approbation, love, deligllt, and even rap- 
ture, which is seen in some persons' faces upon 
having those objects present to their minds ?-' J\;Iere 
enthusiasm ! '-Be it ,vhat it ,viII: ther.e are objects, 
,yorks of nature and of art, ,vllicll all nlankind have 
delight from, quite distinct froln their affording gratifi- 
cation to 
ensual appetites; and frolll quite another 
vie\v of theIn, tllan as being for their interest and 
further advantage. The faculties frolll ,vhich ,ve are 
capable of these pleasures, ànd the pleasures then1- 
selves, are as natural, and as much to be accounted 
for, as any sensual appetite ,vhatever, and the pleasure 
froln its gratification. 'V ords to be sure are ,vanting 
upon this subject: to say, that every thing of grace 
and beauty throughout the ,vhole of nature, every 
thing excellent and amiable shared in differently lo,ver 
degrees by tIle ,vhole creation, nleet in the Author 
and Cause of all things; this is an inadequate, and 
perhaps iInproper ,yay of speaking of the divine 
Ilature: but it is 111anifest that absolute rectituùe ], tIle 


faculties.' Carmichael. Perhaps 
there is a little verbal alnbiguity in 
the text: and 'though not' nlay 
lnean 'even though not' or' t.hough 
not necessarily,' and rather signify 
the opening of other channels, than 


the closing of those now open. 
Carmichael refers us to Tuse. Disp. 
i. 19. 
1 CarnlÏchael quotes St. Augus- 
tine: 'religionis summa est imitari 
quem colis.' 
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perfection of being, nlu
t be in all sen8e:s, and in every 
respect, the highest object to the lllind. 


9 IS. In ll'haterer 1uodes God and his counsels 111ay 
lJe lJreðeJded to us 
In this ,vorld it i
 only the effects 1 of ,visdol11, and 
po,ver, and greatness, ,vhich ,ve c1i
cern: it ib not 
Ï111possible, that hereafter the qualities thenl
elve
 in 
the suprenle Being l1lay be the inl111ediate object of 
contenlplation. \Vhat anlazing ,vonders are opened 
to vie,v by late improvelnents! \Vhat an object is 
the uniyer:se to a creature, if there be a creature 
",.ho can conlprehend it
 systel1l! But it l11Ust be 
an infinitely higher exercise of the understanding, to 
vie,,'" the schelne of it in that l\Iind, ,vhich projected 
it, before its foundations ,vere laid. And Burely ,ve 
have lneaning to the ,vords, ,vhen ,ve speak of going 
further; and vie,ving, not only this systenl in his 
nlind, but the ,visdonl and intelligence itself fronl 
,vhence it proceeded. The sanle IURY be said of 
po,ver. But since ,visdonl and po,ver are not God, 
he is a ,vise, a po,verful Being; the divine nature 
nlay therefore be a further object to the understand- 
ing. It is nothing to observe that our senses give 
us but an iUlperfect kno,vledge of things: effects 
thenlselves, if ,ve kne,v thel1l thoroughly, ,vould give 
us but inlperfect notions of ,visdol1l and po,ver; Hluch 
less of his Being, in ,vhonl they reside. I anl not 
speaking of any fanciful notion of seeing all things 
in God t; but only representing to you, ho,v Hluch 


I See Senn. xv. 3. 
2 So 1Ialebranche, quoted by 
Carmichael from Reid: 'The Deity, 
being always present to onr nlinds 
in a nlore intimate Inanner than 
any other being, may, upon occasion 


of the Ünpressions lnade on our 
bodies, discover to us, as far as he 
thinks proper. and according to 
fixed Jaws, his own ideas of the 
object; and thus we see all thinO'i 
o 
in God, or in the divine idea.' 
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an higher object to the understanding an infinite 
Being hinlself i
, than tIle things 'v hich lle has Inade: 
and this is no nîore than saying, that the Creator is 
- superior to the ,yorks of 11is hands. 


9 16. The 'fision of faculty is ùeyond that of effect; 
This 11lay be illustrated by a lo,v example. Suppose 
a 11lachine, the sight of ,vhich ,vould raise, and dis- 
coveries in its contrivance gratify, our curiofsity: the 
real delight, ill tllis case, ,vould arise froln its being 
the effect of skill and contrivance. Tllis skill in the 
lllind of the artificer ,vould be an higher object, if ,ve 
11ad HllY senses or ,vays to discern it. For, observe, 
tIle contenlplation of that principle, faculty, or power 
,vllicll produced any effect, 111ust be an higher exercise 
of the understanding, than the contet1lplation of the 
effect itself. The cause 111Ust be all lligller object to 
the Blind than the effect. 


9 17. ....!nd of goodness, (thp true end,) ùeyoJul that 
of knoa.:ledge. 
But \Vll0eVer considers distinctly ,vhat the delight 
of knu\v ledge is, ,viII see re3S011 to be batisfied that it 
cannot be the chief good of Ulan: all this, as it is 
applicable, so it ,vas 111entioned ,vith regard to the 
attribute of goodne
s. I 
<lY, goodness. Our being 
and all our enjoyulents are tIle effect::; of it: just Ulen 
bear its reselnblance: but ho,v little do ,ve kno,y of 
the original, of ,vllat it is in itself -? Recall ,yhat ,vas 
before observed concerning tIle affection to 1110ral 
characters; "\vIlicll, in ho,v 10'''" a degree soû v er 2 yet 
i::; plainly natural to 111 a 11 , and the ll10st excellent part 
of llis nature: suppose thi
 Ünproved, a
 it ll1ay be 
illlproved to any degree ,vhatover, in tIle slJirif:; oj' just 
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'JJwn JJu((le lJc(fcl.t; and then suppose that they had 
i1 real vÌe,v of that rigldeollsneðs, u;hich is an eeerlosting 
righteollsness; of the conforn1ity of the divine ,vill to 
the law oj-' truth, in \vhich the 1110ral attribute
 uf Gud 
consist; of that goodness in tIle Hoyereign l\Iind, 
,vhich gave birth to the uniyerse: add, \vhat ,viII be 
true of all good 111en hereafter, a consciousness of 
having an interest in \vhat they are conte111plating; 
suppose thell1 able to say, Thi:i God is uur (;od for 
eec}' aud erer: \vould they be any longer t.o seek for 
,vhat \vas their chief happiness, their final good"? 
Could the utn10st stretcl1 of their capacities look 
further? 'V ould not infinite perfect goodness be 
their very end
 the last end and object of their 
affections; beyond \vhich they could neither ha\
e, 
nor desire; beyond \vhich they could not fornl a \vish 
or thought? 


9 lB. FrOJJl the effect of lUlJnan lJresenccs, judge 
1chat tcill be the dirine. 


Consider \vherein that presence of a friend consi
ts, 
,vhich has often so strong an effect, a
 ,vholly to 
pos::;ess the n1ind, and entirely suspel1cl all other 
affections and regards; and \vhich itself affords the 
highest satisfaction and enjoyn1ent. He is \vithin 
reach of the senses. No\v, as our capacities of per- 
ception iU1prOye, \ve shall have, perhaps by 
on1e 
faculty entirely ne\v, èl perception of God's presence 
\vith u
 in a nearer and stricter \vay; since it is 
certain he is 1110re intin1ately present \vith us than 
any thing else can be. Proof of the existence and 
presence of any being i
 quite different fron1 the 
in11nediate perception, the consciou
ne

 of it. 'Vhat 
then ,viII be the joy of heart, \vhieI1 his presence, and 
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the li.qht of his countenance, ,vho i
 the life of tIle 
universe, will inspire good lllen ,vith, ,vhen they 
shall llave a sensation, that lle is tIle sustainer of 
their being, that they exist in hilll; ,vhen they shall 
feel his influence to cileer and enliven and support 
their fraIne, in a Inanner of ,vhich ,ve have no,v no 
conception"t He ,viII be in a literal sense their ::;treu!Jth 
and their l}Oftion for ecer. 



 19. The Biúle 1l'ords rise so high as to inll}ly 
a kind Qf Tisioll here uuknou;n. 


"rhen ,ve speak of tllings so nlucll above our conl- 
prehension, as the enlploynlent and 1Iappiness of a 
future state, doubtless it behoves us to speak ,vith all 
lllodesty and distrust of ourselves. But tIle scripture 
represents the happiness of that state under the 
llotions of seeing God, seeing hiJn ((s he is, knou'ing as 
ice are kJlOlCJl, (lnd seeing face to face. These ,yords 
are not general or undeternIined, but express a par- 
ticular deternlinate happine::;s. And I ,viII be buld to 
say, that nothing can account for, or conle up to these 
expressions, but only this, that God llinlself ,vill be 
an object to our facultie
, that he hilnself will be our 
llappiness; as distinguished frolll the enjoYlnents of 
the present state, ,vhich seeln to arise, not illlllledi- 
ately fro In hinI, but fronl the objects he has ë:ldapted 
to give us delight. 



 20. C01Jiously s/iou'n front the language of 
the PsalJns. 


To conclude: Let us 
uppose a person tired ,vith 
care and sorro,v and the repetition of vain delights 
,vhicil fill up the round of life; sensible that every 
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thing here belo,v in its best estate is altogether vanity. 
Suppo
e hin} to feel that deficiency of hunlan nature, 
before taken notice of; and to be convinced that God 
èllone 'YàS the adequate supply to it. What could be 
nlore applicable to a good Ulan in this state of nlind ; 
or better express his present ,yants and distant hopes, 
hi
 passage through this ,,,"orld as a progress to,vards 
a 
tate of. pelfection, than the follo,ving pa
sages in 
the devotions of the royal prophet? They are plainly 
iü an higher and nlore proper sense applicable to this, 
than they could be to any thing else. I hare SPlIt an 
end of all j)(!(fectiou. TTThoJ1z hare I in hearpJl but titre '1 
llnd there is none upon earth that I desire in COnllJarison 
of thee. ]JIy .flesh and }IlY heart faileth: but God is the 
strength of nl.lJ heart, and Iny lJOrtion for erer. Like as 
the hart desirelh fliP uxtfer-brooks, so lOlllleth 11ZY soul after 
thee, 0 God. JIy soul is athirst for Gud, yea, ereJl for 
the liring God: 'lchen shalll conle to alJl)ear before hinl 
 
HOll' excellent is thy 10l"iugkiudness, 0 God.' and the 
children of 'lJlen shalllJut their trust under the shadolc of 
thy Icings. TIley shall be satisfied 1fith the jJlenteousnt8::; 
o.f thy house: aJill thuu ::shalt !lin
 thrIll drink of thy 
lJleasures, as out of fliP rirer. For Ifith thre is the lcell 
o.f life: alid in th!! light shall ire see light. Blessed is the 
Juan IfhoJJl thou choosest, and receirest unto thee: he shall 
du'ell in thy court, and shall be satisfied lcith the lJleasures 
o.f thy house, eren of thy holy teJJljJle. Blessed is the lJeolJ!p, 
o Lord, that can rejoice in thee: they ::shall lfalk in the 
light of thy countenaJlce. Their delight ::shall be daily in 
thy nanle, aud in thy ,.i[Jldeuus}Y
ðS ::shall they JJulke their 
boas!. Fur thuu art the glory of their strength: and in 
thy luringkindness they shall be exalted. As for Jne, I1Æill 
behold thy presence in righteousness: aud 
chell I alcake 
lilJ after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied ll"ltlt it. 2710lt 
shalt shew Jne the jJoth oj' life,. in thy jJre::sence is the 
YOL. II. s 
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.fulness of joy, and at thy right hand there is pleasure for 
errrnlure I. 


1 In his notes on this Serl1I0n 
(1). 
28), Carl11Îchael describes as 
'll1atter of surprise and regret to 
the Christian reader, that in these 
two Sernlons, the New Testalnent 
should have been almost cOlupletely 
ignored.' Is it not then recorded 
of St. Augustine that when near the 


point of death, he desired to be 
recited for hilu the fifty-first psahll? 
Is the Church wrong in choosing 
the Psahlls for the staple food of 
her devotions? The criticisnl, how- 
ever re
pectaLle the source, appears 
to HIe infe1icitous and scarcely just. 



SER
ION X,T 


ITI>OX TIlE 1(]XOR.A.XCE OF 3I.A.
 


-..- 


'Vhen I applied n1Îne heart to kno\v \yisdonl, and to see the 
business that is done upon the earth: then I heheld aU the 
,york of God, that a nlan cannot find out the \vork that is done 
under the sun: hecause though a Ulan labour to seek it out, 
yet he shall not find it; yea farther; though a ,yise Inan think to 
kno\v it. yet shall he not be able to find it.-EcCLES. viii. 16,17. 


-- 


9 I. The difficulty of learning nature Juay ùe the reas(jJl 
of SoloJJl,on's dealing }Julinl!} lcith conduct. 
'l1HE ,vritings of Solon10n are very nluch taken up 
1- ,vith reflections upon hun1an nature and hunIan 
life; to ,vhich he hath added, in thi::, book, reflections 
upon the constitution of things. And it is not inl- 
probable, that the little sati
faction and the great 
difficulties he 111et ,vith in his researches into the 
general constitution of nature, l1Iight be the occasion 
of his confining hinIself, so nIllell as he hatll done, to 
life and conduct. Ho,yever, upon that joint revie,v l1e 
expres
es great ignorance of the ,york:::; of God, and the 
111ethod of hi
 providence in the governn1ent of the 
,yorld; great labour and ,vearÌlle
8 in tIle search and 
ob
ervation he had eU1ployed hinIself about; and great 
disappointment, pain, and even vexation of Inind, upon 
S 2 
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that "\vhicIl he Ilad renlarked of the appearances of 
things, and of "\vl1at ,vas going for,vard Up011 thi
 earth. 
This ,vhole revie,y and inspection, and tIle result of it, 

OlTO'V, perplexity, à 
en
e of hi
 nece
sary ignoran
e, 
suggests various reflections to his nlind. But, l1ot- 
"rithstanding all this ignorance and dissatisfaction, 
there i
 
olne"\yhat upon "\\Tllich he as
uredly rest
 Hnd 
depends; sOllle,vhat, ,vhich is the conclusion of the 
,\"hole 11latter, and the only COllcern of 111an. 


9 2. %)llJ]Josed lilqlllr!J. 
Follo,ving this lli
 11lethod and train of reflection, 
let us consider, 
[I.] The assertion of the text, tIle ignorance of 
luan; tlutt the ,visest and lll0St kno,ving cannot conl- 
prehend the ,vays and ,yorks of God 1: and then, 
[J I. J What are tIle just con8equence:s of thi
 ob:serva- 
tiol1 and kno,vledge of our o,vn ignorance, and the 
reflections "\vhich it leads us to. 


9 3. Of creation, ('((uses, essences, and ends, 1fe are 
alJðolutely igllurallt. 
[I.] The ,vibest and lllost knovving cannot cOll1pre- 
llelld the ,yorks of God, tIle lllethods and designs of 
llis providence in the creation and gOyerll11lent of the 
,\rorld. 
Creatioll is absolutely and entirely out of our depth. 
and beyond the extent of our utnlost reach. And 
) et it is a
 certain that God 111ade the ,vorld, as it i
 
certain that effects nillst have a cause. It is indeed in 
general no l1l0re than effects 2, tIlat the lllost kno,ving are 
acquainted "\vith: for as to causes, they are as entirely 


1 SOllIe of the Inost ÌInportant 
proposi lions on this subject will be 


found in the Analogy, 1. yii. 6, 2(', 23. 
2 See Senne xiv. IS, 16. 
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in the dark HS the 11l0St ignorant. "That are the 
la'v
 by ,vhich nlatter acts upon lllatter, but certain 
e:ffect
; which sonle, having observed to be frequently 
repeated, have reduced to general rule
? The real 
nature and e
sellce of being::; like,yi
e is ,vhat ,ve are 
altogether ignorant of. All these things are so entirely 
out of our reach, that ,ye have not the least glinIpse of 
thenI. And ,ve kno,v little nlore of oursel Yes, than 
,ve do of the ,vorld about us: ho,y,ve ,vere nlade, ho,v 
our being i
 continued and pre
erved, ,,'"hat the faculties 
of our 111inds are, and upon ,,'"hat the po,ver of exer- 
cising thenl depends. I an/; fearfull!l and lcondcljitll.lJ 
1Jl(ule: 11larrellolls (iff thy 'lcorks, (lnd that 'nl!l soul 
knr)lceth 'rigId it'ell. Our O'V11 nature, and the objects 
\Ve are ::;urrou11ded ,vith, ::;erve to raise our curiosity: 
hut ,ve are quite out of a condition of satisfying it. 
Every secret ,vhich is disclosed, every discovery ,vhich 
is nlade, every ne,v effect ,yhich is brought to vie,v, 
Herves to convince us of nunlberless Inore ,vhich 
relnain concealed, ànd ,vhich 've had before no 
U
.. 
pic ion of. .L\nd ,vhat if ,ve ,vere acquainted ,vith the 
,vhole creation, in the sanIe ,yay and as thoroughly as 
,ve are ,vith any single object in it? "That ,vould all 
this natural kno,vledge H11I0U11t to? It nlust be 3 lo,v 
curio::;ity indeed ,vhich such superficial kno,yledge 
could satisfy. On the contrary, ,vould it not serve to 
convince us of our ignorance still; and to raise our 
de
ire of kno,ving the nature of things thenlselves, 
the Author, the Cause, and the End of thenl ? 


9 -t-. Tr"-e k1l0lV sonze jJarticulars oj>jJrorideJice llnd liff; but 
the gore I'll J11en t vf the U 11 i z:er:;e is lchull!l ùe !luud us. 
As to the gOyernlllent of the ,vorld: though froBl 
consideration of the final causes ,vhich conle ,vithin 
our kno,vledge; of characters, personal lllerit and 
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denlerit; of tIle favour and di
approbation, ,yllicll 
re
pectively are due and belong to the righteous and 
the "\vicked, and ,,,"hiell therefore nlust necessarily be in 
a nlind which sees things as they really are; tllough, 
I say, fronl llence ,ve Inay kno,v sonle"\vhat concern- 
ing tIle designs of Providence in the governnlent of 
the "\vorld, enougll to enforce upon u
 religion and the 
practice of virtue: 
yet, since the Inonarchy of the 
ulliyerse is a donlinion unlinlited in extent, and ever- 
lasting in duration; the general systen1 of it . 111Ust 
neces
arily be quite beyond our cOlnprehension. And, 

ince there appears such a subordination and reference 
of tIle several parts to each other, as to constitute it 
properly one adnlinistration or governnlent ; 've cannot 
have a tllorough kno"\vledge of any part, ,vithout 
kno,ving the whole. Thi
 surely should convince us, 
that ,ve are nlucll less con1petent judges of the yery 
slllall part ,vhich COlnes under our notice in this ,,,"orld, 
than ,ve are èlpt to ilnagine. 1\"-0 heart can think U]Jon 
these things lcorthily: and 1.cho is able to conceire his 
Icay? It is a ten11Jest uJlich no 1nan can see: for the 
1nÚ:it lJart 0./' his 'icorks are hid. 1fT/tO con deela re the 
lcorks o}-' hi::; justice? fur his cuvenant i::; afar Qfj; and 
the trial of all things is in the eud: i. e. The dealings 
of God witll the children of nlen are not yet conl- 
pleted, and cannot be judged of by tllat part ,vhicll 
is before us. So that (t 1JUUl can not say, This is u:orsc 
than that: __for in thue the? shall be 1.cell a]J1Jroved. 
171,1) fitithfulness, 0 Lord, reacheth unto the clouds: thy 
righteousness standeth like the strong 1nollJdaiJls: thy 
judgJ1leuts are like fllP great dee]). lIe hath 11lade erer!! 
thing beauliflll in his tiJne: also he hath set thp u'orld in 
their heart,. so that no 1JUl1l can find out the 'll"nrk that 
(loll JJlaketh fronl the ùegiuuin.rJ to the end. And thus 
St. Paul concludes a long argunlent upon the \Tarious 
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dispensations of Providence: 0 the dfïJth Qf the 'J'if'hes, 
hoth of the lcisdoJ1
 aud knolclc((lJ P of (/orl! HOlC un.. 

.j('({rfhaùle are his }U((qulents, aud his 
ca,lj8 lJast jiudiJil} 
()ut! lor 'lcho hath k"ÚlfJ2 the 'JuiJld Qf the L()rd? 


9 5. Parts canuot ue COJU1JreheJlded 
cithout the lchole. 
Thu
 the schenle of Proyidence, tIle ,yays and ,vorks 
of God, are too yast, of too large extent for our 
capacitie
. There i
, as I lnay speak, such an expanse 
of po\ver, and ,yi
donl, and goodne

, in the fornlàtion 
and governnlellt of the ,vorld, as is too 11luch for U
 
to take in or c0111prehend. Po,ver, and ,visdo111, and 
goodness are 11lanifest to us in all those ,yorks of God, 
,vhich conle ,vithin our vie'v: but there are like,yise 
infinite store
 of each poured forth throughout the 
inlnlensity of the creation; no part of ,yhich can he 
thoroughly understood, ,\
itIlout taking in its reference 
and respect to the ,yhole: and this is ,vhat ,ve have 
not faculties for. 


9 6. Portions lJl({,lj haec ueen ad fisedl!J fciled. 
And as the ,yorks of God, and hi
 schenle of 
governnlent, are above our capacities thoroughly to 
cOlllprehend: so there po
sibly nlay be reasons ,vhich 
originally nlade it fit that 111any thing
 should be 
concealed froin us, ,yhicll ,ve have perhaps natural 
capacities of understanding; ll1any things concerning 
the de
ign8, ll1ethod
, and end
 of Divine Providence 
in the governinent of the ,yorld. There is 110 111anne1' 
of absurdity in supposing a veil on purpose dra,vn over 
sonle scenes of infinite po,ver, ,visdo111, and goodness, 
the sight of ,vhich nlight sonle ,yay or other strike us 
too strongly; or that better ends are designed and 
served by their being concealed, than could be by their 
being expo
ed to our kno,vledge. The AlnÚgllty 11lay 
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cast clouds and darkness round about IlÏ1n, for reasons 
and purposes of ,vhich ,ve have not tIle least glinlpse 
or conception. 
9 7. DC}}lOJlðtratire l)J'uofs 111ay not hare ùeen eX1Jediellt. 
Ho,vever, it is surely reasonable, and ,vllat 111ight 
have been expected, that creatures in sonle stage of 
tlleir being, 
uppose in the infancy of it, 
hould be 
placed in a state of discipline and ilnprovenlent, 
,vhere tIleir patience and subnlission is to be tried 
by afflictions, ,vhere tenlptations are to be resisted, 
and difficulties gone tIlrougll in the di
cIlarge of 
their duty. N o,v if the greatest pleasures and pains 
of tIle preBent life nlay be OVerC0111e and suspended, 
as tlley 111anifestly 111ay, by 110pe and fear, and other 
passions and affections; then tIle evidence of reli- 
gion, and the sense of the cOllsequences of virtue and 
vice, 11light have been SUCll, as entirely in all cases 
to prevail over those afflictions, difficulties, and tenlp- 
tation
; prevail over then1 so, as to render tllen1 
absolutely none at all. But the very notion itself, 
no,v nlentioned, of a state of discipline and in1prove- 
Inent, necessarily excludes SUCll sensible evidence 
and conviction of religion, and of the consequellceR 
of virtue and vice. 
9 8. Strictness in duty u:ith less eridence 'JJlay produce 
higher character. 
Religion consist
 in subnli

ion ànd resignation to 
tIle divine ,vill. Our condition in this ,v'orld is a school 
of exercise for this telnper: and our ignorance, the. 
sllallo,vness of our reason, the tenlptations, difficulties, 
afflictions, ,vhich ,ve are exposed to, all equally con- 
tribute to lllake it so. TIle general observation nlay 
be carried on; and ,vhoever ,viII attend to the thing 
,viII plainly see, that less sensible evidence, with less 
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difficulty in practice, is the san1e, as Blore sensible 
evidence, "Tith greater difficulty in practice. Therefore 
ditticulties in speculation as n1uch come into the notion 
of a state uf di
eipline, a
 difficultie
 in practice: and 

o the 
an1e reason or account is to be given of both. 
rrhus, though it is indeed absurd to talk of the greater 
nlerit of assent, upon little or no evidence, than upon 
denlun
tratioB; yet the 
trict di
charge of our duty, 
,vith le
B 
ensible evidence, doeB in1ply in it ë1 better 
charèleter, than the 
an1e diligence in the di
charge of 
it, upon n10re sensible evidence J. This fully accounts 
for and explains that assertion of our Saviour, Blcsscll 
are they that hnre not seen, and ypf haee helie'ced a,. have 
becon1e Christians and obeyed the Go
pel, upon le
:i 

ensiLle evidence, than that ,vhich Thu1l1as, to ,vhon1 
he is speaking, insisted upon. 


9 9. 17ie lJr()ri
i()n for us is fully e'lual to the 
deJuands U1Jon us. 
But after all, the sanle account i
 to be given, ,vhy 
,ve ,vere placed in these circlUl1stance
 of ignorance, a
 


a John xx. 29. 


1 It is difficult to cOluprise in very 
few words an the lnaterial elements 
of the ca
e. Notice the line to be 
drawn between this rathersull1mary 
form of a-:sertion, and the careful 
one which concludes the sentence. 
The conditions required for a conl- 
}mrison seenl to be a s follows:- 
That the e\'iclence 
hall be such as- 
(a) To impose labour in the 
scrutiny and appreciation of 
the case, which labour, with 
such an ailll in "iew, win be 
an elevating discipline; 
(b) To exhibit a reasonable lilie- 


lihood in the affirmati\"e con- 
clu
ion, such a likelihood as. 
under the laws of probable 
evidEnce, entails the nIora1 
obligation to assent. 
This case we are to compare with the 
rase of fuller evidence, entailing 
less labour, or none. As there will 
be a diminution of labour under 
Loth heads, and as such labou r is 
an exercise with ulOral profit, a le::,s 
amount of improving force will he 
brought to bear upon character, 
and the result will Le proportion- 
ably smaller. 
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\yhy nature llas IlOt furnished us \vith \VillgS; nan1ely, 
that 'Vf\ were designed to be inhabitants of this earth. 
I anl afraid ,ve thÌI
k too highly of our
elve
; of our 
rank in tIle creation, and of ,vhat is due to us. What 
sphere of action, ,vhat' business is assigned to nlan, 
that 11e haB not capacities and kno\vledge fully equal 
to ? It is n1anifest he llas reason, and knowledge, and 
faculties superior to the business of the present "\vorld : 
facultieB ,vllich appear superfluou
, if "\ve do not take 
in tIle respect ,vhich tl1ey have to sonle\vhat further, 
and beyond it. If to acquire knowledge were our 
proper end, ,ve should indeed be but poorly provided: 
but if sOlne\vllat else be our business and duty, ,ve 
n1ay, notwitllstanding our ignorance, be ,veIl enough 
furl1ished for it; and the ob
ervation of our ignorancp 
lnay be of assistance to us in the discharge of it. 


9 10. JJTe therefore 1JZUst not haggle Ul)on kinds 
of evidence. 
[II.] Let us then consider, ,vhat are the conse- 
quences of this knowledge and observation of our 
o,vn ignoral1ce, and the reflection it leads u
 to. 
First, W e n1ay learn froln it, ,vitil \vhat tenl per of 
lnind a nla11 ought to Ï11quire into the subject of 
religion; lutnlely, ,vith expectation of finding diffi- 
culties, and with a disposition to take up and rest 
satisfied with any evidence ,vhatever, ,vhich is real]. 
He should beforehand expf\ct things nlysterious, and 
sucll as he ,vill11ot be able thoroughly to conlprehend, 
or go to the botton1 of. To expect 3 distinct conlpre.- 
Ilensive vie,v of the whole subject, clear of difficulties 


1 Plainly this does not luean that 
the evidence need not be sufficient 
in amount, but that we are not to 
takc o'?jections as to its class or 


description if we cannot qupstion 
its reality; which 111USt include 
its relevancy and its sufficiency. 
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- 
and objections, is to forget our nature and condition; 
neither of ,vhicll adnlit of such kno,vledge, ,vith respect 
to any 
cience ,vhateyer 1. And to inquire ,vith this 
expectation, is not to inquire as a ll1an, but as one of 
è1nother order of creatures. 
Due sen
è of the general ignorance of 111an ,vould 
al::;o beget in Ut; a dit;po
ition to take up and rest satisfied 
,vith any evidence ,vhatever, ,vhich is reaL I nlention 
this as the contrary to a disposition, of ,vhich there are 
not \vanting instances, to find fault ,vith and reject 
eyidence, because it is not such as ,vas desired. 


9 I I. TTTe 111uSt liot reject ftcilight, fro71
 eren 
a J'(>((s(}llable desire for ùroad day. 
If a nlan ,vere to ,valk by t,vilight, nlust he not 
follo,v his eyes as ll1uch as if it ,vere broad day and 
clea.r sunshine '? Or if he ,vere obliged to take a journey 
by night, ,vould he not gife heed to any light shilling ill 
fliP darkness, till the day should break and the day-star 
arise? It ,vould not be altogether unnatural for hinl 
to reflect ho,v HIuch better it were to llave day-light; 
lle lnigllt perhaps 11aye great curiosity to see the 
country round about hin1; he 11light lanlent that the 
darkness concealed ll1any extended prospects froll1 his 
e.res, and wish for the sun to dra\v a,vay the yeil: but 
ho,v ridiculous ,vould it be, to reject ,vith scorn and 


1 Carn1Ïchael quotes the fine 
thought of Pascal (Pellsée:s ßlvrale.
, 
p. 69J: 'Les sciences out deux extré- 
mités qui se touchent. La première 
e:;t la pure ignorance naturelle, 
où se trouvent tOllS les houunes en 
naissant. L'autre extrén1Ïté est 
celle, oil arrivent leH grandes âmes, 
qui, ayant parcouru tout ce que les 
hOlllmes peuvent savoir, trouvent 
quïls ne savent rien, et se rencon- 


trent dans cette lUÊ'UW ignorance 
d'où ils ptaient partis. Mais c'est 
une ignorance savante qui se con- 
nflît. Ceux qui öont sortis de I'i- 
gnorance naturel1e, et n'ont pu ar- 
riveI' à raut-re, ont quelque teinture 
ùe cette science suttisante, et font 
les entelldus. Ceux-Ià troublent le 
monùe, et jugent plus lual du tout 
que les autres.' 
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disdain the guidance and directiol1 \vhich that lesser 
light nligilt afford hinl, because it \vas not the sun 
itself! If tIle nlake and constitution of nlan, the 
circunl::;tance
 he i
 placed in, or the reason of thingR 
affords the least hint or intinlation, that virtue is the 
la\v he is born under: sceptieisnl itself t;hould lead 
hinl to tIle n10ðt strict and inviolable practice of it ; 
that I1e 11lay not lllake the dreadful experinlent, of 
leaving tIle course of life nlarked out for hin1 by 
nature, \vhatever that n-ature be, and entering paths 
of his O\Vll, of \vhich he can kll-O\V neither the danger
 
nor the end. For tllougll no danger be seen, yet 
darkneð
, ignorance, alld Llindne
t; are 110 1l1anner of 

ecurity. 
9 12. Our igno'rance a lJroper anSlcer to 1nuch that 
is objected I. 
Secondly, Our ignorance is the proper ans\ver to 
ll1any tl1ings, "\\rhich are called objections against re- 
ligion; particularly, to those \vhich arise fron1 the 
appearances of evil and irregularity in the constitution 
uf nature and the governnlent of the \vorld. In all 
other cases it is thought necessary to be thoroughly 
acquainted \vith the \vhole of a schen1e, evell one of 

o narro\v a con1pa
s as those \vhicll are forlned by 
ll1en, in order to judge of tIle goodness or badness of 
it: and the ll10st slight and superficial vie\v of any 
hunlan contrivance COll1e:s 
 bUl1dantly 11earer to a 
tllorough kno\vledge of it, than that part, \vhich \ve 
kno\v of tIle governnlent of the \yorld, does to the 
general schell1e and systenl of it; to the \vhole set of 
la\v
 by \vhicll it i
 governed. Fronl our ignorance 
of the constitutioll of things, and the schenle of Pro- 
vidence in the "governnlent of the \vorld; froln the 


. 1 See Analogy, Introd. 
 12; 1. vii. 6, 20, 23; II. v. 20, 21. 
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reference the 
everal partB have to each other, and to 
the ,vhole; and fronl our not being able to 
ee tht' 
end and the ,yhole: it follo'v
, that ho,vever perfect 
thingt) are, they nlu
t eyen necessarily appear to us 
other,vise less perfect than they are h. 


h KOTE. I. Suppose !Sonle very complicated piece of'lfork, SOUle 
s!/stem or cOJlstitution, fOl"ln
ù for sonle DIU" iYJl()J"((ure of the 
{J{'neral end, to \vhich each of the paris had u"lwle should ({!fat 
a 1'eference. The perfection or justness of (diffeJ"el1tl!f) Ollr riel' 
this \york or constitution ,you!<] consist in (a) of the UTOJlY ap- 
j Jea }"a Ii Ci:'8 ; 
the reference and respect, \vhich the several 
parts have to the general de.;;ign. This reference of parts to 
the general design 111ay be infinitely various, both in degree and 
kind" Thus one part may only contribute and be subservient 
to another; this to a third; and so on through a long series. 
the last part of ,vhich alone may contribute inunediately and 
directly to the general design. Or a part 11lay have thi& distant 
reference to the general design. and filay also contribute ÍlUlllé- 
diately to it. For instance: If the general design or end, for 
,vhich the conlp1icated franlé of nature \vas brought into being, 
is happiness; ,vhatever affords present satisfaction, and like,vise 
tends to carryon the course of things, hath this double respect 
to the general design. N O\V suppose fi 8pectator of tlHtt ,york 
or constitution \vas in a great 11leaSUre ignorant of such various 
reference to the general end, \vhatever that end be; and that, 
upon a very slight and partial vie,v,vhich he had of the ,york, 
several thing8 appeared to his eye disproportionate and ,vrong; 
others, just and beautiful: ,vhat \vould he gather frolH these 
appearance;::, ? He ,yould itnmediately conclude there 'YàS a pro- 
bahility, if he could see the ,vhule reference of the parts 
appearing \vrong to thp general design, that this ,youlJ destroy 
the appearance of ,vrongness and disproportion: 
2. But there is no probability, that the reference ,vould 
destroy the particular right appearances, 
though that reference n1ight sho,v the things (b) OJ the right op- 
pearances. 
already appearing just, to 1Je so like,vise in 
an higher degree or another Inanner. There is a probability, that 
the right appearances 'v ere intended: there is no probability, that 
the ,vrong appearances ,vere. 'Ye cannot suspect irregularity 
and disorder to he designed. The pillars of a building appear 
Leautiful; but their being likewise its support does not destroy 
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9 13. JJTe are not to fret at our ignorance. ](nolvledge 
is not our jJroper happiness. 
Thirdly, Since the constitution of 11ature, and tIle 
111ethods and designs of Providence in tIle governlnent 
of the ,vorld, are above our cOlnprehension, ,ve should 
acquieBce in, and rest 
atiBfied ,vith, our ignorance; turn 
our thoughts fronl that ,vhicIl is above and beyond us, 
and apply ourselves to that" ,vhich is level to our 
capacities, and ,vhich is our real business and concern. 
Kno,vledge is not our proper happiness 1. 'Vlloever 
,viII in tIle least attend to the thing ,viII see, that 
it is tIle gaining, not tIle having of it, ,vhich is the 
elltertainlnellt of tIle 11lind 2. Indeed, if tIle proper 
happiness of nlal1 consisted in kno,vledge considered 
as èL possession or treasure, III en who are possessed of 
the largest share ,vould have a very ill tinle of it; as 
they ,,,"ould be infinitely lnore sensible than others of 
their poverty in this respect. Thus he u:hu i nc rea
es 
kJlolcledgc u;ollld enlinelltIy increase sorrOlC. Men of 
deep researcIl and curious inquiry sIlouId just be put 
in 11lind, not to 11li
take ,vhat tIley are dqing. If 
their discoveries serve the cause of virtue and religion, 
in the ,yay of proof, nlotive to practice, or assistance in 


that beauty: there still reluains a reason to believe that the 
architect intended the beautiful appearance, after ,ve have found 
out the reference, support. It ,vould be reasonable for a luan 
of hÏ1nself to think thus, upon the first piece of architecture he 
ever Sfnv. 


1 See SerBl. xiv. 
 16. 
2 J\feaning the due healthful 
enlploYlllent of the Inind. Carmi- 
chae I notices that Aristotle seelllS 
not in harlnony with this pa

age 
of Butler, and suggests a recon- 
ciliation. It seenlS to me that 


there is a difference. and that while 
Butler takes the view of know- 
ledge conforlnable to Christianity, 
Aristotle, quite naturally in his 
position, attaches a greater value 
to the possession of knowledge as 
such tE'th. Nic. X. vii. 3). 
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it; or if they tend to render life less unhappy, and 
prOl1lote its batisfactions; then they are 11lost usefully 
el1lployed: but bringing things to light, alone and of 
itself, is of no nlHnner of UBe, any uther,vi
e than as 
an entertain111ent or diver
ion. N either is thi
 at all 
an1Ïss, if it does not take up the tinle ,vhich should 
be eUlployed in better ,york. 


9 1-1-. ....Inother end -is {(lJ1Jointed us, in conduct, and 
duty 'Ie reI to our caj){(cities.' 
But it is evident that there is another l1lark' set up 
for us to aiUl at; another end appointed us to direct 
our lives to: an end, ,vhich the mo
t kno,ving nlay 
fa
l of, and the 1110ðt ignorant arrive at. The secret 
things belong unto the Lord uur God; but those things 
lcltich are rerealed ùelong unto us llnd to our children for 
erer, that 'lce -711ay do all the lCOJïls of this 1(( lV ]. 'Vhich 
reflection of l\Ioses, put in general terlTIS, is, that the 
only kno,vledge, ,vhich is of any avail to us, is that 
,vhich teaches us our duty, or assiBts us in the dis- 
charge of it. The economy of tIle universe, the course 
of nature, alulighty po,ver exerted in the creation and 
governnlent of the ,vorld, is out of our reach. vVhat 
,vould be the consequence, if ,ve could really get an 
insight into the
e things, is very uncertain; ,vhetller 
it ,vould assist us in, or diveli UB frolll ,vhat ,ve 
have to do in this present state. If then there be 
a sphere of kno,vledge, of contenlplation and enlploy- 
Inent, level to our capacities, and of the utmost inl- 
portance to us; ,ve ought surely to apply ourselves 
,vith <tll diligence to this our proper business, and 
esteeln every thing el
e nothing, nothing as to us, 
in conlparison of it. 


1 Deut. xxix. 29. 
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9 IS. ..L4S derlared ùy Joù xxviii. 28. 
Thus J ob, di
coursi11g of natural kno,vledge.. ho,y 
111uch it is above us, and of ,visdon1 in general, says.. 
()orl under:;la ndeth the lcay thereof, a Ill! lie knu,rflfh tlU) 
l)lacr thereof: And unto Juan he said, Behold, the j(){(r 
(
f the Lord, that is lci:;d()}Jl, and to del)(lrt j"roul eril i:s 
'UJulprstaudiJif/. Other orders of creature
 l1lètY perhap
 
be let into the secret counsels of heavell; and have 
the designs and nlethods of Providence, in the creation 
and governnlent of the ,vorld, cOlnnlunicnted to thenl : 
but this does not belong to our rank or condition. 
l'he 
le(tr oj' tlir Lord, and to dCj)(lrt ji'oul efil l , is the 
ouly ,vi
doln ,vhicl1 111an should a
pire ètfter, aH hi
 
,york and business. The san1e is said, al1d ,vith the 
SëUlle connection and context, in the conclusion of 
the Book of Eccle
ia
te
. Our ignorance, and the 
little ,ve can kno,v of other things.. affords a reason 
,yhy ,ve should not perplex ourselves about thenl; 
but no 'VHY invalidates that ,vhich is the cOllclusion 
(
f the 'll:/iole nudter: Fear God, aud keel) his cOJnnlC(Jul. 
111cnts: for this is the 'lc/iole concern of Juau
. So that 
Socrates ,vas not the first ,vho endeavoured to dra,v 
111en off fr0l11 labouring after, and laying ::;tre

 upon 
other kno,vledge, in conlparison of tllat ,vhich related 
to 1110rals:\ Our province is virtue and religion, life 


] Job xxviii. 28. 
2 Eccles. xii. 13. 
8 This is the Socratic view of 
IUlluan life; to look at it as an as- 
semblage of realities and practical 
details. Grote, Hist. Greece, viii.632. 
And Bishop Hampden on So- 
crates: 'To the same purpose 
was his disparagement of physical 
science, and of all luere ly specula- 
ti,-c knowledge, in cOlllparison with 
that which was useful for hunlan 


life. . . . He assailed a branch of 
kpowledge t.hen. at once so barren 
mId so encroaching in its claÏ111s 
on public attention' (l/atheJ'tJ of 
Greek Philosophy, pp. 4 0 4, 405). 
In Tusc. Disp. v. 4, we find the 
faillouswords,' prÜllus philosophiaIll 
devocavit a caelo et in urbibus 
colloca.,'it, et in d01110S etianl in- 
troduxit, et coegit de vitâ et llloribus 
rebusque bonis et malis quaerere.' 
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and ll1anners: the science of in1proving the tenlper, 
and 111aking the heart better. Thi
 is the field as- 
signed us to cultiyate: ho,v 111uch it has lain neglected 
is indeed astonishing. '-'lliue is den10nstrabl y the 
happiness of 111an: it consists in good actions, pro- 
ceeding from a gooLl principle, tenlper, or heart. Oyert- 
acts are entirely in our po,ver. 'Vhat ren1ains i
, that 
,ye learn to keel) our heart,. to goyern and regulate our 
passions, nlind, affections: that so ,ve n1ay be free 
froll1 the inlpotencies of fear, envy, Inalice, coyetous- 
neSb, anlbition; that ,ve ll1ay be clear of these, con- 
sidered as vices seated in the heart, cOll
idered as 
cOll
tituting a general ,vrong telnper; frolll ,vhich 
general ,vrollg fran1e of n1illd, all the n1istaken pur- 
suits, and far the greatest part of the unhappiness of 
life, proceed. He, 'v ho should find out one rule to 
assist us in this ,york, ,vould deserye infinitely Letter 
of 111ankind, than all the inlprOyers. of other kno,vledge 
put together. 


9 16. The lesson taught is adoration of God, 
Lèlstly, Let us adore that infinite ,yisdoln ilnd po,ver 
and goodne
s, ,yhich is above our cOll1prehension. J"To 
1chonz hath the 1'OOt of Il'Ùido}}
 been 'rerealed? Or lfho 
hath knou'n her icise counsels? There is OJle itise and 
greatly to ue feared; the Lord sitting U1JOJl his throne. 
rlc created her, and san' hpr, aud nu}nbered her, and 
poured her out U1Jon all his 1forks. If it be thought 
a considerable thing to be acquainted ,vith a fe,v, a 
very fe,v, of the effects of infinite po,ver and ,yi
don1; 
the situation, bigne
:s, and revolution of son1e of the 
heayenly b()die
; ,vhat sentinlents should our nlind
 
be filled ,vith concerning hin1, ,yho appointed to 
each its place and 111eaSUre and sphere of motion, ètll 
,vhich are kept ,vith the lnost uniforln constancy! 


YOL. II. 


T 
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JVho stretched out the heaccns \ and telleth the nunzver 
o.f the stars, and calleth the}J
 all vy their '}lcunes 2. TT7to 
laid the foundations of the earth 3, 
vho Con11Jrehcndeth tlip 
dust of it in a u
easure, and 
veigheth the 1110untains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance 4. And, wIlen we have 
recounted all the appearances ,vllich COlne ,vitllin our 
vie,v, ,ve Blust add, Lo, these are lJctrt of his 
()ays; ùut 
hOle little a portion is heard of hhn 5! Canst thOlt ùy 
searchiJl!J find out God? Canst fholt find out the AlJJllghty 
unto lJCJ!ecf'ion? It is as high as heacen; uJutt canst tholt 
do? deelJer than hell; 
chat canst thou knolV 6 ? 


Ô 17. And avatenlent of self-esteenl. 
The conclusion is, that in all lo,vliness of lllind ,ve 
set lightly by ourselves: that ,ve forin our tenlper to 
an iUlplicit subnlission to the Divine Majesty; beget 
,vithin ourselves an absolute resignatioll to all the 
I11etllods of his providence, ill llis dealings ,vith the 
cllildren of nleI1: that, in the deepe
t 11unlility of our 
souls, ,ve prostrate ourselves before him, and jOiIl in 
that celestial song; Great and '}Jlarrellous are thy 
corks, 
Lurd God All1zighty! just and true are thy 
cays, thou 
](iug of saints! TJTJlO shall not fear thee, 0 Lord, and 
glorify thy n(one ï? 


1 Isaiah Ii. 13. 2 Ps. exl vii. 4. 3 Ps. cii. 25. 4 Isaiah xl. 12. 
5 Job xxvi. 14. 6 Job xi. 7, 8. 7 Rev. xv. 3, 4. 
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It 


And this gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
,vorld, for a ,vitness unto allnations.- J\IATTHE'v xxiv. 14. 


-+- 


9 I. Of natural or original 'religion and its decay. 
T HE general doctrine of religion, that all things are 
under the direction of one righteous Governor, 
having been established by repeated revelations 1 in 
the first ages of tIle \vorld, \vas left \vitI1 the bulk 
of 1l1ankind, to be honestly preserved pure and entire, 
or carelessly forgotten, or ,vilfully corrupted. And 
though reason, aln10st intuitively, bare ,vitness to the 
truth of this 1110ral systen1 of nature, yet it soon ap- 
peared, that they did not like to 'retain God in their 
knoll'ledge a, as to any purpo
es of real piety. Natural 


It ROlll. i. 28. 


1 The first of which, according 
to Butler, included what is known 
as natural religion. See Analogy, 
1. vi. 18; II. ii. 10. Of course he 


does not Inean that the first re- 
velation was confined to natural 
religion. 
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religion became gradually 1110re and 1nore darkened 
,vitl1 
uperstition, little understood, less regarded in 
practice; and the face of it scarce discernible at all, 
in tIle religious establishments of the 1nost learned, 
polite na.tions. 


9 2. Reason incOJJllJete'nt to reEtre or extend it. 
And IIOW n1uch soever could 11ave been done 
towards tI1e revival of it by the light of reason, yet 
this light could not have discovered, vvhat so nearly 
concerned us, that Ï1nportant part in the schelne of 
this ,vorld, ,vhicll regards a Mediator; nor hO"\v far the 
settled constitution of its government admitted repen- 
tance to be accepted for relnission of sins; after the 
obscure intin1ations of tllese things, from tradition, 
,vere corrupted or forgotten. 011e people indeed Ilad 
clearer notices of tilem, together witil the genuine 
scheme of natural religion, preserved in the prin1itive 
and subsequent revelations comlnitted to their trust; 
and were designed to be a ,vitness of God, and a pro- 
vidence to the nations around them: but this people 
also Ilad corrupted thelnselves and tileir religion to 
tIle highest degree tllat ,vas consistent ,vitil keeping 
up the form of it. 


9 3. Its f'elJubl iration and enlargeJ1zent by the g081 Je l. 
In tilis state of tI1ings, whe11. infinite Wisdon1 
a'v 
proper, the general doctrine of religion ,vas authori- 
tatively republisI1ed in its purity 1; and tIle particular 
dispensation of Providence, wllicl1 this ,vorld is under, 
nlanifested to all men, even the d is}JensaNo 'Z of the grare 


1 See Analogy, II. i. 5. The whole 
Inatter of these opening sections 
is more fully set forth in chapters 


of the Second Part of the Ana- 
logy (published only two years be- 
fore.) 
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of God h to,vards us, as sinful, lost creatures, to be 
recovered by repentance through a Mediator; ,vho 
,vas to ?nake rcconciliation for iniquity, and to bri11.rJ in 
rrcrlastiu.rJ rigldf(jusness c, and at length establish that 
ne'v 
tate of things foretold by the prophet Daniel, 
under the character of (t kingdont \ lvhich the God of 
heaven 1,vouhl set U1J, and 1,chich should nerer be destroyed (1. 
This, including a lnore distinct account of the insti- 
tuted n1eans, ,vhereby Christ the 1\fediator ,vould gather 
to,r;cther in vue the childrcn of God that 1ccrp scattered 
((7n'oal? e, and conduct then1 to the jJlace he is gOlle to 
1Jrfl)are for thcJJt f; is the gOSlJcl of the kingdoJJ1, ,vhich 
he here foretells, and else,vhere con1n1ands, should be 
lJreached in all the 1corld, for a 1citness unto all nations. 
And it first began to be SlJoken by the Lord, and U'((8 
conjirJJlcd unto us by thent that heard hiJn; God al
o 
bearing thent lvitness, both 1,cith signs and 1c01lders, and 
lcith dirers 1niracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, accord- 
ing to his Olvn 1,fill g: by ,vhicll nleans it ,vas spread 
very ,videly anlong the nations of the ,vorld, and 
became a "fitness unto thenz. 


9 4. The nelV religion left to the care of l1zen, lfith 
(a) the church, and (b) the scrÍ]Jture. 
\Vhen thus n1uch ,vas acconlplished, as there i
 a 
\vonderful uniforn1ity in the conduct of Providence, 
Christianity ,vas left \vith Christians, to be transmitted 
do,vn pure and genuine, or to be corrupted and sunk; 
in like 111anner as the religion of nature had been 
before left \yith lnankind in gelleral. Tllere ,vas ho,v- 


b E I ... 
P 1. In. 2. 
e John xi. 52. 


c Dan. ix. 24. 
f John xiv. 2, 3. 


11 Dnn. ii. 44. 
g II eb. ii. 3. 4. 


1 Compare Analogy, II. i. 10. 
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eyer this difference, that by an institution of external 
religion fittod for all Inen, (con
isting in a COlnmon 
fornl of CIlristiall ,vorship, togetIler "\vith a standing 
111inistry of instruction and discipline,) it pleased God 
to unite Christians in cOlnlnunitie
 or visible churches
 
and all along to preserve thenl, over a great part of 
the ,vorld; and thus perpetuate a general publication 
of the gospel. For these com111unities, ,vhich together 
ll1ake up tIle catIlolic visible churcIl, are, first, tIle 
repositories of the "\vritten oracles of God; and, in 
every age, have preseryed and published thenl, in every 
country, ,vhere the profession of Christianity has ob- 
tained. Hence it lIas come to pass, and it is a thing 
very mucIl to be observed in the appointment of 
Providellce, tllat even SUCll of tlle
e COl1lnlunities as, 
in a long succession of years, have corrupted Chris- 
tianity the Inost, haye yet continually carried, togetller 
,vith their corruptions, the confutation of thenl 1 : for 
they 11ave every ,vhere preserved the pure original 
standard of it, tIle scripture, to ,vhich recourse Inight 
11ave been Ilad, botll by tIle deceivers and the deceived, 
in every successive age. Secondly, any particular 
cIlurch, in ,vhatever place established, is like a elf!1 
that ið set on an hill, 1vhich cannot be hid h, inviting all 
'VI10 pass by, to enter into it. All persons, to ,vhonl 
any notices of it come, 11ave, in scripture language, 
tIle kingdont of God COJJze 1tlgh unto tllenl. TIley are 
reminded of that religion, ,vIlich natural conscience 
attests tIle truth of: and tIley may, if tlley ,viII, be 
in8tructed in it more distinctl.y, and like,vise in the 
gracIous Ineans, ,vIlereby sinful creatures 111ay obtain 


h Matt. v. 14. 


1 See Analogy, 1. iv. 9; II. i. 13; vi. 5. 
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eternal life ; that chief and final good, \vhich all 111en, 
in proportion to their. understanding and integrity, 
even in all ages and countrie
 of the heathen ,vorld, 
\vere ever in pursuit of. And, lastly, out of these 
churches have all along gone forth persons, \vho Ilave 
preached the go
pél in renlote places, ,vitIl greater or 
le

 good effect: for the establi
hnlent of any pro- 
fession of Christianity, IIO\yeVer corrupt, I call a good 
effect, \vhilst acconlpanied \vitll a continued publica- 
tion of the scripture, not\vitllstanding it nlay for 
sonle tinle lie quite neglected. 


9 5. Obli[Jcttion to lJuvlic 1.corslulJ lience arising. 
Fronl these things, it lnay be \volih observing by 
the \vay, appears the ,veakuess of all pleas for neg- 
lecting the public service of tIle cIlurch. For though 
a Ulan prays ,vitIl a
 nlucIl devotion Hud less inter- 
ruption at hOllle, and reads better sernlons there, 
yet that \vill by no 111eanS excuse tIle lleglect of his 
appointed part in keeping up the profession of Chris- 
tianity anlongst mankind. And this neglect, ,vere it 
universal, lllust be the dissolution of the ,vhole visible 
churcIl, i. e. of all Christian C0111nlunities; ünd bO 
I1lust prevent those good purposes, \vhicIl \vere in- 
tended to be ans\vered by thenl, and \vhich they have, 
all along, ans\vered over the ,vorld. For \ve see that 
by their llleans the event foretold in the text, \vhich 
began in the preaching of Christ alld tIle apostles, has 
been carried 011, 1110re or less, ever since, and is still 
carrying on; these being the providential 111eans of 
its progre

. And it is, I suppose, the cOlnpletion 
of this event, \vhicIl St. John had a representation 
of, under the figure of an angel flying in the 1nidst of 
heft fen, haring the ererlasting 90slJel to lJreaclt unto then/, 
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that dlcell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, 
and tongue, and l Je0 1Jle i. 


9 6. The nlJeration hfrc indicated, not its effect. 
Our Lord adds in tIle text, tllat this sllould be "for 
a 'lfitness unto then
: for an evidence of their duty, 
Hud all adnlonition to perfornl it. But ,vllat ,vould 
be tIle effect, or success of the general preaclling of 
tIle gospel, is not llere mentioned. And therefore the 
prophecy of the text is not parallel to those others 
in scripture, which seenl to foretell the glorious estab- 
lishInent of Christianity in tIle last days: nor does 
it appear tllat they are coincident; othel\vise than as 
the forIner of these events IllUSt be supposed prepa- 
ratory to tIle latter. Nay, it is not said llere, that r;od 
lcilleth all 'uten should be s(l
'ed, aud conze unto the knoll'- 
le(
r;e of the truth k: thougIl tllis is the language of 
scripture else\vhere. The text declares no more, than 
that it ,vas tIle appointnlent of God, in his rigllteous 
governInent over the ,vorld, that the !}OSlJel of the 
kingdonl should be lJreachecl for a 1citness unto it. 


9 7. The dicine kingdon
 ordained to be a lcitness. 
The visible constitution and course of nature, the 
nloral law written in our 11earts, the positiye institu- 
tions of religion, and even any nleIllorial of it, are all 
spoken of in scripture ullder this, or the like denon1Ï- 
nation: so are the prophets, apostles, and our Lord 
IliITIself. TIley are all 1citnesses, for the ITIUst part 
unregarded witnesses, in bellalf of God, to Ulan- 
kind. They inforIll us of Ilis being and providence, 
and of tIle paIiicular dispensation of religioll \vhich 
we are under; and continually relnind us of then1. 


i Rev. xiv. 6. 


k I Thn. ii. 4. 
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And they are equally \vitnesses of these thing
, 
,vhether ,ve regard then1 or not. Thus after a declara- 
tion, that Ezekiel should be sent \vith a divine nles- 
snge to the childre11 of Israel, it is added, and they, 
zcltether they 'icill hear, or lchether they 
fill forbear, (for 
tlwy are (t reùell lOllS hOllSf,) yet shall knoll' that thpr(} 
hath been a lJrolJhet anlong then
 1. And our Lord 
directs the seventy disciples, upon their departure 
fron1 any city, \vhich refused to receive then1, to 
declare, )..-"-otlcithstanding, be ye sure of this, that ilu' 
kingdo}}l nf God is COJJze nigh unto YOll m. The thing 
intended in botll these passages is that \vhich is 
expressed in the text by the ,vord 
citness. .And all 
of thenl together evidently suggest thus n1uch, that 
the purposes of Providence are carried on, by the 
preaching of the gospel to those \vho reject it, a
 
,veIl as to those \yho enlbrace it. 


9 8. But each lJCrSOn's lot depends upon hÏ1nselj. 
It is indeed true, God zfilleth that all 1Jlen should ùc 
saved: yet, fronl the unalterable constitution of his 
governnlent, the salvation of every 11lan cannot but 
depend upon his behaviour, and therefore cannot 
but depend upon hÏ1nself; and is nece
::-5èlrily his o,vn 
concern, in a sense in \vhich it cannot be another's. 
All this the scripture declares, in a 111anner the l110St 
forcible and alarnling: Can a 'Juan be lJrofitaùle unto 
God, as he that is 1cise 1nay be lJ1'ofitable unto hinlselj? 
Is it any pleasure to the AlJnigldy, that tholt art Tighteous ? 
or is it gain to Hinz, tliat thOl
. 1nakest thy 1fay lJcr- 
fect n ? If tholt ùe 
fise, thou shalt be tfise for thyself': 
but if thou sco rn est, thou alone shalt bear it o. He that 


1 E k .. 
ze r. n. 5, 7. 
n Job xxii. 2, 3. 


m Luke x. I I. 
o Provo ix. 12. 
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hcareth, let hint hear; (oul he that forbeareth, let hiJn 
forbear p. And again, Jle that hath ears to hear, let hiJu 
hea}": but if any 1nan be i!Jnoraut, i. e. ,vilfully, let hiJu 
he ignorant fJ. To tIle sallIe purpo::;e are tilose a,vful 
,vords of tIle angel, in the person of }1Ïnl, to 'VhOlll 
all judgnlcnt is conuuitted 1': He that is unjust, let hinl 
be IlJljust still: and he 'lchich is filthy, let hiJn be filt/I!l 
still: and he that is Tigldeous, let hint be /righteous still: 
aucl he that is holy, let hiJn be holy still. . ..Ænd, behold, 
I COlne quickly; and 1ny rezc(l,rd is 
cith 1ne, to gire every 
Jnftn according as his 'lcork shall be R. The rigilteou
 
governnlent of the ,vorld lnust be carried on; and, 
of necessity, men sllall remain tIle subjects of it, b
y 
being exanlples of its mercy or of its justice. L(fe 
and dea
h are set before thenl, and 'lchether they like shall 
be gi
'en 
tnto the}}
 t. They are to nlake their ciloice, 
and abide by it: but ,vIlicil soever tileir ciloice be, 
the gospel is equally a 'lvitness to tilelll; and tIle pur- 
poses of Providence are answered by tilis l.citucss of 
the gospel. 


9 9. It is God's ordiuance, thát 1nan be instructed 
by 1nan. 
From tIle foregoing vie,v of tilings ,ve should be 
renlinded, that tIle saIne reasons ,vhich 11lake it our 
duty to instruct tIle igllorant in the relation, ,vhich 
the light of nature SllO'VS they stand in to God tlleir 
11laker, and in tIle obligations of obedience, resigna- 
tiOll, and love to hÏ1n, ,vhicll arise out of that relation; 
Inake it our duty like,vise to instruct thenl ill -all 
tllose other relations, ,vhicil revelation informs us of, 
and in the obligations of duty, ,vhich arise out of 


P Ezek. iii. 27. q I Cor. xiv. 38. r John v. 22. 
s R .. t E 1 
eVe XXll. I I, 12. CC US. xv. 17. 
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theIne And the reasons for instructing 11len in both 
these are of the very saIne kind, as for comnluni- 
eating any useful kno,vledge ,vhatever. God, if h
 
had so pleased, could indeed nliraculously have re- 
vealed every religious truth ,vhich concerns nlan- 
kind, to every individual man: and so he could hav
 
every COl1lmOn trutI1; and thus have superseded all 
use of hun1an teaching in either. Yet he has not 
done this: but has appointed, that l1len should be 
instructed by the assistance of their fello,v-creature
 
in both. Further: though all kno,vledge fronl reason 
is as really froIn God, as revelation is: yet this last 
is a distinguished favour to us, and naturally strikeH 
us ,vith the greatest a,ve, Hnd carries in it an assur- 
ance, that those things ,vhicll ,ve are inforu1ed of 
by it are of the utnlost iInportance to us to be 
illfornled of. 



 10. The g081Jel, as (t trust, entails the obligation 
to 1Jlakc it knou')/; to others. 
Revelation therefore, as it deInands to be received 
,vitIl a regard and reverence peculiar to itself; so it 
lays us under obligations, of a like peculiar sort, to 
cOlnmunicate the light of it. Further still: it being 
an indispensable la,v of the gospel, that ChristianH 
should unite in religiou:s comnlunities, èlnd the
e being 
intended for .repositories of the ,vritten oracles of 
God u , for standing Inenlorials of religion to unthinking 
lllen, and for the propagation of it in the ,vorld; 
Christianity is very particularly to be considered as 
a trust, deposited ,,,ith us in behalf of others, in behalf 
of Inankind, as 'VeIl as for our o,vn instruction. No 
one has a right to be called a C11ristian, ,vho dotIl 


u Sup. 
 4. 
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not do somewhat in Ilis station, to,vards the discharge 
of this trust; who doth not, for instance, assist in 
keeping up tIle professioll of Cllristianity ,vhere he 
liYe
. 


9 I I. To our colonies. 
And it is an obligation but little lllore renlote, to 
as
i
t in doing it in our factories abroad; and in the 
colonies to which ,ve are related, by tIleir being 
peopled fronl our o,vn mother-country, and subjects, 
indeed very neces
ary ones, to the same governlnent 
,vith ourselves: and nearer yet is the obligation upon 
such persons ill particular, as have the intercourse of 
an advantageous COlnlnerce ,vith them. 


9 12. Sla'res are included in the schen
e of TedelJZ1J- 
tion: their ecillJlight. 
Of these our colonies, the slaves ought to be con- 

idered as inferior nlelnbers, and therefore to be 
treated as Ine111bers of tllenl; and not merely :is 
cattle or goods, the property of tlleir lllasters. Nor 
can the highe
t property, possible to be acquired in 
tllese servants, cancel the obligation to take care of 
tlleir religious instruction. Despicable as they nlay 
appear in our eyes, they are the creatures of God, 
and of the race of mankind, for wIlom CIlrist died: 
and it is inexcusable to keep them in ignorance of 
the end for ,vhich they were made, and the means 
,vhereby they may becollle paliakers of the general 
redelnption. On the contrary, if the necessity of the 
case requires, that they lnay be treated ,vitll tIle very 
utmost rigour, that humanity ,viII at all perlnit, as 
they certainly are; and, for our advantage, made as 
miserable as they well can be in the present ,vorld; 
this surely heightens our obligation to put them into 
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as advantageous a situation as ,ve are able, ,vitll 
regard to another. 



 13. Duty to the Aborigines. 
The like charity ,ve o,ve to the natives; o,ve to 
thenl in a nluch stricter sense than ,ve are apt to 
consider, ,vere it only froln neighbourhood, and our 
having gotten possessions in their country. For in- 
cidental circulllstances of this kind appropriate all the 
general obligations of charity to particular persons; 
and Inake 
uch and such instances of it the duty of 
one nlan rather than another. 'V e are Inost strictly 
bound to consider these poor unfornled creatures, as 
being in all respects of one falllil y ,vith ourselves, 
the fanlily of Inankind; and instruct thelll in our 
C011lJ1l0n salration x: that they may not pass through 
this stage of their being like brute beasts; but be 
put into a capacity of 11loral improvements, hu\v lo,v 
soever they lllUst renlain aB to others, and so into 
a capacity of qualifying tllenlselves for all higher state 
of life hereafter. 


9 1-t-. Our trade to ùe consecrated ùy sl/;bserring Ct great 
d it'ine lJ[an. 
All our affairs should be carried 011 in the fear of 
God, in subserviency to llis honour, and tIle good of 
11lankind. And thus navigation and conllnerce should 
be consecrated to the service of religion, by being 
lllade the Ineans of propagating it in every country, 
,vith ,vhicIl ,ve have any inter
ourse. And the 11lore 
,videly ,ve endeavour to spread its light and influ- 
ence, as the forenlentioned circunlstances, and others 
of a like kind, open and direct our ,yay, the more 


x Jude 3. 
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faitllful sllall we he judged in tIle discharge of tllat 
trust Y, ,vhicll is cOlnnlitted to us as Cllristians, ,vhen 
our Lord shall require an account of it. 
And it Inay he some encouragement to clieerful 
perseverance ÏIl these endeavours, to observe, not only 
tllat they are our duty, but also that they seenl the 
nleans of carrying on a great 
cllenle of Providence, 
,vllich sllall certainly be acconlplished. For the erer- 
lasting gospel shall be lJreached to erery nation z: and the 
kingdonzs of this 1corld shall bcconze the ki1lgdon
s of our 
Lord, and of his Christ a. 



 IS. Great good attaches to each fresh establislnnent 
of Christianity. 
However, ,ve OUgllt not to be discouraged in this 
good work, thougll its future success were less clearly 
foretold; and tllougll its effect no,v in reforming 
mankind appeared to be as little as our adversaries 
pretend. They indeed, and perllaps S0111e otllers, seeln 
to require Inore tllan eitller experience or scripture 
give ground to hope for, in tIle present course of the 
,vorld. But tIle bare establishlllent of Christianity 
in any place, even tIle external fornl and profession 
of it, is a very important and valuable effect. It is 
a serious call upon 111en to attend to tIle natural and 
the revealed doctrine of religion. It is a standing 
publication of tIle gospel, and renders it a 1citJlCSS to 
tllen1: and by this 111eans thl) purposes of Providence 
are carrying on, ,vith regarù to re11lote ages, as ,veIl 
as to the present. Cast thy bread upon the zcaters: for 
thOlt shalt fiJlll it after 'Juany days. In the 1noJ.ninll SOll) 
thy seed, and in the ereuiJlg lcithhold not thiJle hand: for 
thOlt knOlcest not 'lchether shall proslJer, either this or that, 


y Sup. 10. 


z Rey. xiv. 6. 


a Rev. xi. 15. 
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or 
fhether they both shall be alike good b. We call look 
but a very little ,yay into the connections and con- 
sequences of things: our duty is to spread the incor- 
11l1Jtible seed as widely as ,ve can, and leave it to Gud 
to glce the increase c. Yet thus luuch ,ve 111ay be alnlost 
assured of, that the gospel, wherever it is planted, 
,viII have its genuine effect upon some fe,v; upon 
nlore perhaps than are taken notice of in the hurry 
of the ,vorld. There are, at least, a fe,v persons in 
every country and successive age, scattered up and 
do"\vn, and 1nixed among the rest of 111ankind; ,vho, 
not being corrupted past aluendment, but haying 
,vithin thenl the principles of recovery, ,yill be 
brought to a nloral and religious sense of things, by 
the establishment of Christianity ,vhere they live; 
and then ,viII be influenced by the peculiar doctrines 
of it, in proportion to the integrity of their nlinds, 
and to the clearness, purity, and evidence, ,vith ,vhich 
it is offered them. Of these our Lord speaks in the 
parable of the so"\ver, as understanding the 1,()ord, {tnd 
bearing fruit, Clncl bringing forth, sOlne aYt hundredfold, 
sOlne sixty, SOine thirty d. One might add, that tllese 
persons, in proportion to their influence, do at present 
better the state of things: better it even in the ciyil 
sense, by giving SOlne check to that avo,ved profligate- 
11ess, ,vhich is a contradiction to all order and govern- 
1nent; and, if 110t checked, lllust be tIle subversioll 
of it. 


9 16. Apart fronz 'J}Ûracle, there arises an effective 
call and adnlonitlon. 
These inlportant purposes, ,vhich are certainly to 
be expected fronl tIle good ,york before us, may serve 


b Eccles. xi. I, 6. 
VOL. II. 


C I Cor. iii. 6. 
U 


d 
Intt. xiii. 23. 
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to sho,v, ho\v little ,veight tllere is in that objection 
against it, from the ,vant of tilose miraculous assist- 
ances, ,vith \vIlich tIle first preacllers of Cilristianity 
proved its truth. TIle plain state of tIle case is, that 
the gospel, though it be not in tIle same degree a 
'lvitness to all, 'VIIO Ilave it lllade kno,vn to t11en1; yet 
in SOl11e degree is so to all. Miracles to tIle spectators 
of then1 are intuitive proofs of its trutll: but tIle bare 
preaching- of it is a serious adn10nition to all ,vho 
hear it, to attend to tIle notices 'v Ilich God lIas given 
of llimself by tIle light of nature; and, if Christianity 
be preached ,vith its proper evidence, to Hubnlit to 
its peculiar discipline and laws; if not, to inquire 
Ilonestly after its evidence, in proportion to their 
capacities. And tilere are persons of small capacities 
for inquiry and exalnination, ,vho yet are ,vrougilt 
upon by it, to deny ungodliness and 'lcorldly lusts, and 
lire soberly, 'righteously, and godly, in this lJrescnt 'lcorld e, 
in expectatioll of a future judglnent by Jesus Christ. 
Nor can any Christian, ,vho understands his religion, 
object, tilat tIlese persons are Cilristians ,vithout 
evidence: for lIe cannot be ignorant ,vllo has declared, 
tilat if any I}}l(ln 'l(jiZZ do his 'lcill, he shall kno
v of the 
doctrine, 'l(jhether it be of God f. And, since tIle ,vhole 
end of Cilristianity is to influence tIle heart and 
actions, ,vere an unbeliever to object in that Inanner, 
lle silouid be asked, ,vIlether lIe ,vould tilink it to 
tIle purpose to object agail1'3t persons of like capa- 
cities, tilat tiley are prudent ,vitI1out evidence, ,vhen, 
as is often tIle case, tiley are observed to lllanage 
tlleir ,vorldly affairs ,vitil discretion. 


e Titus ii. 12. 


f John vii. 17. 
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9 17.. Here all seriolls 1Jzen of all denonziJl(tlions should 
cOJJzbine. 


The design before us being therefore in general 
unexceptionably good, it ,vere Inuch to be ,vished, that 
f,erious 111el1 of all deno111inations ,vould join in it I. 
And let me add, that the foregoing view of things 
affords distinct reasons ,vhy they should. For, first, 
by so doing, they assist in a ,york of the most useful 
inlportance, that of spreading over the ,vorld the 
scripture itself, as a divine revelation: and it cannot 
be spread under this character, for a continuance, in 
any country, unless Chri8tian churches be supported 
there; but ,viII al,vays 1110re or less, so long as such 
churches subsist: and therefore their subsistence ought. 
to be provided for. In the next place, they should 
ren1elnber, that if Christianity is to be propagated at 
all, ,vhich they 
lckno,vledge it should, it 111Ust be in 
sonle particular form of profession. And thougl1 they 
think ours liable to objections, yet it is poss.ible they 
theulselves Illay be 11listaken: and ,vhether they are 
or no, the very nature of society requires some COIn- 
pliance ,vith others. And ,vhilst, together ,vith our 
particular form of Christianity, the confessed standard 
of Chri8tian religion, the scripture, is spread; and 
especially ,vhilst everyone is freely allo,ved to study 
it, and ,yorship God according to 11is conscience; the 
evident tendency is, that genuine Christianity ,viII be 
understood and prey-ail. Upon the ,vhole therefore, 


1 Viewing the circumstances of 
the time and of the SerIllOn, the 
meaning here seems to be an ap- 
peal to what were then the l11Ïnor 
associations of Christians in this 
country to fall in, and aid the 
U2 


work of the church; rather than 
the utterance of an abstract opinion 
that the members of each denomi- 
nation should at all tÏInes assist all 
the work of every other. 
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these persons ,vould do ,veIl to consider, 110W far tlley 
can with reason satisfy tllenlselveB in neglecting "'Tl1at 
is certainly right, on account of ,vhat is doubtful, 
,vllether it be ,vrong; and ,vllen the right is of so 
nlucll greater consequence one ,yay, tllan tIle supposed 
,vrollg can be tIle other. 



 18. Irreligion is the chief lJresent danger,. SU1Jerstition 
one of the 'FoÇtds to it. 
To conclude: Atlleistical in1nlorality and profane- 
11ess, surely, is not better in itHelf, nor less contrary 
to the desigll of revelation, thall superstition. Nor 
is superstition the distinguishing vice of tIle present 
age, eitller at Ilonle or abroad. But if our colonies 
abroad are left ,vithout a public religion, and the 
111ean
 of instruction, what call be expected, but that, 
from living in a continued forgetfulness of God, they 
will at lengtll cease to believe in hin1; and so sink 
into stupid atheism? And there is too apparent 
danger of tIle like llorrible depravity at 110n1e, ,vithout 
the like excuse for it. Indeed anlongst creatures 
naturally fornled for religion, yet so much under the 
po,vers of imagination, so apt to deceive tllenlselves, 
and so liable to be deceived by others, as Inen are; 
superstition is an evil, ,vllicll call Ilever be out of 
sight. But even against this, true religion is a great 
security; and the only one. True religion takes up 
that place in tIle mind, whicll superstition would 
usurp, and so leaves little rOOln for it; and like,vise 
lays us under the strongest obligations to oppose it. 
011 tIle contrary, tIle danger of superstition cannot 
but be increased by the prevalence of irreligion: and 
by its general prevalence, the evil ,viII be unavoidable. 
For the comlnon people, wanting a religion, will of 
course take up ,vith alnlost any superstition, ,vhicIl is 
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thro,vn in their way: and, in process of tÜne, amidst 
the infinit.e vicissitudes of the political ,vorld, the 
leaders of parties will certainly be able to serve tlleDl- 
selves of that superstition, ,vhateyer it be, ,vhich is 
getting ground; and ,viII not fail to carry it on to the 
utnlost length their occasion
 require. The general 
nature of the thing shows this; and llistory and fact 
confirnl it. But. ,vhat brings the observation hOl11e 
to ourselves is, that the great superstition of ,vhicll 
this nation, in particular, has reason to be afraid, is 
inl1l1inent; and the \vays in ,vhich ,ve 111ay, very 
supposably, be over,vllelmed by it, obviou:::;. It i:-:; 
therefore wonderful, those people ,vho seenl to think 
there is but one evil in life, that of superstition, should 
not see, that atheism and profaneness l1lUst be the 
introduction of it. So that in every vie,v of things, 
and upon all accounts, irreligion is at present our 
chief danger. 


9 19. ....lssociation is indispensable for the lJresent u'ork. 
It requires secondary ConllJl innces. 


N o,v the several religious associatiolls alnong us, 
in ,vhich lllany good 111en have of late united, appear 
to be providentially adapted to tllis present state of 
the ,vorld. And as all good Inen are equally con- 
cerned in prollloting the end of thelll; to do it more 
effectually, they ought to unite ill pro1110ting it : ,vhicIl 
yet is scarce practicable upon any ne-,v nlodels, and 
quite inlpossible upon such as everyone ,vould think 
unexceptionable. They ought therefore to COll1e into 
those already fornled to their hands; and even take 
advantage of any occasion of union, to add nlutual 
force to each other's endeavours in furthering their 
COlnnlon end; 11o,vever they lllay differ as to the best 
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111eans, or any tIling else subordinate to it. Indeed 
there are ,veIl-disposed persons, ,vho l11ucll ,vant to 
be adlllonished, ho,v dangerous a tIling it is, to dis- 
countenance ,vhat is good, because it is not better; 
and hinder ,vhat tlley approve, by raising prejudices 
<1gainst S0111e under-part of it. N or call they assist 
in rectifying ,vIlat they tllink capable of anlendment, 
in the manner of carrying on these designs, unless 
they ,viII join in tIle designs tllenlselves; ,vhich the.y 
l1lUst ackno,vledge to be good and necessary ones. 
For ,vhat call be called good Llnd necessary by Cllris- 
tians, if it be not so, to support Christianity ,vhere 
it nlust other,vise sink, and propagate it \vllere it 
nlust otller,vise be unknown; to reBtrain abandoned 
barefaced vice, by nlaking useful examples, at least 
of sIlanle, perllaps of repentance; and to take care 
of the education of sucll children, as other,vi
e nlust 
be even educated Ï11 ,vickedness, and trained up to 
destruction? Yet good n1en separately can do nothing, 
proportionable to ,vhat is ,vanting, in any of these 
,vay
: but their common, united endeavours 111ay do 
a great deal in all of them. 


9 20. Reflex action for good on this country. 
And besides the particular purposes, which these 
several religious associations serve, tIle more general 
Olles, ,vhich they all serve, ougl1t 110t to be passed 
over. Every thing of this kind is, in SOllIe degree, 
a Bafeguard to religion; an obstacle, 1110re or less, in _ 
tIle ,yay of those 'VIIO want to Ilave it extirpated out 
of the ,vorld. Such societies also contribute lllore 
especially to,vards keeping up the face of Cllristianity 
3Jllong ourselves; and by their obtaining here, the 
gospel is rendered lllore and lllore a 1jcitness to us. 
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9 21. HOlV little is done: ltOlV 1Jluch 1ni[Jht be. 
And if it ,vere duly attended to, and llad its 
genuine influence upon our nlinds, there ,vould be 
no need of persuasions to inlpart the blessing: nor 
,vould the 11leans of doing it be wanting. Indeed 
the present income of this Society, ,vhicll depends 
upon voluntary contributions, ,vith the nlo
t frugal 
111anagenlent of it, can in no ,vise sufficiently ans,ver 
the bare purposes of our charter: but the nation, or 
even this opulent city itself, lIas it in its po,ver to 
do so very much more, that I fear the mention of 
it may be thought too severe a reproof, since so little 
is done. But if the gospel llad its proper influence 
upon the Christian ,vorld in general, as it is the 
centre of trade and seat .of learning, a very fe, v ages, 
in all probability, ,vould settle Christianity in every 
country, ,vithout 111iraculous assistances. For scarce 
any thing else, I am persuaded, would be ,vanting 
to effect this, but laying it before men in its divine 
simplicity, together with an exemplification of it in 
the lives of Christian nations. The ztnlearnecl and 
unlJelierers, falling do
vn on their faces, would zvorslâlJ 
Go(l, and 'relJOrt that God is in us of Ct trztlh g. 


g I Cor. xiv. 2.4-, 25. 
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O
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. I 


The rich and poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of 
them all.-PRovERBS xxii. 2. 


. I 


9 I. Rise of riches; (a) in necessaries I ; 
T HE constitution of things being suell, that tIle 
labour of one 1llan, or tIle united labour of 
several 2, is sufficient to procure ll10re necessaries than 
lle or tlley stand ill need of, ,vlliell it may be supposed 
,vas, in some degree, tIle ease, even in the first 
ages; this inlmediately gave room for riches to arise 
in tIle ,vorld, and for ll1en's acquiring them by honest 


1 Origin of 'ric7les; the power of 
111an to produce by labour (on the 
soil) a surplus over and above the 
supply of his wants for necessaries. 
This surplus would be applied 
to- 
1. Storage. 
2. Supply of deficits by failing 
crops, conflagration, or otherwise. 


3. Exchange: e. g. as between 
hill and valley. 
2 If, as seelllS probable, the origi- 
nal inequality of lnental or nloral 
gifts gave opportunity to the best 
endowed for grouping others round 
them, we have here signified the 
formation of a dependent class, 
again more clearly indicated in 
 2. 
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Ineans; by diligence, frugality, and prudent lllanage- 
111ent. Thus SOlne ,vould very soon acquire greater 
plenty of necessaries than they had occasion for; and 
others by contrary nlean
, or by cross accidents, ,vould 
be in ,vant of thein. And he ,vho ::;hould supply their 
,vants ,vould have the property in a proportionable 
labour of their hands; ,vhich he ,vould scarce fail to 
Inake use of, instead of his o,vn, or perhaps together 
,vith theIn, to provid
 future necessaries in greater 
plenty. Riches tllen ,vere first besto,ved upon the 
,vorld, as they are still continued ill it, by the blessing 
of God upon the industry of nIen, in the use of their 
understanding and strength. Riches thenlselves have 
al,vays this source; though tIle possession of them is 
conveyed to particular persons by different channels. 
Yet still, the hand of the diligent 1naketh 'rich fi, and, 
other circunlstances being equal, ill proportion to its 
diligence. 
9 2. (b) In conreniences 1 ; 
But to return to the first I'Ìch man; ,vhoin ,ve left 
in po

ession of dependents 2, and plenty of necessaries 
for hinlself and theln. A fanlily ,vould not be long 
in thi
 ::;tate, before cOJlreniences, sOllle,vhat ornaJJzental, 
and for entertainJJzent, ,vould be ,vanted, looked for, 
and found out. And, by degrees, these secondary 
,vants, and inventions for the supply of thenl, the 
fruits of leisure and ease, canle to enlploy Hluch of 
lnen's tinle and labour. 
ence (t nelV sjJecies of riches 
canle into the ,vorld, consisting of things ,vhicll it 
111ight have done ,veIl enough ,vithout, yet thought 


a Prove x. 4. 


1 Desire gradually arises for (I) 
convenience, (2) beauty, (3) social 
entertainment. 


2 Signified, I preSUlne, in 'the 
united labour of several,' sup. I. 
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desirable, as affording pleasure to the in1agination or 
the senses. 


9 3. TVhich soon outran the other: hence (c) lux'ury, 
or int1Jloderate use]. 
And these "\vent 011 increasing, till, at length, the 
sUl)crfluities of life took in a vastly larger C0111paSS of 
things than tIle necess(tries of it. Thut; luxury Inade 
its inroad, and all the numerous train of evils its 
attendants; of "\vhich poverty, as bad an one as ,ve 
Inay account it, is far fron1 being the worst. Indeed 
the handt; of tIle generality IllUSt be eUlployed: and 
a very fe,v of tllem would now be sufficient to provide 
the ,vorld "\vitll necessaries: and therefore the rést of 
them nlust be employed about what may be called 
superfluities; ,vllicll could not be, if these superfluities 
,vere not Inade use of. Yet the desire of suell things, 
insensibly, becollles imllloderate, and the use of them, 
allllost of course, degenerates into luxury; ,vhich, in 
every age, has been the dissipation of riclles, and, in 
every sense, the ruin of those who were possessed of 
thenl: and therefore cannot be too much guarded 
against by all opulent cities. And as Il1el1 sink into 
luxury, as Inuch froll1 fasllion, as direct inclination, 
the richer sort together may easily restrain this vice, 
in almost "\vhat degree tlley please: and a fe,v of the 
cllief of them may contribute a great deal towards 
the restraining it. 


1 At length the item of super- 
fluities preponderates. Birth of 
luxury. The arguluent for its re- 
straint seeIns to have presented 
itself strongly to Butler. 
Is it quite clear how, accord- 
ing to Butler, luxury produces 
poverty? Clearly it produces a 


sense of poverty, from comparative 
inferiority of supply. He lnay 
mean that luxury, increasing the 
aggregate of hUlnan wants, and 
making no addition to the means 
of supplying then1, reduces that 
surplus on which all wealth de- 
pends. 
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4. }.T"eJ;4 lJlOlley gare increase to (a) 1cealth, (b) 'the 
lore of riches, the Toot of all eril.' 
It i
 to be observod further concerning tIle pro- 
gress of riches, that had they continued to consist 
only in the possession of the tltiugs thcnlselreð, ,vhicll 
,vere necessary, and of the thiJlgs theJJlselres, ,vhicll,vere, 
upon their o,vn account, other\vise desirable; tllis, in 
several respects, lllust have greatlyelllbarrassed trade 
and conl1nerce; and have Bet bounds to the increase 
of riche
 in all hands, a
 ,veIl aB have confined then1 
in the hands of a fe,v. But, in process of tin1e, it 
,vas agreed to substitute sOllle,vllat 1110re lasting and 
portable, ,vhicll should pass every ,vhere, in COlll- 
lllerce, for real natural riches; as sounds had before, 
in language, been substituted for thoughts. And tllis 
general agreelnent, (by ,vhat 111eans soever it bec
nne 
general,) that JJzoney should ans,ver all tllings, together 
,vith SOlne other in1provenlents, gave full scope for 
riches to increase 1 in the hands of particular persons, 
and like,vise to circulate into more hands. N o'v this, 
though it ,vas 110t the first origin of covetou
nes:-3, yet 
it give
 greater scope, encouragelnent, and tenlptation 
to covetousness than it had before. And there is 
nloreover the appearance, that this artificial kind of 
riches, 1l10ney, has begot an artificial kind of passion 
for theln: both ,vhich follies ,veIl-disposed persons 
lllust, by all n1eans, endeavour to keep clear of. For 
indeed the lore of Tiches is the 'root of all evil b : thougll 
riches thelllselves ll1ay be made - instrulllental in pro- 
1l10ting every thing that is good. 


b I Tim. vi. 10. 


I :\Ioney increases wealth by cheapening the exchange of commodities. 
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9 5. Tra(le has 'Jnuch increased the 1J1Ûddle 1J.ank: 
its great 'Jnerits: and 'reSjJonsibilities. 
The inlprovenlent of trade and conl1nerce has made 
anotller change, just llinted at, and I think a very 
llappy one, in the state of the world, as it has enlarged 
the middle rank of people: many of wIlich are, in 
good Ineasure, free from tIle vices of tIle highest and 
tIle lo,vest pali of mankind. N o'v tllese persons 111USt 
relnenlber, that whether, in comlnon language, they 
do or do not pass under tIle denonlination of rich, 
yet they really are so, ,vitIl regard to the indigent and 
necessitous: and that considering tIle great nunlbers 
\vllicIl make up tIlis nliddle rank among us, and ho,v 
mucIl they nlix witll tIle poor, they are able to con- 
tribute very largely to their relief, and have in all 
respects a very great influence over them. 


9 6. 'Goocl sort of peoJ)le,' 
vho need ad}}
onition. 
You 11ave IleaI'd now the origin and progress of 
,vhat this great city so InucIl abounds ,vitll, riches; 
as far as I had occasion to speak of these things. 
For this brief account of thenl Ilas been laid before 
you for the sake of the good adnlonitions it afforded. 
N or ,viII the adn10nition.s be tllought foreign to the 
cllarities, which we are endeavouring to prOl1lote. 
For these must necessarily be less, and the occasions 
for thenl greater, ill proportioll as industry should 
abate, or luxury increase. And the telnper of covetous- 
ness is, we all kno,v, directly contrary to that of 
charity, and eats out the very heart of it. Then, 
lastly, there are good sort of people who really ,vant 
to be told, that they are included in the adUlonitions 
to be given to the rich, tllough tlley do see others 
richer than themselves. 
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9 7. Rich. anll l)nor in (t standing 'relation of 
SU1Jeriority and dC1Jcudcnce. 
The ranks of rich and poor being thus forn1ed, 
they 1neet together; they continue to Inàke up one 
society. The 111utual ,vant, which they still have of 
each other, still unites tl1em inseparably. But they 
'Jneet upon a foot of great inequality. For, as Solo1110n 
expres
es it in brief, and ,vith lnuch force, thc 1
ich 
'litlcth orer the l)uor c. And this their general inter.. 
course, ,vith the superiority on one hand, and de.. 
pendence on the other, are in no sort accidental, but 
arise necessarily froll1 a settled providential disposition 
of things, for their conln10n good. Here then is 
a real, standing relation bet,veen the rich and the 
poor. And the forn1er 111Ust take care to perforn1 
the ùuties belonging to their part of it, for these 
chiefly the present occasion leads 111e to speak to, 
fron1 regard to Rinl, ,vho placed thenl in that relation 
to the poor, fron1 "vhence those duties arise, and ,vho 
is the JIaker of theIn all. 
What these dutie
 are, "viII easily be seen, and the 
obligation
 to thenl strongly enforced, by a little 
further reflection upon both these ranks, and the 
natural situation ,vhich they are in ,vith respect to 
each other. 


9 8. 1T7Ûrh gi1:es the 'rich great 'Jneans of influence. 
The lo,ver rank of nlankind go on, for the n10st 
part, in some tract of living, into ,vhich they got by 
direction or exalllple; and to this their understanding 
and di
course, a
 ,veIl as labour, are greatly confined. 
Their opinions of persons and things they take upon 


c Provo xxii. 7. 
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trust. Their behaviour 11as very little in it original 
or of 1101ne-gro\vth; very little ,vllicil l1lay 110t be 
traced up t.o tIle influence of others, and less ,yllich 
is not capable of being cllanged by suell influence. 
Then as God 11as nlade plentiful provi
ion for all 
his creatures, the ,vants of all, even of tIle poorest, 
Jllight be supplied, so far as it is fit they sllould, by 
a proper distributioll of it. This being tIle condition 
of tIle lo,ver part of 111ankind, consider IlO'V ,yhat 
influence, as ,veIl as po,ver, tlleir superiors lnust, 
frolll tIle 11ature of the case, llave over thenl. For 
tlle.y can instil instructioll, and reconlnlelld it in 
a peculiar lnanner by their example, an.d enforce it 
still further ,vitll favour alld di::>couragenlent of various 
kinds. And experiellce SI10WS, tllat tlley do direct 
alld cllange the course of tIle ,vorld as they please. 
Not only tIle civil ,velfare, but the 1110rals and religion 
of their fello,v-creatures, greatly depend upon them; 
lllucll lnore indeed than they ,vould, if the conlnlon 
people ,vere not greatly ,vanting to their duty. All 
this is evidently true of superiors in general; superiors 
in riclles, autll0 rity, and understanding, taken together. 
And need I say ho,v nluch of this ,vhole superiority 
goes along ,vith riches? It is no snlall part of it, ,vhich 
arises out of riches the111Selves. In all governUlents, 
particularly in our o,vn, a good sllare of civil autllority 
acconlpallies tllenl. Superior 11atural understanding 
lllay, or lllay not: but ,vIlen it does not, yet riches 
afford great opportunities for iUlprovelnent, and l1lay 
cOlnnland infor111ation; ,vhich things together are 
equivalent to natural superiority of under
tanding. . 


* 9. A great trust hereby i1nlJOsed. 
But I anl sure you ,viII not tl1ink I llave been 
renlinding you of these advantages of riclles in order 
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to beget in you. that conlplacency and trust in thenl, 
,vhich you find the scripture every ,vhere ,yarning 
you against. No: the inlportance of riches, thiR 
their ptHVer Hnd influence, affords tIle 1110St serious 
adlllonition in the ,vorld to tho
e ,vho <lre posse

ed 
of thenl. For it sho,ys, ho,y very blanlable even 
their carelessness in the use of that po,ver and in- 
fluence lnust be: since it lnust be blanlable in a 
degree proportionate to the inlportance of ,vhat they 
are thus cHrele

 about. 


9 10. This lJOlccr needed to sare the lJoor front 
distress and delJracity. 
But it is 110t only true, that the rich llave the 
po,ver of doing a great deal of good, and 11lUSt be 
highly blanlable for neglecting to do it: but it is 
lnoreover true, tllat this po,ver is given thenl by 
,yay of trust, in order to their keeping do,vn that 
vice and nli
ery, ,vith ,vhich the 10,ve1" people ,vould 
other,vise be quite overrun. For ,vithout instruction 
and good influence they, of course, gro\v rude and 
vicious, and reduce theulselves to the utnlost dis- 
tre:,Bes; often to very terrible ones ,vithout deserving 
llluch blaine. And to these nlust be ëldded their 
unayoidable di:stres
es, ,vhich yet achnit of relief. 
This their case plainly requires, that S0111e natural 
provision should be lllade for it: as the case of 
children does, ,vho, if left to tlleir O'Vll ,vays, ,vould 
alUlost infallibly ruin thell1sel Yes. Accordingly Pro- 
vidence lIas lllade provision for this case of the poor: 
not only by forlning their lninds peculiarly apt to 
be influenced by their 
uperiors, Hnd giying those 
superior
 abilitie
 to direct and relieve thenl; but also 
by putting the latter under the care and protection 
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of tIle fornler: for this is plainly done, by means 
of that intercourse of various kinds bet,veen thenl, 
'VllicIl, in tIle natural course of things, is unavoidably 
Ilecessary. 


9 I I. The lJrhnitit.c dOluestic organisation [fa ve facility 
for these duties. 
In tIle prinlitive ages of tIle ,vorld, tIle Inanner in 
,vhich the Tich and the lJoor 'Juet together, ,vas in fanlilies. 
Rich nlell had the poor for tIleir servants: llot only 
a fe,v for the offices about tlleir persons, and for the 
care of ,vhat ,ve no,v call donlestic affairs; but great 
llunlbers also for tIle keeping of their cattle, the 
tillage of their fields, for ,vorking up tlleir ,vool into 
furniture and vestnlents of Ilecessary use as ,veIl as 
ornanlent, and for preparÏ11g them tIlose 111any things 
at llonle, ,vhicll no,v pass througIl a 11lultitude of 
unkno,vn poor llands successively, and are by tllenl 
prepared, at a distallce, for the use of tIle rich. The 
instruction of these large fanlilies, and tIle oversight 
of their nlorals and religion, plainly belonged to the 
lleads of theIne And tllat obvious llunlanit.y, ,vhich 
everyone feels, nlust llave induced thenl to be kind 
to all ,vhonl tIley found under tlleir roof, in sickne
s 
and old age. III this state of the ,vorld, the relation 
bet,veen the rich and tIle poor could llot but be 
universally seell and ackno,vledged. No,v indeed it 
is less in sight, by 111eans of artificial nletllods of 
carrying on business, wllich yet are not blaInable. 


9 12. But the Telation and the trust aTC lJCT1nanent. 
But the relation 
till subsists, and the obligations 
arising out of it; and cannot but renlain tIle same, 
,vllilst the rich llave the same ,vant of the poor, 
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and nlake the sanle use of tllem, tIl0Ugll not so 
Ïlnmediately under their eye; and ,vhilst tIle in- 
struction, and manners, and good or bad state of 
the poor, really depend in so great a degree upon 
the rich, as all these things evidently do; partly in 
their capacity of nlagistrates, but very Hluch alBo in 
their private capacity. In short, he ,vho 11as dis- 
tributed men into these different ranks, and at the 
sanle time united thein into one society, in such sort 
a
 lllen are united, has, by tllis constitution of things, 
fornlally put the poor under tIle superintendency and 
patronage of the rich. The ricll then are charged, by 
natural providence, as much as by revealed appoint- 
l1lent, ,vith the care of the poor: not to maintaÏ11 
them idle; ,vhich, ,vere it possible they could be so 
Inaintained, ,vould produce greater mischiefs than 
those ,vhich charity i
 to prevent; but to take care, 
that they nlaintain the111selyes by their labour, or in 
case they cannot, then to relieve tIlenl; to restrain 
their vices, and forin their lllinds to virtue and 
religion. This is a trust, yet it is not a burden, but 
a privilege, annexed to riches. And if everyone 
discharged his share of the trust faithfully, ,vhat- 
ever be his share of it, the ,,,"orld ,vould be quite 
another place fronl ,vhat it is. But that cannot be, 
till covetousness, debauchery, and every vice be un- 
kno"\vn anlong the rich. Then, and ll0t before, ,viII 
the ll1anners of the poor be, in all respects, ,vhat 
they ought to be, and their distreb
es find the full 
relief, ,vhich they ought to find. And, as far as 
things of this sort can be calculated, in proportion 
to the right behaviour of persons 'VhOlll God has 
placed in the fornler of these ranks, ,yill be the 
right bellaviour and good condition of those ,,,,ho are 
cast into the latter. 
VOL. II. X 
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9 13. The 1.cork is to be shared out anlong us. 
Everyone of ability then is to be persuaded to do 
sOllle\vhat to\vards this. keeping up a sense of virtue 
and religion an10ng tIle poor, and relieving their 
vvants; eacl1 as lllucll as 11e can be persuaded to. 
Since the gel1erality ,viII not part \vitll their vices, 
it were greatly to be \vished, tlley \vould bethink 
thenlselves, and do \vllat good they are able, so far 
only as is consistent ,vitI! tllen1. A vicious rich 
Illal! cannot pass througll life without doing an 
incredible deal of 111iscllief, \vere it only by his 
exan1ple and influence; besides 11eglecting the 1110St 
in1portant obligations, \vllicll arise fron1 llis superior 
fortune. Y et still, tIle fe\ver of tl1en1 he 11eglects, 
and tIle less n1ischief he does, the less sllare of the 
vices and llliseries of his inferiors vvill lie at his 
door: the less \vilI be his guilt and punishlllent. 
But COl1scientious perSOllS of tllis rank nlust revolve 
agail1 and again in their 11linds, llo\v great the trust 
is, ,vllicl1 God has annexed to it. TIley 111U
t each of 
then1 cOI1Sider iU1partially, \vhat is 11is O\Vl1 particular 
811are of tl1at trust; vv hicll is detern1ined by his 
situation, cllaracter, al1cl fortune together: and then 
set llinlself to be as useful as lle can in those particular 
\vays, \vhich he finds tllUS nlarked out for llinl. This 
is exactly tIle precept of St. Peter; As erery }}2an hath 
received the [](ft, even so '}JÛnisler the scune one to another, 
as good stezvards of the 1}U(J2,
rold grace of God (1. .And 
as rich n1en, by a right direction of tlleir greater 
capacity, may entitle thelllselves to a greater re\vard; 
so by a \vrong direction of it, or even by great 
I1egligence, they may becollle l)(lrlakers of other 'lnen's 
sins e, and chargeable \vith other 11len's n1iseries. For 


d I Pet. iv. 10. 


e I Tinl. Y. 22. 
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if there be at all any nleasures of propoliion, any 
sort of regularity and order in the adnlinistration of 
thing
, it i
 
elf-evident, that unto uJlol1lsoerer 11luch is 
gicen, n..f hhu shall 11lltch ùe required: and to 1choJJl 1JZuch 
is eOJJlJJl ittrd, oj> hi llZ shall 1110rC lJe de}}l((}lded f. 


9 14. Each olle to gire his Oil'll account, for jollOlCiul} 
ill eXa1JllJle; ]}l uch 'JJlore for selt ing it. 
But still it is to be ren1enlbered, that every u1an's 
behaviour is his O'Vll concern, for every OI1e lllust 
give account of his o,vn ,yorks; and that the lo,ver 
people are yery greatly to blanle in yielding to any 
ill influence, particularly follo,ving the ill exanlple 
of their superiors; though these are 1110re to blanle 
in setting then1 such an exau1ple. For, as our Lord 
declares, in the ,vords inl1nediately preceding those 
just n1entioned, that sercClllt 'zelâeh knezv his Lord's 1.cil!, 
alld lJrCparecl not hinlsel/, neither did according to his 
u'ill, shall be beaten 1,cith 111an y strÏ1Jes. But he that lJlelD 
not, and did c071ullit things ll'orthy of strÏ1Jes, ðhall be 
veatpn 1,cith fell" stripes g. "\Tice i
 itself of ill-de
ert, 
and therefore shall be punished Ì11 all; though its 
ill-desert is greater or less, and so shall be its punish- 
luent, in propoliion to nlen.s kno,yledge of God and 
religion: but it is in the l1l0St literal sense true, that 
he lcho knelv not his Lord's tcill, and c011zJJzittcd things 
'll'ortlty of strijJes, shall ve bcateu, though 'lcith felv stri.1}(
8. 
For it being the di
cernn1ent, that such and such 
actions are evil, ,yhich renders thenl vicious in hinl 
,vho does thenl, ignorance of 9ther things, though it 
lllay le8sen, yet it cannot reIn it the punishnlent of 
such actions in a just adulinistration, because it cannot 
destroy the guilt of thenl: llluch less can corrupt 


f Luke xii. 4 8 . 


g Ibid. 47, 48. 
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deference and regard to the exalnple of superiors 
in nlatters of plain duty and SÏ11 llave this effect. 
Indeed tIle 1ü"\veBt people kno,v very ,veIl, that Huch 
ill exanlple affords no reaSOll ,vhy they should do 
ill; but they llope it ,viII be all excuse for tllenl, 
and thus deceive themselves to their ruin: which i
 
a forcible reason ,vllY tlleir superiors sllould not lay 
tllis snare in their ,yay. 
All this approveB itself to our natural understand- 
ing; tllougll it is by Ineans of Cllristianity clliefly, 
tllat it is thus enforced upon our consciences. And 
Cllristiallity, as it is nlore thall a dispensation of 
goodness, in the gelleral 11otion of goodness, even 
a di:spensatioll of forgiveness, of 111ercy and favour 
011 God's part, does ill a peculiar nlanner heighten 
our obligations to charity among ourselves. In this 
was 'lnanifestecl the lot'e of God tOlvards Us,-tilat he 
sent his Son to be the lJ}'olJitiation for our sins. Belored, 
4f God so loved 
tS, 'lfe ought also to lorc one another h. 
With what unans,verable force is that question of 
our Lord to be applied to every brancil of this duty, 
Shouldest not tlwZt also hat'e had C()}}llJussion on thy fellou;- 
se'rvant, e1cen as I had lJit y on thee i ? And can there 
).le a stronger inducenlellt to elldeavour the refornla- 
tion of the ,vorld, and bringillg it to a sense of virtue 
and religioll, than tIle assurance given us, that he 
which conveTteth a sinner front the error of his 1vay, and, 
in like nlanner, lIe also ,vllo preventeth a person's 
being corrupted, by taking care of llis education, shall 
save a soul front death, and hide a 1JUlltitltde of sins k? 
TIIese tllings lead us to the follo,vÏ11g observations 
on the several charities, wllich are tIle occasion of 
these annual solemllities. 


h 1 John iv. 9, 10, I I. i Matt. xviii. 33. k Janles v. 20. 
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9 IS. The trust requires choice of the best 1neans; 

flzich these Societies offer. 
I. 'Vhat ,ve have to bestow in charity being a trust, 
,ve cannot discharge it faithfully, ,vithout taking SOlne 
care to satisfy ourselves in SOHle degree, that we 
besto,v it upon the proper objects of charity. One 
hears per
oHs cOlnplaining, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish ,yho are such; yet often seel1ling to forget, 
that this is a reason for using their best endeavours 
to do it. And others nlake a CUStOl1l of giving to idle 
yagabonds: a kind of charity, very inlproperly so 
called, ,,
hich one really ,vonders people can allo,v 
thenl
elves in; lllerely to be relieved frolll i111pOrtu- 
nity, or at best to gratify a false good-nature. For 
they cannot but knovl, tllat it is, at least, very 
doubtful, ,vhether ,vhat they thus give ,viII not inl- 
lllediately be spent in riot and debauchery. Or 
suppose it be not, yet still t.hey kno,v, they do 
a great deal of certain 11liscllief, by encouraging this 
shanleful trade of begging in the streets, and all the 
disorders ,yhich accolnpany it. But the charities 
to,vards ,vhich I no,v ask your assistance, as they 
are al,vays open, so everyone nlay contribute to 
thenl ,vitll full assurance, that lle besto,ys UpOll 
proper objects, and in general that he does vastly 
Inore good, than by equal SU111S given separately to 
particular persons. For that these charities really 
have these adyantages, has been fully 11lade out, by 
sonle ,vho have gone before 111e in the duty I an} 
discharging, and by the reports annually published at 
this tiIne. 
[Here the RelJort u'as read.] 
Let us thank God for these charities, in behalf of 
the poor; and also on our own behalf, as they give 
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US SUCll clear opportunities of doing good. Indeed 
,yitllout theIn, vice and lllisery, of ,vhich there is 
still so 111ucll, ,yould abound so Inuell Illore in this 
populous city, as to render it scarce an llabitable 
place. 
9 16. Their lJOZfer as 1Jzcnlorials, and as influences. 
2. Anlongst tIle peculiar advantages of public 
cllarities above private ones, is also to be Inentioned, 
tllat tlley are exanlples of great influeIlce. They 
serve for perpetual nlelllorials of ,vhat I 11aye been 
observing, of the relatioll ,vllich subsists bet,veen 
the ricll and the poor, and the duties 'v hicll arise 
out of it. They. are standing adnlonition
 to all 
,vitlliIl sigllt or hearing of tlleIn, to go and do 1 ikc- 
1.cisc I. Educating poor childrell in virtue and religion, 
relieving the sick, and correcting offenders in order 
to tlleir anlelldnlellt, are, ill tllenlselves, sonle of the 
very best of good ,yorks. Tllese cllarities ,vould 
indeed be tIle glory of your city, thongll tlleir in- 
fluence ,yere confined to it. But ÎInportant as they 
are ill thenlselves, tlleir inlportance still increases, 
by their being exanlples to the rest of the nation; 
,vhich, ÎIl process of tillle, of course copies after the 
111etropolis. It 11as indeed already inlitated every 
one of these charities; for of late, the BIOst difficult 
and expensive of thenl, hospitals for tIle sick and 
,vounded, have been established; sonle ,vithill your 
sigllt, otllers in renlote parts of tIle kingdonl. You 
,viII give Ine leave to Illention particularly that 111 in 


I Luke x. 37. 
m NOTE. As it is of very particular l"enefit to those, ,y ho 
ought nhyays to be lcoked upon ,yith particular 
Case of the Bristol 
favour lJY us, I lnean our seanlen ; so likewise 
Infinnary. 
it is of very extensive benefit to the large 
tracts of country ,vest and north of it. Then the luedicinal 
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its second trading city: ,vl1Ìch is conducted ,vith 
buch disinterested fidelity and prudence, as I dare 
venture to COIllparc ,vith yours. Again, there are 
particular persons very blanlabl y unactive and care- 
le

, yet not ,vithout good dispositions, \vho, by these 
charitié
, èlre ren1inded of their duty, and prorokcd tú 
loce and to good 'lcorks 11. And let 111e add, though 
one is sorry any should ,vant so slight a reason for 
contributing to the 1110St excellent designs, yet if 
any are supposed to do so 111erely of course, because 
they see others do it. still they help to support 
these nlonunlents of charity, ,vhich are a continued 
adu10nition to the rich, èlnd relief to the poor: and 
herein all good 111en rejoice, as St. Paul speaks of 
hinlself in a like case, yea, and 1cill rejoice (I. 


9 17. Suggestions for ralsulg thenz, to the highest lJOssiùlc 
l)(:!rfectiun: l((vultr, lou' diet, instructiun; 
3. As all hunlan schenles adnlit of iUlprOYenlent, 
all public charities, Inethinks, should be considered 
as standing open to proposals for it; that the ,vhole 
plan of thenl, in all its parts, ulay be brought to as 
great pelfection as iB po

ible. N O\V it should seenl, 
that enl ploying sonle 
hare of the children' B tiule ill 


,vaters near the city render it a still n10re proper situation for an 
infirn1ary. 
\nd so like,vise does its neighLourhood to the Bath 
Hospital. For it may ,veIl be supposed, that S0111e poor objects 
,,
ill be sent thither in hopes of relief fron1 the Bath ,yaters, 
,,,hose case nlay aftenvards be fOUlld to require the assistance 
of physic or surgery: and on the other hand, that S0111e 111ay be 
sent to our infirmary for help frolu those fll'ts, ,,-hose case lllay be 
found to require the Bath ,nÜers. So that if I anI not greatly 
partial, the Bristol Infin11flry as luuch deserves encouragenlellt as 
any charitable foundation in the kingdonl. 
11 Heb. x. 24. 0 Phil. i. 18. 
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easy labour, suitable to their age, ,vhicll is done in 
SOllle of our cl1arity-scllools, l11igl1t be done in most 
otllers of theIn, witll very good effect; as it is in 
all thoso of a neighbouring kingdonl. Then as the 
only purposes of punislllTIents less thall capital are 
to refOrlTI the offenders thelTIselves, and warn the 
innocellt by tlleir exanlple, every thing ,vhich should 
contribute to Inake this kind of punisl1nlellts answer 
these purposes better than it does, ,vould be a greater 
inlprovement. And wllether it be not a thing practie- 
able, and what would contribute sOlnewhat to,vards 
it, to exclude utterly all sorts of revel-nlilil1 fronl 
places where offenders are confined, to separate the 
young froln tIle old, and force them both, in solitude, 
with labour and low diet, to Il1ake tIle experiment, 
110W far their natural strengtll of mind can support 
them under guilt alld shame and poverly; thIs Illay 
deserve cOllsideration. Then again, some religious 
instruction particularly adapted to their condition 
would as properly accompany tllose punisllments 
wIlicll are intellded to refoI'm, as it does capital ones. 
God forbid that I should be understood to discour9ge 
the provision whicll is made for it in this latter case: 
I heartily wish it were better tllan it is; especially 
since it may well be supposed, as the state of religion 
is at present among us, that SOITIe conden1ned male- 
factors may have never had the doctrÜle of the gospel 
enforced upon tIleir consciences. But since it must 
be acknovlledged of greater consequence, in a religious 
as well as civil respect, ho\v persons live, than ho,v 
they die; it cannot but be even more incumbent 
on us to endeavour, in all ,vays, to reclainl those 
offenders who are to return agaÎl1 into the world, 
tllan those who are to be renloved out of it: and 
the only effectual n1eans of reclaÜning them, is 'to 
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instil into then1 it principle of religion. If persons 
of authority and influence ,vould take things of this 
and a like kind under tlleir consideration, they 
luight perhaps still il11proye those charities; ,vhich 
are already, I truly belieye, under a better manage- 
luent than any other of so large a COlnpass in the 
,yorld. But, 



 18. ES1Jecially as 'lce conzp nparcr to recognlSlllg an 
c'luality aJnullg Jllcn. 


-+. With regard to the t,vo paliicular branches of 
then1 last 111entioned, I ,vould observe, that our la,vs 
and ,vhole constitution, civil and ecclesiastical, go 1110re 
upon supposition of an equality alnongst mankind, 
than the constitution and la,vs of other countries]. 
Nü\v this plainly requires that 1110re particular regard 
should be had to the education of the lo,ver people 
here, than in places, ,vhere tl1ey are born slaves of 
po,ver, and to be 111ade slay-es of superstition. It 
is, I suppose, ackno\vledged, that they have greater 
liberty here, than they have any ,vhere else in the 
,vorld. But unless care be taken for giving them 
SOlne in,vard principle, to prevent their abusing this 
greater liberty ,vhicl1 is their birthright, can ,ve expect 
it ,viII prove a blessing to thenl? or ,viII they not 
in all probability beC0l11e 1110re dissolute, or more 
,vild and extravagant, ,vhatever ,vrong turn they 
happen to take, than people of the s
une rank in 
other countries? 


1 This sentence suggests a curi- 
ous contrast to the }"elation of 
rich and poor as previously depicted 
in 

 10-12. Butler evidently saw 
a current setting in which would 
alter the relation of rich and poor: 


and which has brought us to the 
point at which that relation has 
been þrofoundly modified by the 
transfer of political power on a 
very extended scale. 
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 19. Additiona7 'JJlotire for .flOod ùehaciour zn its effect 
U1JOJl iuf'e riors. 


s. Let nle again renlind you of the additional 
reason, ,vIlich per
onB of fortune have to take par- 
ticular care of their ,vhole bellaviour, that it be ill 
all respects good and exenlplary, upon account of 
tIle influence ,vhicll it ,viII have UpOll tIle l11anners 
of tlleir inferiors. And pray observe ho,v strictly 
this is connected ,vitll tIle occasion of our preseIlt 
meeting: ho,v l11ucll your good bellaviour in private 
life ,viII contribute to pronlote tIle good design of all 
tllese charities; and ho,v lunch the contrary ,vollld 
te11d to defeat it, alId evell to produce tIle evils ,vllicll 
tlley are intended to prevent or to relned.y. What- 
ever care be takel1 in the education of these poor 
cllildren at school, there is al,vays danger of their 
being corrupted, ,vllell they conle fronl it. And tllis 
danger is greater, ill proportion to the greater ,vicked- 
ness of tIle age they are to pass througll. But if, 
upon their conling abroad into the ,vorld, they find 
the principles of virtue and religion reconlnlended 
by t]le exanlple of their superiors, and vice and 
irreligion really discountenanced, tllis ,viII confirlll 
theln in the good principles in ,vhicll they 11ave been 
brougllt up, and give the best ground to hope they 
,viII l1ever depart fronl thenl. And the like is to 
be said of offenders, ,vho ll1ay haye hall a sen
e of 
virtue and religion ,vrougllt in then1, under the 
discipline of labour and confineillent. Again; dis- 
solute and debauclled persons of fOliune greatly 
il1crease the general corruption of nl<.1nnerS; and this 
is ,vhat increase
 ,vant and nlisery of all kinds. 
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 20. Ecen liberal gifts 1nay -undo but in part the 
ejjèct of bad exaJJ11J1 c. 
So that they 11lay contribute largely to any or all 
of these charities, and yet undo but a very small part 
of the lnischief ,vhicll they do, by their exanlple, as 
,veIl as in other ,vays. But still the 11lischief "vhich 
they do, suppose by their exanlple, i
 an additional 
reason ,vhy they should contribute to thenl; evell in 
justice to particular persons, in ,vhose ruin they 111ay 
have an unkno,vn share of guilt; or ho,vever ill 
justice to society in general; for ,vhich they ,viII 
deserve conln1endation, ho"v blan1able soever they 
are for the other. And indeed al11id
t the dark pros- 
pect before us, fron1 that profligateness of lnanners, 
and scorn of religion, "\vllich so generally abound, 
this good spirit of charity to the poor discovering 
itself in so great a degree, upon the
e occasions, and 
like,vise in the late neces
itou
 tinle, even an10ngst 
persons far fronl being blan1eless in other respects; 
this cannot but afford hopes, that ,ve are not given 
oyer by Providence, and also that they thenlselves 
,viII at length consider, and llot go on contributing, 
by the example of their vice
, to the introduction of 
that di
tre
s, ,vhich they so conlnlendably relievo by 
thÐir liberality. 


9 21. By girin!J as the creatures of God, our charity 
'lcill beCUJJle 1)/ct!/. 
To conclude: Let our charity to,vards lnen be 
exalted into piety to,vards God, fronl the serious 
con
ideration, that ,ve are all his creatures; a con- 
sideration ,vhich cnforces that duty upon our COll- 
sciences, as ,ve have allY regard to hilll. This kind 
of adjuration, and a nlo
t ::,olel1111 one it is, one 
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often llears profaned by a very un,vorthy sort of 
people, ,vhen they ask relief for God's sake. But 
surely the principle itself, ,vhich contains in it every 
thing great, and just, and good, is grievously for- 
gotten anlong us. To relieve the poor for God's sake, 
is to do it in conformity to the order of nature, 
a.nd to his will, and his exanlple, 'VIlO is the Author 
and Governor of it; and in tllankful relnenlbrance, 
that all we have is fron1 his bounty. It is to do 
it in his bellalf, a11d as to hin1. For he that hath 
pity 'Upon the lJoor lendeth unto the Lord p: and our 
Saviour has declared, thilt he ,viII take as giyen to 
hin1self, ,vllat is given in a well-chosell charity q. 
Lastly, it is to do it under a sense of the account 
vthich ,viII be required of ,vhat is cOIDlnitted to our 
trust, ,yhen the {rich and 1Joo1", who n
eet here upon 
terms of so great inequality, shall 1Jleet Ilereafter 
upon a level, before him ,vho is the Jlaker of the'n
 all. 


P Prove xix. J 7. 


q 1vlatt. xxv. 40. 



SERl\ION III 


PREACHED BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN THE ABBEY- 
CHURCH OF 'YEST
IIXSTER, ON FRIDAY, JA
UARY 30, 
17+0-41. BEIXG THE DAY APPOIXTED TO BE OBSERVED 
AS THE DAY OF THE l\IARTYRDO:M OF KIXG CHARLES I. 


-++- 


And not using your liberty for a cloke of maliciousness, but as 
the servants of God. - I PETER ii. 16. 


. . 


9 I. Range of hY1JOcrisy: larger than u'e SltS1Ject. 
A N history so full of important and interesting 
1\.. events as that ,vhicll this day recalls annually 
to our thoughts, cannot but afford then1 very different 
subjects for their Inost serious and useful enlployment. 
But there seenlS none ,vhich it n10re naturally lead
 
us to consider than that of hypocrisy, as it 
ets before 
us so 111any exan1ples of it; or ,vhich ,vill yield us 
n101'e practical instruction, as these exan1ples so 
forcibly adnlonish us, not only to be upon our guard 
against the pernicious effects of this vice in others, 
but also to ,vatch over our o,vn hearts, against every 
thing of the like kind in ourselves: for hypocrisy, 
in the n10ral and religious consideration of things, is 
of luuch larger extent than everyone 11lay iU1agine. 


9 2. TTTideS1Jread as a SlJecies of se7J.delusion. 
In COlnUlon language, ,vhicll is forn1ed upon the 
C011l1l1011 intercourses an10ngst lllen, hypocrisy signifies 
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little lY10re than tlleir pretending ,vhat they really do 
not Inean, in order to delude one another. But in 
scripture, ,vhicll treats chiefly of our behaviour to,vard
 
God and our o,vn consciences, it signifies llot only the 
endeavour to delude our fello,v-creatures, but likevvise 
insincerity to-\vards hinl, and to,vards ourselves. And 
therefore, according to the ,vhole analogy of scripture 
language, to use liberty as (t ('loke of 1naliciollsness a , 


a NOTE. The hypocrisy laid to the charge of the Pharisees nnd 
I. Pharisees and Saddlt- Sadduceps, in l\Iatt. xvi. 
t the beginning, 
ceps 1 l'e re ll,1J1JOcJ'ites and in Luke xii. 54, is detel'luinately this, 
chiefly tOlcards God tha t their vicious passions blinded theln so 
and themselres. as to prevent their discprning the evidence 
of our Saviour's mission; though no l110re understanding ,vas 
necessary to discern it, than ,vhat they hnd, and 11l9-de use of in 
conll11on Inatters. Here they are called hypocrites nlerely upon 
account of their insincerity to,vards God and their o,vn con- 
sciences, and not at an upon account of nny insincerity to,yards 
n1on. This last indeed is included in that genera] hypocrisy, 
,vhich. throughout the gospels, i
 represented as their distin- 
guished character; but the forl11er is as l1UtCh included. For they 
,vere not 111en, ,vho, ,vithout any belief at all of religion. put on 
the appearance of it only in order to deceive the ,vorld : on the 
contrary, they believed their religion, and ,vere zealous in it. But 
their religion, ,vhich they believed, and ,vere zealous in, ,vas in 
its nature hypocritical: for it ,vas the forn1, not the reality; it 
allow"ed then1 in in1moral practices; and indeed ,vas itself in S0111e 
respects imn10ral, as they indulged their pride and uncharitableness 
under the notion of zeal for it. See J ere ix. 6. P:::;ahn lxxviii. 36. 
Job iii. 19. and l\Iatt. xv. 7-I.f., and xxiii. 13, 16, [9,24,26, ,vhere 
hypocrite and ùlind are used prun1iscuou
ly, .Again, the scripture 
speaks of the deccitfulncss oj' sin, and its deceiving those ,,,ho 
are guilty of it: Heb. iii. 13. Eph. iv. 22. Ronl. vii. I I ; of Inen's 
acting as if they could dcccire and 'mock Goel: Isa. xxix. 1.5. 
Acts v. 3. Gal. vi. 7; of their ùlindiJl[J their own cyes: l\Iatt. xiii. 
15. Acts xxviii, 27; and deceiân[J tlwJJZsclces, ,yhich is quite 
a different thing fron1 being deceived: I Cor. iii. 18. I John i. 8. 
Gat vi. 3. J an1es i. 22, 26. l\Iany n10re coincident passfiges 
nlÍght be Inentioned: but I ,viII add only one. In 2 Thess. ii. 
it is foretold, that Ly Ineans of sonle force, SUUle encrgy of delusion, 
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n1ust be understood to Blean, not only endeavouring to 
inlpOSf' upon others, by indulging ,vay,vard pas:-;ion
, 
or carrying on indirect designs, under pretences of it ; 
but also excusing and palliating sueh things to our- 
selves; Dcrying ourselves of such prptence
 to quiet 
our o,vn nlind
 in any thing ,vhich is ,vrong. 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


9 3. Of Liurrfy (a) as CSC((lJP fro71z flip J[osair l((lf, (b) as 
jn'ogress to lJelfert lure, (c) as allozcell by leue ((Jl(l 
ùy rules of J}loFal conduct. 
Liberty in the ,vritings of the N e,v Testanlent, 
for the 1110st part, signifies, being deliyered fronl the 
bondage of the cereulonial la,v; or. of sin and the 


lllen should believe the lie ,,
hich is there treated of: tliis .force 
of dtlU8inn is not any thing 'vithout thenl, but sOll1e\vhat ,vithin 
theIll, ,vhich it is expressly said they should bring upon then1- 
selves, by nnt 'l'(:{'ciâng the Iou; of the truth, !Jut hrtân,q pleasure 
in 'Unrightcollsncss. Ans,,"el'jng to a1] this is that very rell1arkable 
passage of our Lord, l\Iëltt. vi. 22, 23. Luke xi. 3+, 35, and that 
adn1onition repeated fourteen tin1es in the K e,y Testëullent, lIe 
t/tat hath cars to hear, lct hi1n hcw.. And the ground of this ,vhole 
nUUlner of considering things; for it is not to he spoken of 
as only a peculiar kind of phraseology, but is a 1110st accurate 
and strictly just nlannel' of considering characters and n10ra1 
conduct; the ground of it, I say, i
. that ,yhen persons ,vill not be 
influenced by such evidence in religion Ws they 2. [Tnequal clealing 
act upon in the daily course of life, or ,vhen 'with eridence leads 
their notions of religion (and I 111ight aeld of Ùzto hypocrisy to- 
virtue) are in any sort recuncilable ,vith ,vhat 'll:ards 
llr
elfes. 
is vicious, it is some faulty negligence or prejudice ,yhich thus 
deludf's thenl ; in very different ,vays, perhaps, and very different 
degrees. But ,,-hen anyone is thus .deluded through his o,vn 
fault, in ,vhatevel
 ,yay or degree it is, he deludes hiInself. And 
this is as properly hypocrisy to,vards hinlself, as deluding the 
,vodd is hypocrisy to,vards the ,vorld: and he ,vho is guilty of 
it ncts as if he could deceive and n10ck God; and therefore is 
an hypocrite to,vards hin1, in as strict and literal a sense as the 
nature of the subject ,viII adn1Ît. 
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devil, ,vhicll St. Paul calls the glorious liberty of the chil- 
dren of God b. This last is a progressive state: and 
tIle pelfectioll of it, ,vhether attainable in tllis ,vorld 
or not, consists in tllat lJerfect love (', ,vhiclI St. JolIn 
speaks of; and ,vllich, as it implies an entire coinci- 
dence of our ,vilIs witll tIle will of God, lllust be 
a state of the lnost absolute freedolll, in the most 
literal and proper sense. But ,vllatever St. Peter 
distillctly meant by tllis ,vord, liberty, the text gives 
occasion to cOllsider any killd of it, ,vhich is liable 
to the abuse lle llere warllS us against. However, 
it appears tIlat lIe nleant to comprellend that liberty, 
,vere it nlore or less, ,vIlich tlley to ,vholll lIe ,vas 
"\vriting enjoyed ullder civil governnlent: for of civil 
governnlent lIe is speaking just before and after- 
wards: SubnÛt yourse[tces to et'wry ordinance of 1nan for 
the Lord's sake: 'lvhether it ùe to the kiug, as Slt]Jre1ne; or 
unto go 1;ernors, as unto then" that are sent ùy lti1n. For 
so is the 'lcill of God, that 'lvith 'lcell doing, of ,vhich 
dutiful bellaviour towardB autllority is a very nlaterial 
instance, ye 'Jnay put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
'Jnen d: as free, perllaps ill distillction from tIle servile 
state, of ,vllicll 11e speaks after,vards, and not using your 
liberty for a cloke of 1Jlaliciousness e, of any thing ,vrong, 
for so tIle ,vord signifies; ànd therefore comprellends 
petulance, affectation of popularity, witil any other 
like frivolous turn of lnilld, as ,veIl as the lllore 
1Iateful 
tnd dangerous passions, such as nlalice, or 
al1lbitioll; for all of ,vllich liùerty l1lay equally be usecl 
as a cloke. The apostle adds, ùut as the sert'ants of God: 
as fi'ee-ùut as his servants, ,vho requires dutiful sub- 
mission to et'ery ordinance of. 1Jlan, to nlagistracy; and 


b Ronl. viii. 2 r. 
d P t .. - 
Ie. 11. I3-It>. 


C I John iv. 18. 
e I Pet. ii. 16. 
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to ,,"honl ,ve are accountable for our nlanner of using 
the liberty ,ve enjoy under it; as ,yell as for all 
other parts of our behaviour. }.,Tot using your liberty 
as a cloak of nuLl iciollsness, but as the servants of God. 


9 4. l'rÍ]Jartite dirision. 
IIere are three things offered to our consideration : 
Fir::,t, A general supposition, that ,vhat is ,vrong 
cannot be avo,ved in its proper colours, but stands in 
need of sonle cloak to be thro,vn over it; secondly, 
A particular one, that there i
 danger, sonle singular 
danger, of liberty's being nlade use of for this pur- 
pose; lastly, An adnlonition not to nlake this ill use 
of our liberty, but to use it ctS the sercctuts of God. 


9 5. (I) Trrrong 'requires a cloak, (a) front the 
corld, 
(b) fron
 ollrselces. 
[I.] Here is a general supposition, that ,vhat is 
,vrong cannot be avo,ved in its proper colours, but 
stands in need of SOlne cloak to be thro,vn over it. 
God has constituted our nature, and the nature of 
society, after such a 111anner, that, generally speaking, 
n1en cannot encourage or support thenlselves in 
,vickedness upon the foot of there being no difference 
bet,veen right and ,vrong, or by a direct avo,val of 
,vrong; but by disguising it, and endeavouring to 
spr3ad over it sonle colours of right. And they do 
this in every capacity and every respect, in ,vhicll 
there is a right or a ,vrong. They do it, not only 
as social creatures under civil governn1ent, but alf:,o 
as nloral agents under the governnlent of God; in 
one case to nlake a proper figure in the ""0 rId, and 
delude their fello,v-creatures; in the other to keep 
peace ,vithin thenlselves, and delude their o,vn con- 
sciences. .And the delusion in both cases being 
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voluntary, is, in scripture, called by one nanIe, and 
spoken against in the sanle Inanner: tlIOUgh doubt- 
less they are mucll Inore explicit ,vith theulselves, 
and 1110re distinctly conscious of ,vhat they are about, 
in one case than in the otller. 


9 6. Thc 1JlO}'ctl eleJnent in society ten11Jts 1nen to lJrofess. 
TIle fundanlental la,ys of all governments are vir- 
tuous ones, prohibiting treachery, injustice, cruelty: 
and the la, v of reputatioll enforces those civil la"\\"s, 
by rendering these vices every ,vhere infamous, and 
the contrary yirtues llonourable and of good report. 
TIIUS far the constitutioll of society is visibly nloral : 
and llence it is, tIlat men cannot live in it ,vitIIOUt 
taking care to cover tllose vice
 ,vhen they llave them, 
and Inake sonle profession of the opposite virtues, 
fidelity, justice, kind regard to others ,vhen they 
11ave theln not: but especially is tIlis neces
ary ill 
order to disguise and colour over indirect purposes, 
"\v llich require the concurrence of several persolls. 


9 7. Oftcn in sheer le/fity,. often to decei fee 
N o,v all false pretellces of this kind are to be called 
11ypocritical, as being contrary to sinlplicity; thougll 
110t al\vays designed, properly speaking, to beget a 
false belief. For it is to be observed, that tlley are 
often made ,vitllout any formal intention to llave 
them believed, or to 11ave it thought that tllere is any 
reality under these pretellces. Many examples occur 
of verbal professions of fidelity, justice, public regards, 
in cases ,vhere tllere could be no inlagillation of their 
being believed. And ,vhat other account can be given 
of these nlerely verbal professions, but that they ,vere 
tllOUgllt th.e proper language for tIle public ear; and 
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lnade in business for the very same kind of reason
 
as civility is kept up in conversatioll? 
These false professions of virtue, ,vhich lllell have, 
in all ages, found it necessary to lnake their appear- 
ance ,vith abroad, 11lust have been originally takell 
up in order to deceive in tIle proper sense: then 
they became habitual, and often intended lnerely by 
way of form: yet often still, to serve their original 
purpose of deceiving. 



 8. But self-deceit has Ct large share. 
There is doubtless al1Iongst Inankind a great deal 
of this hypocrisy to,vards eacil other: but 110t so 
mucil as may sonletinles be supposed. For part 
,vhich has, at first sight, this appearance, is in reality 
that other hypocrisy before nlentioned; that self- 
deceit, of ,vllicll tIle scripture so ren1arkably takes 
notice. There are indeed persons ,vho live u;ithoul 
GOll irt the 
corld f: and sonle appear so Ilardened as 
to keep no measures ,vith themselves. But as very 
ill nlen lllay have a real and strong sense of virtue 
and religion, in proportion as this is the case ,vitI1 
any, they cannot be easy ,vithin thenlselves but by 
deluding their consciences. And though tlley should, 
in great lneasure, get over their religion, yet this 
,viII not do. For as long as they carry about ,vith 
them any such sense of things, as nlakes thenl con- 
demn ,vhat is ,vrong in others, they could not but 
condemn the sanIe in themselves, and dislike and 
be disgusted ,vith their o,vn cIlaracter and COllduct, 
if they ,vould consider theln distinctly, and in a full 
light. But this sOlnetÏ1nes they carelessly neglect to 
do, and sometÜnes carefully avoid doing. And as 
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the integrity nf the ulJrigld guides hiJJ
 g', guides evell 
a 111an's judgnlellt; so ,viekedlless nl.ay distort it to 
suell a degree, as that 11e n1ay call eril good, and good 
evil,. lJut darkness for light, (tJul light for darkncss 11; and 
think 'lcickcÛl!J, that God is sltch an one as hiln.selji. 
Evell the botter sort of 111en are, in SOlne degree, liable 
to disguise and palliate tlleir failings to then1selves: 
but perI1aps tllere are few 11len ,vho go 011 calnl.ly in 
a course of very bad tllillgs, ,vitllout sonle,vhat of 
tIle killd no,v described in a very high degree. They 
try appearallces UpOll thelnselves as ,veIl as upon the 
'''"0 rId , and ,vitI I at least as lllucll succe
s; and clloose 
to lllanage so as to 111ake tlleir Ü\Vll l11inds easy ,vith 
their faults, ,vllich can scarce be ,vitllout lllanagclnent, 
ratller thall to 11lend tlleul. 


9 9. In 
chicherer 
('ây, the cloak 
s al1nost 
2tuifersall!J 'Used. 
But ,vhether from 11len's deluding tlle111selves, or 
frolll tlleir intendillg to delude tIle ,vorld, it is evident 
scarce allY tIling ,vrong in public has ever been acconl- 
plisI1ed, or eve11 attenlpted, but under false colours: 
eitIler by pretending one tIling, ,vl1ieh ,vas right, to 
be designed, ,vllen it ,vas really another thing, ,vhich 
,vas ,vrong; or if that ,vllich ,vas ,vrong ,vas 3vo,ved, 
by endeavouring to give it sonle appearance of right. 
For tyranny, and faction so friendly to it, and 'VIlich 
is indeed tyranny out of pO'Vf'r, and unjust ,val'S, alld 
persecution, by ,vhich tIle earth has beell laid ,vaste; 
all tllis l1as all along been carried on ,vith pretences 
of trutll, right, general good. So it is, nlen cannot 
find in tlleir heali to join in such things, ,vithout 
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such honest "
ords to be the bond of the union, 
though they kno,v anlong thenlselves, that they are 
only ,vords, <<Ind often though they kno,v, that every 
body el
e kno,vs it too. 



 10. Jan. 30. ..lln unheard-of hYl)Ocrisy: against the 
'coiee of ParlÙtJnent. 


These observations 111.ight be exen1plified by lllune- 
rous instances in the history ,vhicl1. led to then1: and 
,vithout then1. it is Ì1npossible to understand in any 
sort the general character of the chief actors in it, 
,vho ,vere engaged in the black de
ign of subverting 
the constitution of their country. This they conl- 
pleted ,vith the n1.ost enornlOUS act of 111.ere po,ver, 
in defia.nce of all la,vs of God and Ulan, and in ex- 
press contradiction to the real design and public 
vote
 of that a
senlbly, ,vhose c01l1ll.lission, tlley pro- 
fessed, ,vas their only ,varrant for any thing they 
did throughout the ,vhole rebellioll. Yet ,vith un- 
heard-of 11ypocrisy to,vards Inen, to,vards God and 
their o,vn consciences, for ,vithout s
ch a conlplica- 
tion of it their conduct is inexplicable; even thiH 
action, ,vhich so little adn1.itted of any cloak, ,vas, ,ve 
kno,v, contrived and carried into execution, under 
pretences of authority, religion, liberty, and by pro- 
faning the forins of justice in an arraignn1ent and 
trial, like to ,vhat is used in regular legal proceduré
. 
No age indeed can sho,v an exan1ple of hypocrisy 
parallel to this. But the hi
tory of all ages and all 
/ countrie:-.; ,viII sho,v, ,vhat has been really going for- 
,yard over the face of the earth, to be very different 
fron1 ,vhat has been al,yays pretended; and that 
virtue has been every ,vhere professed llluch lnore 
than it 11as been any ,vhere practised: nor could 
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society, from th.e very nature of its constitution, sub- 
sist ,vithout sonle general public profession of it. 
TllUS tIle face and appearance 'VIlicll tIle ,vorld Ilas 
in all tilnes put on, for the ea::;e and ornament of 
life, and in pursuit of further ends, is the justest 
satire upon ,vllat Ilas ill all tilnes been carrying on 
under it: and ill nlen are destined, by tIle condition 
of their being as social creatures, al,vays to bear about 
,vitll thenl, and, in different degrees, to profess, that 
la,v of virtue, by ,vllicll tlley shall finally be judged 
and cOlldelnned. 


9 I I. (2) LilJeTty is a 'fery jaroll'rite cloak. 
[II.] As fair pretences, of one sort or otller, have 
tIIUS al,vays been nlade use of by l1lankind to colour 
over indirect and ,vrong designs frol1l the ,yorld, 
and to palliate and excuse them to their o,vn nlinds; 
liberty, ill comlnon ,vitI1 all other good tllings, is 
liable to be made this use of, and is also liable to 
it ill a ,vay more peculiar to itself: ,yhich ,vas tIle 
second thing to be considered. 
In the history ,vhicll this day refers us to, ,ve 
find our constitution, in Churcll and State, destroyed 
under pretences, not only of religion, but of securing 
liberty, and carrying it to a greater height. The 
destruction of the fornler ,vas ,vitIl zeal of sucI1 a 
kind, as ,vould not llave been ,varrantable, thougll it 
llad been employed in the destruction of heatllenisnl. 
And the confusions, the persecuting spirit, and incre-. 
dible fanaticisl1l, 'VllicIl gre,v up upon its ruins, 
cannot but teacl1 sober-minded men to reverence 
so Inild and reasonable an establislln1ent, no,v it is 
restored; for the preservation of Christianity and 
keeping up a sense of it amongst us, and for the 
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instruction and guide of the ignorant; nay, \vere it 
only for guarding religion frol1l such extravagancies: 
especially as these inlporlant purposes are served by 
it \vithout bearing hard in the least upon any. 


9 12. ..L1 Tesistance, originally just, beca111e unreasoning. 
And the concurrent course of things, \vhich brought 
on the ruin of our civil constitution, and \vhat fol- 
lo,ved upon it, are no less instructive. The opposition, 
by legal and parlianlentary lnethods, to prerogatives 
unkno\vn to the constitution, \vas doubtless formed 
upon the justest fears in behalf of it. But ne\v dis- 
trusts arose: ne\v causes \vere given for thenl: these 
\vere nlost unreasonably aggravated. The better part 
gradually gave \vay to the lllore violent: and the 
better part thenlselves seeln to have insisted upon 
Ílupracticable securities ëlgainst that one danger to 
libeliy, of \vhich they had too great cause to be 
apprehensive; and \vonderfully overlooked all other 
dangers to it, \vhich yet \vere, and ever ,vill be, 
luany and great. Thus they joined in the current 
measures, till they \vere utterly unable to stop the 
lnischiefs, to \vhich, \vith too much distrust on one 
side, and too little on the other, they had contributed. 
Never \vas a more renlarkable example of the 'Vise 
}\iIan's observatiol1, that the vegiuJling of strife is as 
'lchen one letteth, out 
cater k. For this opposition, thus 
begun, surely ,vithout intent of proceeding to yio.. 
lence; yet, as it ,vent on, !il{.e an overflo\ving strealn 
in its progress, it collected all sort of iUlpurities, 
and gre\v more outrageous as it gre\v more corrupted; 
till at length it bore do\vn every thing good before it. 


. k Provo xvii. 14. 
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9 13. The danger to liùerty, at the Restoration, 
cas 
extrel1le. 


This naturally brougllt on arbitrary power in one 
slulpe, ,vhich. ,vas odious to every body, and ,vhich 
could not be accommodated to the foruls of our con- 
stitution; and put us in the utmost danger of having 
it entailed upon us under another, ,vhicll might. For 
at the king's return, sucll ,vas the just indignation 
of the public at ,vhat it 11ad seen, and fear of feeling 
again ,vhat it had felt, froill the popular side; such 
the depression and compliance, not only of the more 
guilty, but also of those, ,vho ,vitIl better meaning 
had gone on ,vith them; and a great deal too far 
lnany of this character llad gone; and such the un- 
distinguishing distrust the people 11ad of then1 all, 
that tIle chief security of our liberties seeU1S to have 
been, their not being attempted at that tÏ1ne. 


9 14. To ot'e1
throtv (l free constitution is horriùle, 


But though persons contributed to all tllis Iniscllief 
and danger ,vith different degrees of guilt, none could 
con.tribute to tl1enl ,vitll innocence, ,vho at all kne,v 
"\vhat they ,vere about. Indeed the destructioll of 
a free constitution of government, tllougl1 Inel1 see 
or fancy l11any defects in it, and ,vhatever they design 
or pretend, ought not to be thought of ,vithout horror. 
For the design is in itself unjust, since it is r0111antic 
to suppose it legal: it cannot be prosecuted ,vithout the 
lllost ,vicked nleans; nor accolnplished but ,vith the 
present ruin of liberty, religious as ,veIl as civil; for 
it must be the ruin of its present security. "\Vhereas 
the restoration of it must depend UpOl1 a thousand 
future contingencies, the integrity, understanding, 
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po\ver of the persons, into ,vhose hands anarchy and 
confusion should thro,v things; èlnd ,vho they ,vill 
be, the history before us 111ay 
urely serve to 
ho'v, 
no hunlan foresight can deternline; even tllough 

uch a terrible crisis ,vere to Ilappen in an age, not 
di
tinguished for the ,vant of principle and public 
spirit, and "Then nothing particular ,vere to be appre- 
hended fronl abroad. 



 IS. Eren though in lJllrsuit of an ideal one. 
It ,vould be partiality to say, that no constitution 
of governnlent can pos
ibly be ilnagined 1110re perfect 
than our O'VIl. And ingenuous youth lTIay be ,varnled 
,vith the idea of one, against ,vhich nothing can be 
objected. But it is the strongest objection against 
atteulpting to put in practice the 1110st perfect theory, 
that it i
 Ï1upracticable, or too dangerous to be at- 
tenlpted. .L\.nd ,vhoever ,viII thoroughly consider, in 
,vhat degree 111ankind are really influenced hy rea
on, 
and in ,vhat degree by custOI:n, 111ay, I think, he con- 
vinced, that the state of hunlall affairs does not even 
achnit of an equivalent for the 11lischief of setting 
things afloat; and the danger of parting ,vith those 
secui-ities of liberty, ,vhich arise fronl regulations of 
long prescription and ancient usage: e
pecially at 
a tiule ,vhen the directors are so very nunlerous, 
and the obedient so fe,v. 


9 16. 17ie true l J1an : TPfol"nl avuse, SU1J1J1y dpficiency. 
Reasonable 11len therefore ,viII look UpOl1 the 
general plan of our constitution, transnlitted do,vn 
to us by our ancestors, as sacred; and content thenl- 
selves ,vith calnlly doing ,vhat their station requires, 
to,vard
 rectifying the particular things ,vhich they 
think anlis
, and supplying the particular things ,vhich 
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they think deficient ill it, so far as is practicable 
without endangering the ,vhole. 


9 17. Liverty is alJt to degencrate through excess 1. 
But liberty is in many other dangers fronl itself, 
besides those which arise fronl forlned designs of de- 
stroying it, under hypocritical pretences, or ronlantic 
schemes of restoring it upon a 1110re pelfect plan. 
It is paliicularly liable to becolne excessive, and to 
degenerate insensibly into licelltiousness; in tIle same 
manner as liberality, for example, is apt to degene- 
rate into extravagance. And as men cloak their extra- 
vagance to themselves under the notion of liberality, 
and to the world under the nanle of it, so licentious- 
ness passes under the naine and notion of liberty. 
N ü"\v it is to be observed, that there is, in SOlne 
respects or other, a very peculiar contrariety betweell 
those vices ,vIlicll consist ill excess, and tIle virtues 
of ,vhich they are said to be the excess, and the 
reseulblance, and ,vllose names they affect to bear; 
tIle excess of any tIling beillg al,vay-s to its hurt, and 
tending to its destruction. 


9 18. Licentiousness is an infriu.r;c11U!JZt on liberty. 
III this ll1anner licentiousness is, in its very nature, 
a present infringemellt upon liberty, and dangerous 
to it for the future. Yet it is treated by l1lany 
persons ,vitIl peculiar indulgence under this very 
llotion, as being an excess of liberty. And all excess 
of liberty it is to tIle licentious the111selves: but ,vhat 
is it to those ,vho suffer by theIn, and ,"vho do not 
think, that all1ends is at all made then1 by having 
it left in their po,ver to retaliate safely? vVhen by 


1 See inf. Serino V. 5. 
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popular insurrections, or defanlatory libels, or in any 
like ,yay, the needy and the turbulent securely injure 
quiet people in their fortune or good name, so far 
quiet people are no nlore free than if a single tyrant 
used thenl thus. A particular nlan ll1ay be licentious 
,vithout being less free: but a conllllunity cannot; 
since the licentiousness of one ,viII unavoidably break 
in upon the liberty of another. Civil liberty, the 
liberty of a conllnunity, is a severe Hnd a restrained 
thing; inlplies in the notion of it, autllority, settled 
subordinations, subjection, and obedience; and is alto- 
gether as nluch hurt by too little of this kind, as by 
too much of it. And the love of liberty, ,vhen it is 
indeed the love of liberty, ,vhich carries us to ,yith- 
stand tyranny, ,viII as Hluch carry us to reverence 
authority, and support it; for this lnost obvious 
reason, that one is as necessary to the very being 
of liberty, as the other is destructive of it. 



 19. Lot'e of liberty should ÏJulJly deference to authority. 
And therefore the love of liberty, ,vhich does not 
produce this effect; the love of liberty, ,vhich is 
not a real principle of dutiful behaviour to,vards 
authority; is as hypocritical, as the religion ,vhich 
is not productive of a good life. Licentiousness is, in 
truth, such an excess of liberty as is of the sanle 
nature ,vith tyranny. For ,vhat is tIle difference be- 
t,veen thenl, but that one is la,vless po,ver exercised 
under pretence of authority, or by persons invested 
,vith it; the other la,vless po,ver exercised under 
pretence of liberty, or ,vithout any pretence at all? 
A people then must al,vays be less free in proportioll 
as they are Blore licentious; licentiousness being not 
only different fronl liberty, but directly contrary to it; 
a direct breacll upon it. 
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9 20. Authority is to ùe 1.ecognised as conling froJJ
 God. 
It is n10reover of a growing nature; and of speedy 
gro,vth too; and, ,vitI1 tIle culture ,yhich it lIas 
amongst us, needs no great lengtll of tÏ1ne to get 
to sucll an Ileight as 110 legal governlnent ,viII be 
able to restrain or subsist under: ,vhich is the con- 
dition the historian describes ill saying, they could 
neitller bear their vices, nor the renledies of then}l. 
I said legal goverUU1ent: for, ill the presellt state 
of the ,vorld, tIlere is no danger of our becol11ing 
savages. Had licentiousness finished its ,york, and 
destroyed our constitution, po,ver ,vould not be ,vant- 
ing, froln one qualier or anotIler, sufficient to subdue 
us, and keep us Ï1I subjection. But government, as 
distinguished from n1ere po,ver, free government, 
necessarily il11plies reverence in the subjects of it, 
for authority, or po,ver regulated by la,vs; and an 
habit of subn1ission to the subordinations ø in civil 
life, throughout its several ranks: nor is a people 
capable of liberty ,vithout sOllle,vhat of this kind. 
But it lnust be observed, alld less surely cannot be 
observed, this reverence and sublnission ,viII at best 
be very precarious, if it be 110t founded upon a sense 
of authority being God's ordina.nce, and the subordi- 
l1ations in life a providential appoilltnlent of things. 


9 21. Pernicious effect of 1y,cÜJrocal denigration ùy 
lUt rt y-l ead ers. 
N o,v let it be considered, for surely it is not duly 
considered, ,vIlat is really the sllort an10unt of those 
representations, ,vhich persons of superior rank give, 
and encourage to be given of each other, and ,vhich 


1 K ee vitia nosh'a, nee renledia l)ati pOSSlUUUS. Liv. lib. i. C. I. 
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are spread over the nation? Is it not sOl1le,vhat, 
in itself, and in its circlUllstances, beyond any thing 
in any otller age or country of the ,vorld? And 
,vhnt effect nllu,t the continuance of thi
 extri1vagant 
licentiousness ill theIn, not to Inention other kindt; 
of it, have upon the people in those respects just 
nlentioned"? l\Iust it not necessarily tend to ,veal' 
out of their nIinds all reverence for authority, and 
re
pect for superiors of every sort; and, joined ,vitll 
the irreligiou
 principles ,ve find so industriously pro- 
pagated, to introduce a total profligatene::;:5 anIongst 
thenl; since, let thenl be af:, bad as tlley ,viII, it is 
scarce possible they can be so bad as they are in- 
structed they nIay be, or ,,","orse tllall they are told 
their superiors are? And is there no danger that 
all this, to l1Iention only one Buppo
ablû course of 
it, nlay raise sOllle,vhat like that levelling spirit, upon 
atheistical principles, ,vhich. in tIle last age, pre- 
vailed UpOll enthusiastic ones"? not to speak of the 
po;:,
ibilit.Y, that different sorts of people lnay unite 
in it upon these contrary principles. And nlay not 
this spirit, together ,vith a concurrence of ill hUlll0UrS, 
and of persons ,vho llope to find their account in 
confusion, soon prevail to sucll a degree, as ,viII re- 
quire 1110re of the good old principles of loyalty and 
of religion to ,vithstand it, than appear to be left 
anlongst us '": 


9 22. LCUfS general aJ1d lHlrticular. lIolv liberty 
preSU1J1Joses self-co}} 1 J11aud. 
"T}lat legal relnedies can be provided against these 
l1lischiefs, or ,vhether any at all, are cOl1
iderations 
the fUlihe
t fronl nlY thoughts. No govern111ent can 
be free, ,vhich is not ad111inÜ;tered by general stated 
h"l\v.s: and these cannot cOlnprellend every case, ,vhich 
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,vants to be provided against: nor can new ones be 
Inade for every particular case, as it arises: and more 
particular laws, as ,veIl as Inore general- ones, adnlit 
of infinite evasions: and legal government forbids 
any but legal Inetllods of redre

; wllich callnot but 
be liable to the saIne sort of ilnperfections: besides 
the additional one of delay; and ,vhilst redress is 
delayed, hu\vever unavoidably, ,vrong sub
ists. Then 
there are very bad things, ,vhicll human authority 
can scarce provide against at all, but by 1lletllods 
dangerous to liberty; nor fully, but by sucll as ,vould 
be fatal to it. Tllese things sllow, tllat liberty, in 
the very nature of it, absolutely requires, and even 
supposes, tllat people be able to govern themselves 
ill tllose respects in ,vllich they are free; other\vise 
their ,vickedness will be in proportion to their liberty, 
and this greatest of blessings ,viII becolne a curse. 



 23. (3) JIain security, the religious character of 
governJuent. 


[III. ] These things sho,v like,vise, that tllere is 
but one adequate renledy to tIle forenlentioned evils, 
even that ,vhicll the apostle prescribes in the last 
,yords of the text, to consider ourselves as the ser- 
vants of God, 'Vll0 enjoins dutiful submission to civil 
authority, as his ordinance; and to whonl we are 
accountable for the use ,ve nlake of the liberty ,vhicll 
"\ve enjoy under it. Since men cannot live out of 
society, nor in it ,vithout governlnent, gOyernlnent 
is plainly a divine appoilltlnent; and consequently 
sublnission to it, a lnost evident duty of tIle la,v of 
nature. And ,ve all kno,v in ho,v forcible a lnanner 
it is put upon our consciences in scripture. Nor 
can tllis obligatioll be denied forlnally UpOll any 
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principles, but such as subvert all other obligations. 
Yet many al1longst us seeln not to consider it as 
any obligation at (:111. This doubtle

 is, in a great 
111eaSUre, o\ving to dissoluteness and corruption of 
111anners: but I think it is partly o,ving to their 
having reduced it to nothing in theory. 
9 24. The rule of oùed ience has excel)! iOllS" '}lot needful 
to ùe lJressed or SlJecified. 
'Vhereas this obligation ought to be put upon the 
sanle foot ,vith all other general ones, ,vhich are not 
absolute and ,vithout exception: and our sublnission 
is due in all cases but those, ,vhich ,ve really discern 
to be exceptions to the general rule. And they ,vho 
are perpetually displaying the exceptions, though they 
do not indeed contradict the Ineaning of any parti- 
cular texts of scripture, ,vhicll surely intended to 
lllake no alteration in 11len's civil rights; yet they 
go against the general tenor of scripture. For the 
scripture, throughout the ,vhole of it, con1n1ands sub- 
ll1ission; supposing n1en apt enough of then1selves 
to nlake the exceptions, and not to need being con- 
tinually renlinded of them. 


9 25. In a free gorernJJlent reslJect is due, but also 
freedo1J
 of C01Junent. 
No,v if ,ve are really under any obligations of duty 
at all to lllagistrates, honour and respect, in our 
behayiour to,vards them, 11lust doubtless be their 
due. And they ,vho refuse to pay them this sn1all 
and easy regard, ,vho dCS1Jisc donÛJlioJl, and speak e
'il 
of dignities m, should seriously ask themselves, ,vhat 
restrains them fronl any other instance ,vhatever of 


m Jude 8. 
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undutifulness'? And if it be principle, ,vhy not fronl 
this? Indeed freo governnlent supposes, that tIle 
conduct of affairs nl.ay be inquired into, and spoken of 
,vith freedonl. Yet surely this should be done with 
decency, for the sake of liberty itself; for its honour 
and it
 Beeurity. But be it done as it ,viII, it is a 
very different thing fronl libelling, and endeavouring 
to vilify the persons of suell as are in authority. It 
,viII be llard to find an instance, in ,vhicll a 
erious 
Illan could calnlly satisfy llilnself in doing this. It 
is in no case necessary, and in every case of very 
pernicious tendency. But the iUll1l0rality of it in- 
creases in proportion to the integrity and superior 
rank of tIle persons thus treated. 


9 26. The SlJcciaZ 1.:aZue of Oltr Olcn. 
It i
 therefore in the highest degree imnloral, ,vhell 
it extends to tIle suprelne authority in tIle person 
of a prince, froln ,vhonl our liberties are ÌIl no 
inlaginable danger, ,vhatever they may be fronl our- 
selves; and ,vllose l1l.ild and strictly legal governnlell.t 
could 1lOt but lllake any virtuous people happy. 
A free governUlent, ,vllicll the good providence 
of God has preserved to us througll. innunlerable 
dangers, is an invaluable blessing. And our ingrati- 
tude to llinl in abusing of it 11lUSt be great in pro.. 
portion to tIle greatlless of the blessing, and the 
providential deliverances by ,vhicll it has been pre- 
served to us. Yet the crime of abusing tllis blessing n 
receives furtller aggravatioll froln hence, that sucl.l 
abuse al,vays is to tIle reproacll, and tends to the 
ruill of it. TIle abuse of liberty lIas directly over.. 
turned 111any free governlnents, as ,veIl as our o,vn, 


n Seo pp. 330, &c., &c. 
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on the popular 
ide; and ha:s, in various ,vays, con- 
tributed to the ruin of 11lany, ,vhich have been over- 
turned on the side of authority. Heavy therefore 
UUlst be their guilt, 'v ho shall be found to have 
given such advantages against it, as ,veIl as theirs 
,vho have taken theine 


9 27. J{ot to forget the jU(
qnlellt to conlee Ci fil 
gorernnlent necessarily dejéctire. 
Lastly, The consideration, that ,ve are the servantR 
of God, relllinds us, that ,ve are accountable to hin1 
for our behaviour in those respects, in ,vhicll it is 
out of the reach of all Ilunlan authority; and is the 
strongest enforcenlent of sincerity, as all things are 
naked and OlJeued unto the eyes of hinl lcith u;honl tce 
ha fP to do o. Artificial behaviour n1igllt perhaps avail 
nluch to,vards quieting our consciences, 
lnd nlaking 
, 
our part good in the short c0l11petitions of thi
 ,vorld : 
but ,vhat ,viII it ayail us considered as under tIle 
governUlent of God? Under his governUlent, there is 
no darkness, nor shadou; of death, ichere the lcorkers of 
iniquity 'Inay hide thenlselres p. He has indeed insti- 
tuted civil governlllellt over the face of the earth, 
fnr the lJltnislnueut o.f etildofrs, and for the lJJ'((i
e, the 
apo:stle does not say the re,varding,' but, for the 
pr({i
e Qf thC]}1 that do lcell q. Yet as the ,vorst 
ans,vûr these end8 in sonle llleasure, the best can do 
it very inlpelfectly 1. Civil gOyernnlent can by no 
Ineans take cognizance of erery lfork, ,vhich is good 
or evil: nlany things are done in serret,. the authors 
llnkllo,vn to it, and often the things theulselves: 


o Heh. iv. 13. 


p Job xxxiv. 22. 


q I Pet. ii. 14. 


VOL. II. 


1 Compo inf. Serm. V. 4. 
Z 
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then it cannot so 111uch consider actions, HIlder the 
vie,v of their being nlorally good, or e1:il, a
 under 
the view of their being mischievous, or beneficial to 
society: nor can it in any wise execute judY'JJu!ut ill 
rewarding ,vhat is good, as it can, and ought, and 
does, in punislling wllat is eril. But {lod shall bring 
every u.ork into jzulg'J1zent, 1cith el"ery secret thiug, 1chether 
it be goo(l, or lohelher it be eril r. 


r Eccles. xii. 1.1. 
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Train up a child in the ,yay he should go: and ,,
hen he is old, 
he "-Till not depart fronl it. - PROVERB
 xxii. 6. 


-.- 


9 I. The contraction of early habit::s cannot ::safely 
ùe left to children alvne. 
H Ul\IAN creatures, fronl the constitution of their 
nature and the circunlstances in ,vhich they are 
placed, cannot but acquire habits during their child.. 
hood, by the i111pressions ,yhich are given "thenl, and 
their o,vn custonlary actions I. And long before they 
arrive at nlature age, the
e 11abit
 fornl a general 
settled character. And the observation of the text, 
that the 11l0st early habits are u
u<llIy the 1110St 
lasting, is like,vise everyone's obseryation. N o'v 
,vhenever children are left to thenlselves, and to the 
guides and cOlllpanions ,yhich they choo:se, or by 


1 Compo Aristotle, Etlt.2fic. II. i. 
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llazard light upon, ,ve find by experience, that the 
first inlpressions they take, and course of action tlley 
get into, are very bad; and so consequently Blust 
be their habits, and character, and future behaviour. 
Thus if they are not trained up in the ,yay they 
should 1I(), tlley ,viII certainly be trained up in the 
,yay they should not go; and in all probability ,viiI 
persevere in it, and becoBle llli:serable themselves, 
and nlischievous to society: ,vhich, in event, is ,vorse, 
upon account of both, than if they had been exposed 
to perisll in their infancy. 


9 2. ]Jocility and deference 1Jlark the}Jl .for training. 
On the other hand, the ingcnuous docility of chil- 
dren before they have been deceived, their distrust of 
thelnselves, and Ilatural deference .to gro,vn people, 
,vhonl they find here settled in a world ,vhere they 
thenlselves are strangers; and to ,vhonl they have 
recourse for advice, as readily as for protectioll; ,vhich 
deference is still greater to,varcls those ,vho are placed 
over theln: tllese things give the justest grounds to 
expect that they l1lay receive such inlprossions, and 
be influenced to such a course of behaviour, as ,viII 
produce lasting good llabits; and. together ,vitll the 
dangers before lllentioned, are as truly a naturë1I de- 
Inalld upon us to train the}}} lll) in the lfay they should 
go, as their boclil y ,vantR are a denland to provide 
thenl bodily nourishnlent. 


9 3. JIore contracted office of urute lJarenfs. 
Brute creatures are appointed to do 110 lllore than 
thiB last for their o:ft:'3pring, nature fornling thenl by 
instincts to the particular nlanner of life appointed 
thelll: frolll ,vhich they" never deviate. But tllis is 
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so far fronl being the case of Inen, that, on the 
contrary, considering cOlllnlunities collectively, every 
:;uccessive generation is If\ft, in the ordinary course 
of Providence, to be fOlïlled by the preceding one; 
and becollles gooLI or bad, though not ,vithout its 
o'vn nlerit or denIerit, a
 this trust i
 di
charged or 
yiolated, chiefly in the 11lanagonlent of youth. 



 -+. l'lte duty distinct front that of adnuJJiishillg adults. 
'Ve ought, doubtless, to instruct and adlllonish 
gro,vn persons; to restrain thenl fronl ,vhat is evil, 
and encourage thenl in ,vhat i
 good, as ,ve are 
able: but this care of youth, abstracted fro III all 
considera.tioll of the parental affection, I say, this 
care of youth, ,vhich is the general notion of educa- 
tion, becolne
 à distinct subject, and a distinct duty, 
fronl the particular danger of their ruin, if left to 
thenIselves, and the particular reason ,ve have to 
expect they ,viII do ,,'"ell, if due care be taken of thenI. 
And fronl hence it follo\vs, that children have as 
111uch right to S0111e proper education, as to have 
their lives preserved; and that ,vhen this is not 
given thenl by their parents, the care of it devolves 
UPOll all persons, it be COllIes the duty of all, ,vho 
are capable of contributing to it, and ,vhose help 
is ,vanted. 
These trite, but 1110St inlportant things, inlplied 
indeed in the text, being thus prelnised as briefly 
as I could express thenI, I proceed to consider dis- 
tinctly the general l1Ianner i
 ,vhich the duty of 
education is there laid before us: ,vhich ,viII further 
sho,v its extent, and further obviate the idle ob- 
jections ,yhich have been nlade against it. And all 
this together ,viII naturally lead us to consider the 
occasion and necessity of schools for the education 
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of poor cilildren, and in ,vhat light the objections 
against thenl are to be regarded. 


9 5. Obligation not to infoTJJl only, lfUt to 'Jllouhl. 
Sololllon lllight probably intend tIle text for a par- 
ticular admonition to educate children in a Illanner 
suitable to their respective ranks, and future elnploy- 
ments: but certainly he intended it for a general 
admonition to educate them in virtue and religion, 
and good conduct of tilenlseives in tileir temporal 
concerns. Alld all this together, in ,vhicll they are 
to be educated, 11e calls the U)(ty they should go; i. e. lIe 
lllentions it Ilot as a 111atter of speculation, but of 
practice. And confornlably to this description of 
the things ill whicll children are to be educated, lle 
describes education itself: for he calls it training thel}l 
up; ,vhicll is a very different tIling from merely teach.. 
ing them SOUle truths, necessary to be kno-\vn or 
believed. It is endeavouring to forln such trutI1s 
into practical principles in the lllind, so as to render 
them of habitual good influence upon the telnper 
and actiollS, in all the various occurrences of life. 
And tllis is 110t done by bare instruction; but by 
that, together ,vith adlllollishing them frequeI1tly 
as occasioll offers; restraining thenl froln wllat is 
evil, and exercising tllenl in ,vhat is good. Thus 
the precept of the apostle concerning this Inatter 
is, to bring UjJ children in tl e nurture and (ubnoniMon 
of the Lord a; as it ,vere by way of distinction from 
acquai11ting thelll lllerely ,vith the principles Qf 
Christianity, as you ,vould ,vith any conl1110n tlleory. 
Though education were nothing 1110re than infornl- 
iug children of S0111e truths of Ìlnportance to tllenl, 


a Eph. vi 4. 
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relating to religion and C01111110n life, yet there ,vould 
be great reason for it, not"\vithstanding the fri volous 
objections concerning the danger of giving then1 
prejudices. 


, 
I 
I 
I 
j 
I 
I 


9 6. ITouth SU11JJZies the only arailaule occaSion. 
But ,vhen ,ve consider that such infornlation itself 
is really the least part of it; and that it COllSists in 
endeavouring to put thenl into right dispositions of 
nlÍnd, and right habits of living, in every relation 
and every capacity; this consideration sho,vs such 
objections to be quite absurd: since it sho,vs thenl 
to be objections against doing a thing of the utnlost 
Ï111portance at the natural opportunity of our doing 
it, childhood and youth; and ,vhich is indeed, pro- 
perly speaking, our only one. For \vhen they are 
gro"\vn up to Inaturity, they are out of our llands, and 
nlust be left to themselves. The natural authority 
on one 
ide ceaseB, and the deference on the other. 
God forbid, that it should be i111possible for 111e11 to 
recollect the111selves, and reform at an advanced age: 
but it is in no sort in the po\ver of others to gain 
upon thenl; to turn thenI a,vay fronl ,vhat is ,vrong, 
and enforce upon theln ,vhat is right, at that seaSOl1 
of their lives, in the nla11ner ,ve l11ight haye done 
in their childhood. 


9 7. For 'religion not belief only, but a certain 
character, is 'required. 
Doubtless l'eligion requires instruction, for it i
 
founded in kno,vledge and belief of SOll1e truths. 
And so is con1111on prudence in the Inanagen1ent of 
our ten1poral affairs. Yet neither of thenl consist in 
the kno"\vledge or belief even of these funda111ental 
truths; but ill our being brought by SUCll kl1o,Yledge 
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or belief to a correspondellt temper alld behaviour. 
Religion, as it stood under tIle Old TestaJnent, i:-:; 
perpetually styled the fear of God: under the Nø\v, 
faith in Christ. But as that fear of God does not 
signify literally being afraid of hinI, but 11aving a 
good heart, and leading a good life, in consequence 
of such fear; so this faith in Christ does not signify 
literally velieving in lliul in the sense that word is 
used in COlllnlon language, but becoIlling his reaf 
disciples, in consequence of such belief. 


9 8. It leads to the chief good: is also the vest 
of teJulJoral aud socia} gifts. 
Our religion being then thus practical, consisting 
in a franle of lllind and course of behaviour, suit- 
able to tIle dispensation ,ve are under, and ,vhich 
,viII bring us to our final good; children ought, by 
education, to be 11abituated to this course of be- 
haviour, and forIned into tllis franle of lllind. And 
it 11Iust ever be remeIllbered, tllat if no care be 
taken to do it, tlley ,viII grow up in a direct con- 
trary bellaviour, and be llardened ill direct contrary 
habits. TIley will more ànd more corrupt tlleDl- 
selves, and spoil tlleir proper nature. They ,viII 
alienate themselves further fronl God; and not only 
neglect, but tranllJle under foot, the 111eans which he 
in his infinite nIercy lIas appointed for our recovery. 
And UpOll tIle whole, the Sa111e reasons, ,vhich sho\v, 
that they ought to be instructed and exercised in ,vhat 
,viII render thenl useful to society, secure them fron1 
the present evils they are in dèlnger of incurring, and 
procure theln tllat ::5atisfaction which lies ,vithin 
the reacll of llulllan prudence; SllO'V likewise, that 
they ought to be instructed and exerci
ed in ,vhat i
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uitable to the highest relations in ,yhicll ,ve stand
 
and the most Î1nportant capacity in ,,","hic}l ,ve can 
be considered; in that tenlper of nlind and course of 
behaviour, ,vhich ,viII secure then1 fronl their chief 
evil, and bring then1 to their chief good. Beside
 
that religion is the principal security of In en's acting 
a right part in society, and even in re
}Ject to their 
o,vn ten1poral happiness, all things duly considered. 


9 9. The risks of SlJuriolls training. 
It is true indeed, children 111àY be taught super- 
stition, under the notion of religion; and it is true 
also, that, under the notion of prudence, they lllay 
be educated in great ll1istakes as to the nature of 
real interest and good, respecting the present ,vorld. 
But this i
 no Inore a reason for not educating then1 
according to the best of our judgnlent, than our 
kno,ving ho,v very liable ,ve all are to err in other 
cases, is a reason 'v h y ,ye should not, in those other 
cases, act according to the best of our judgn1ent. 


9 10. Oùjectlon (to schools) of norelty, futile. 
It being then of the greatest inlportance, that 
children should be thus educated, the providing 
schools to give this education to such of theln as 
,yould not other\vise have it, has the appearance, at 
least at first sight, of deserving a place amongst the 
very best of good ,yorks. One ,vould be back,vard, 
nlethinks, in entertaining prejudice
 against it; and 
very for,vard, if one had any, to lay then1 aside, 
upon being shû,vn that they ,vere groundless. Let 
us consider the ,vhole state of the case. For though 
this ,viII lead us SOlne little compass, yet I choose to 
do it.; and the rather, because there are people ,vho 
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speak of charity-school
 as a ne,v-invented 
chenle, 
and therefore to be looked UpOll ,vith I kno,v not 
,vhat suspicion. "\Vherea,:; it ,viII appear, that the 
scheme of charity-schools, even the part of it ,vhich 
is Inost looked UpOll in thi
 light, teaclling the chil- 
dren letters and accounts, is no other,vise II e,v , than 
as the occasion for it is so. 


9 I I. 1T T e all need 1naintena1lce: rhildren trainiJlg to buut. 
Forlnerly not only the education of poor children, 
but also their lllaintenance, ,vitll that of tIle other 
poor, ,vere left to voluntary charities. But great 
changes of different sorts llappening over tIle nation, 
and charity becolning 11lore cold, or the poor 11lore 
IlUlnerous, it ,vas found llecessary to lnake SOlne legal 
provisioll for tllen1. This lnight, lnucll 1110re properly 
than cllarity-schools, be called a ne,v sclleme. For, 
,vithout question, the educatioIl of poor childrell ,vas 
all along takell care of by voluntary charitie
, 1110re 
or less: but obliging us by la,v to Dlaintain the poor, 
,yas new in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Yet, 
because a cllal1ge of circulnstallces lnade it nece
sary, 
its novelty ,vas DO reason against it. N o'v in that 
legal provision for the n1aintenance of the poor, poor 
childrell must dou btle

 have llad a part ill COllllllon 
,vith gro,vll people. But tllis could never be sufficient 
for children, because their case al,vays requires lnore 
than mere InaÎIltenallce; it requires that they be 
educated ill some proper Dlanner. "\Vllerever there 
are poor ,vho want to be maintained by charity, there 
111ust be poor cllildren ,vho, besides thiB, ,vant to be 
educated by charity. And ,vhenever there began to 
be lleed of legal provision for the 1naintenance of the 
poor, there lnust immediately have been need also 
of SOlne pctrticulaT legal provision in bellalf of poor 
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children for their education; this not being included 
in ,vhat ,ve call their nlaintenance. And nlHny 
,vhose parent
 are able to lllaintain then1, and do so, 
lllay yet be utterly neglected as to their education. 


9 12. J\-rot lJrorided, like tlte first, ùy tlte .,l1ct of 
Elizabeth. 


But possibly it nlight not at first be attended to, 
that the case of poor children ,vas thus 3 case by 
itself, "\vhich required it
 o,vn particular provision. 
Certainly it ,vould not appear, to the generality, so 
urgent an one as the ,vant of food and rainlent. And 
it nlight be necessary, that a burden so entirely lle'" 
èlS that of a poor-tax ,vas at the tinle I anl speaking 
of, should be as light as possible. Thus the legal 
provision for the poor ,va
 first settled; "\vithout any 
particular consideration of that additional ,vant ill the 
case of children; as it still renlains, ,vith scarce any 
alteration in this respect 1. In the mean tilne, as 
the poor still increased, or charity still lessened, 111 an y 
poor children "\vere left exposed, not to perish for 
,vant of food, but to gro,v up in society, and learn 
every thing that i
 evil and nothing that is good in 
it; and ,vhen they ,vere gro,vn up, greatly at a loss 
in ,vhat honest ,yay to provide for themselves, if 
they could be supposed inclined to it. And larger 
nU111bers, ,vhose case ,vas not as bad as this, yet ,vere 
yery far fron1 having due care taken of their education. 
And the evil ,vent on increasing, till it ,vas gro,vll 
to such a degree, as to be quite out of the C0111paSS 
of separate charitieB to renledy. 


I This anticipation of the future, 
and recognition of the training of 
the poorer children as a public 


care, seems a ren1arkable exalnple 
of Butler's sagacious forethought. 
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 13. Renledy first lJ}'orided lJy the 13.1'. C. Jt. 
At lengtll sonle excellent persolls, 'VIlO ,vere united 
in a Society b for carrying on aln10st every good ,vork, 
took into consideration the neglected case I IUlve 
been representing; and first of all, as I understand 
it, set up charity-schools; or Ilo,vever pro1110ted thenl, 
as far as their abilitieB and influence could extend. 
Their design ,vas not in any sort to reIllove poor 
children out of tIle rank in ,vhich they ,vere born, 
but, keeping tIlem in it, to give thenl the a
si
tance 
,vllicIl their circun1stances plainly called for; by 
educating thelll in the principles of religion, as well 
as civil life; 



 14. JIaintenancc ((nd instructioll naturally cohere. 
and like,vise Inaking sonle sort of provision for 
their nlaÌIltenance: under ,vhich last I include clotll- 
ing them, giving them such learning, if it is to be 
called by that nan1e, as may qualify thelll for SOllie 
COIlllllon en1ployn1ent, and placing them out to it, 
as tIley grow up. These two general design
 coincide 
ill Illany respects, and cannot be separated. For 
teaching tIle children to read, thougl1 I llave ranked 
it ullder the latter, equally belongs to both: and 
,vithout some advantages of the latter sort, poor people 
,vould not send their children to our charity-schools: 
nor could the poorest of all be adnlitted into any 
schools, ,vithout sonle charitable provision of clothing. 
And care is taken, that it be such as cannot but be 
a restraint upon the children. And if this, or any 
part of their education, gives thenl any little vanity, 
as llas been poorly objected, ,vhilst they are children, 


b Society for Pronloting Christian Knu\vledge. 
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it is scarce possible but that it ,viII have even a quite 
contrary effect ,vhen they are gro,vn up, and ever 
ëlfter renlind thenl of their rank. Yet still ,ve find 
it is apprehended, that ,vhat they here learn Inay 

et thenl. above it. 


Ý IS. SU!SjÛrio}l i."i unjuJit and iJJ11)olitir: inaction 1cill 
lUlcer the lJutiÎtion of the l)uor. 
But ,vhy should people be so extrelnely appre- 
hensive of the danger, that poor person
 ,vill 11lake 
a perverse u
e of every the lea
t advantage, even 
the being able to read, ,vhilst they do 110t appear at 
all apprehensive of the like danger for thenlselves or 
their o,vn children, in respect of riches or po,ver, ho,y 
Hluch soever; though the danger of perverting these 
adYantage
 is Burely a
 great, and the perversion itself 
of luuch greater and ,yorse consequence? And by 
,vhat odd reverse of things has it happened, that 
such as pretend to be distinguished for the love of 
liberty 
hould be the only persons ,vho plead for keep- 
ing do,vn the poor, as one nlay speak; for keeping 
thenl nlore inferior in thi
 re
pect, and, ,yhich Inu
t 
be the consequence, in other respects, than they ,vere 
in thnes past? For till ,vithin a century or t,vo all 
ranks ,vere nearly upon a level as to the learning 
in question. The art of printing appears to have been 
providentially reserved till these latter ages, and then 
providentially brought into use, as "\yhat ,va
 to be 
instrul1lental for the future in carrying on the 
appointed cour::;e of things. The alterations ,vhich 
this art has even already lliade in the fnce of the ,,","orld 
are not inconsiderable. By IlleallS of it, ,yhether 
iUl1l1ediately or reulotely, the l1lethods of carrying 
on busine

 are, in beycral respcct:s, Ì111proved, knun'- 
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ledge has been increased c, and son1e sort of literature 
is become gelleral. And if this be a blessing, ,ve 
ought to let the poor, ill their degree, share it ,yith 
us. The present state of things ànd course of Pro- 
vidence plainly leads us to do so. Al1d if ,ve do not, 
it is certain, 110W little soever it be attended to, that 
they ,viII be upon a greater disadyantage, on lnany 
aCColults, especiall.y in populous places, thall they 
,vere in the dark ages: for tIley will be lllore ignorant, 
con1paratively ,vith the people about thenl, than they 
were tllen; and the ordinary affairs of the ,vorld are 
no,v put in a way ,vhicll requires that they should 
have some kno,vledge of letters, whicIl ,vas not the 
case tllen. And tllerefore, to bring up tIle poor Î11 
their former ignorallce, now this knowledge is so 
n1uch more COn11110n and ,vanted, would be, not to 
keep tIlem in tIle sanle, but to put theln into a lo,ver 
condition of life tllan ,vhat tlley were in forl1lerly. 
N or let people of rank flatter thenlselves, tI1at 
ignorance ,viII keep their inferiors 1110re dutiful and 
in greater subjectiol1 to tllenl: for surely there nlust 
be danger tllat it will have a contrary effect under a 
free govern111ent such as ours, and in a dissolute age. 


9 r6. Ignorance lfill be '}Jlore led by exaJJllJle, and to 
this 
ce cannot trust. 
Indeed the principles ünd manners of the poor, 
as to virtue and re, ligioll ,viII al,vays be greatly influ- 
enced, as they al,vays have been, by the exa'J11ple 
of tl1eir superiors, if that ,vould mend the nlatter. 
And tIlls influence ,viII, I suppo
e, be greater, if they 
are l{ept lllore inferior than forlTIerly in all kno,vledge 
and in1provenlent. But unless their 
uperiors of the 


c DiUl. xii. 4. 
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present age, superior
, I n1ean, of the nliddle, as 
,veIl as hig11er ranks in society, are greater exau1ples 
of public spirit, of dutiful subn1i
sion to authority, 
hun1an and divine, of n10deration in diversions, and 
proper care of their fan1ilies and don1estic affairs; 
unless, I say, superiors of the present age are greater 
exaulples of decency, virtue, and religion, than those 
of fornler tÌlnes; for ,vhat reason in t
e ,vorld is it 
desirable that their exa111ple should have this greater 
influence over the poor? On the contrary, ,vhy 
should not the poor, by being taught to _ read, be 
put into a capacity of n1aking SOlne Î1nprovelnent in 
Inoral and religious kno,vledge, and COnfirl1ling theln.. 
selves in those good principles, ,yhich ,viII be a great 
security for their follo,ving the exalnple of their 
superiors if it be good, and some sort of preservatiye 
against their following it if it be bad? 


9 17. Our slenderness of lJastoral 1ncaus strengthens 
the call for use of books. 
And serious persons ,viII further obserye very 
singular reasons for this an10ngst u
; fronl the dis.. 
continuance of that religious intercourse bet,veen 
pastors and people in private, ,vhich ren1ains in 
protestant churches abroad, as ,veIl as in the church 
of Ronle; and frolll our snlall public care and pro.. 
vision for keeping up a sense of religion in the lo,ver 
rank, except by distributing religious books. For in 
this ,yay they have been a
sisted; and any ,veIl.. 
dispo
ed per
on nlay do 111uch good an10ngst then1, 
and at a very trifling expense, since the ,vorthy 
Society before nlel1tioned has so greatly lessened 
the price of such books. But this pious charity i
 
an additional reason ,vhy the poor should be taught 
to read, that they 111ay be in à capacity of receiving 
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the benefit of it. 'T Hin indeed ,vould be tIle hope, 
that any thing in this ,vorld can be fully secured 
fron1 abuse. For as it is the general schenle of 
J)ivine Providence to bring good out of evil; so the 
,vickedness of n10n ,viII, if it be possible, bring evil 
out of good. 


9 18. Ignorance tends to t"ice; instruction to 1.:irtue, 
{lnd other utility. 
But upon the VtThole, incapacity alld ignorance must 
be favourable to error and vice; and kno,vledge and 
in1provelnent contribute, in due tin1e, to the destruc- 
tion of impiety as ,veIl as superstition, and to the 
gelleral prevalel1ce of true religion. But sonle of 
these observations n1ay perhaps be thought too relnote 
froln the present occasion. It is nl01"e obviously to 
the purpose of it to observe, that reading, ,vriting, and 
accounts, are useful, and, ,vl
tìtever cause it is o,ving 
to, "\vould really 1l0'Y be "\vanted in the very lo,vest 
stations: and that tIle trustees of our chårity-scltools 
are fully convinced of the great fitness of joining 
to instruction easy labour, of SOlne sort or other, 
as fast as it is practicable; ,yhicl1 they llave already 
beel1 able to do in 80111e of thenl. 


9 19. ])laciJl9 out: not to be neglected. 
Then as to placing out the poor children, as soon 
as they are arrived at a fit age for it; this must be 
approved by everyone, as it is putting then1 in a ,yay 
of illdustry under d0111estic goverlllnel1t, at a tin1e 
of life, in sonle respects, lTIOre dangerous thall even 
childllood. And it is a kno,vn thing, that care is 
taken to do it in a ll1anner ,vhich does not set then1 
above their rank: though it i
 not possible al,vays 
to do it exactly a
 Olle ,vould ,vit;h. Yet, I hope it 
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luay be observed ,vithout offence, if any of thenl 
happen to be of a yery ,veakly constitution, or of 
a very distinguished capacity, there can be no inlpro- 
priety in placing these in enlploynlents adapted to 
their particular cases; though such as ,vould be very 
Î1nproper for the generality. 


9 20. But training in 
'irtlle is the }JUUJl design. 
But the principal design of this charity is to educate 
poor children in 
uch a nlanner, a
 ha
 a tendency 
to nlake thenl good, and useful, and contented, ,vhat- 
ever their particular station be. The care of this is 
greatly neglected by the poor: nor truly is it 1110re 
regarded by the rich, considering ,vhat nlight be 
expected fron1 thenl. And if it ,vere as practicable 
to provide charity-school
, ,vhich should ::;upply this 
shalneful neglect in the rich, as it is to supply the 
like, though l1lore excusable, neglect in the poor, 
I should think certainly, that both ought to be done 
for the S
lnle reason
. And n10:st people, I hope, ,vill 
think so too, if they attend to the thing I anl 
speaking of; ,vhich is the 1110ral and religious part 
of education; ,vhat is equally neces
ar.r for nIl ranks, 
and grievously ,vanting in all. Yet in this respect 
the poor nlust be greatly upon a disadY3ntage, fronl 
the nature of the case; a
 ,viII appeëu' to anyone 
,,
ho ,vill consider it. 


9 21. The gra
'e dangrrs oj" [nac! ion. 
For if poor children are not ;:,ent to bchool, seyeral 
year
 of their childhood, of course, pa
;:, ë.-nv3Y in idle- 
ness and loitering. . This ha
 a tendency to give 
thenl perhap
 a feeble listle:sslle

, perhap
 an head- 
strong profligateneBs of nlincl; certainly an in disp 0- 

ition to proper application as they gro\v up, and 
YOL. II. A a 
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311 aVerSiOll after\vards, not only to tIle restraints of 
religion, but to those ,vhich any particular calling, 
and evell the nature of society, require. Whereas 
children kept to stated orders, and ,vho lnany hours 
of tIle day are in en1ploYlnellt, are by this nleallS 
11abituated both to sublnit to those ,vho a.re placed 
over then1, and to govern thenlselves; and they are 
also by this n1eans prepared for industry, in any 
,vay of life ill ,vhicll they nlay be placed. And all 
tllis llolds abstracted frol11 the COllðider3tioll of their 
being taugIlt to read; ,vithout ,vhich, ho,vever, it 
,viII be iInpracticable to elllploy their tinle: llot to 
repeat the unans,verable reasons for it before lnen- 
tioned. N o,v several poor people cannot, others ,viII 
not be at tIle expense of sending their children to 
school. And let Ille add, that SUCIl as can and are 
,villing, yet if it be very incollvenient to thenl, ought 
to be ea
ed of it, and the burden of children nlade 
as light as nlay be to their poor parents. 


9 22. Case of eeil l)(trCJlts: (l,ggraratcd for the lJoor. 
Consider Ilext the nlanner in ,vhich the children 
of the puor, ,vho llave vicious parents, are brought 
up, in c01l1parison ,vitll other children ,vhose parents 
are of the saIne character. The children of dissolute 
Illen of fortulle nlay have the happiness of 1l0t seeing 
Inucll of their parents. And this, evell thougll they 
are educated at hOllle, is often the case, by 111ean8 
of a custonlary distance bet"
een tIleUl, ,vhich cannot 
be k.ept anlongst the poor. Nor is it Ï1npo
sible, 
that a rich lllan of this character, desiring to have 
lli
 cllildren better tlla11 Iliu1self, l11ay provide thclll 
SUCIl an education as lllay Blake thenl so, ,vithout 
his having üny restraint or trouLle in the nlatter. 
Anù the education .,vhich children of better rank 
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nlu
t have, for their inIprovenlent in the conl1non 
acconlpli
hlllellts belonging to it, i
 of course, as yet, 
for the nlost part, attended ,vith sonle sOli of religious 
education. But the poor, as they cannot provide 
persons to educate their children; so, fronl the ,yay 
in ,vhich they live together in poor fanIilies, a child 
nlust be an eye èlnd ear-,vitness of tIle ,vorst part 
of his parents' talk and bellaviour. And it cannot 
but be expected, that his o,vn ,viII be foruled upon 
it. For as exaulple in general has very great influ- 
ence upon all persons, especially children, the ex- 
alnple of their parents is of authority ,vitll thenl, 
",.hen there is nothing to balance it on the other side. 
N o,v take in the supposition, that these parents are 
dissolute, profligate people; then, over and above 
giving their children no sort of good instruction, and 
a very bad exanlple, there are nlore crinles than one 
in ,vhich, it nlay be feared, they ,viII directly in- 
struct and encourage thenl; besides letting thenl 
ranIble abroad ,vherever they ,viII, by ,vllich, of 
course, they learn the very sallle prInciples and 
nlanners they do at honle. And fronI ill 1 these 
things together, SUCll poor children "'"111 have their 
characters forlned to vice, by tho
e ,vho
e business 
it is to re
train thenl fronI it. They ,viII be dis- 
ciplined and trained up in it. 


9 23. ...Ædrises lJuùlic l)}"orision for 1naiJltcJlance. 
This surely i
 a case ,vhich ought . to have sonle 
public provi
ion l1Iade for it If it cannot have an 
adequate one, yet such an one as it can: unless it 
be thought so rare as not to deserve our attention. 
But in reality, though there should be no l1IOre 
parents of this character anlongst the poor, in pro- 
portion, than anlongst the rich, the cú
e ,vhich I have 
Aa2 
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been putting ,viII be far fronl being unconlnlon. N o'v 
not,vithstanding the danger to ,vhich the children 
of such "\vretched parents cannot but be exposed, 
froln ,vhat they 
ee at llonle; yet by in
tilling into 
theln the principles of virtue and religion at school, 
and placing thenl soon out in sober fanlilies, there 
i
 ground to hope tlley l11ay avoid tllo
e ill cour
es, 
and escape that ruin, into ,vhich, ,vithout tl1Ïs care, 
they ,vould alnlost certainly run. I need not add 
llo,v 111uch greater ground tllere is to expect, that 
tllose of the children ,vho have religious parents 
,viII do ,veIl. For such parents, besides setting tIleir 
cllildren a good exalnple, ,viII like,vise repeat and 
enforce upon thenl at hOllle tIle good instructions 
they receive at scllool. 


9 2-+. Good Jlloral results fron
 charity-schools l}lay 
be l)rubllbl y affirnled. 
After all, ,ve find tIle ,vorld continues very corrupt. 
And it ,yould be l1liraculous indeed, if charity-schools 
alone should lllake it other,vise; or if they :should 
nlake even all ,vho are brougIlt up in thenl proof 
against its corruptions. The truth is, every lllethod 
that can be 1llade use of to prevent or refornl the 
bad nlanners of tIle age, ,viII appear to be of less 
effect, in proportion to the greater occasion there is 
for it: as cultivation, though the Bl0St proper that 
can be, ,yill produce less fruit, or of a \yorse sort, 
in a bad clilllate than in a good one. And thus the 
character of the conllllOll people, ,yitll ,vhonl the
e 
children are to Ii ye, in the ordinary intercourse of 
business and conlpany ,yhen they conle out into the 
,vorld, 11lay 11lore or le

 defeat the good effects of 
their education. And so like,vise 11lay the character 
of lnen of rank, under ,vhose influence they are to 
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live. But \vhatever danger 11lay be apprehended 
froul either or both of these, it can be no reason \vhy 
\ve should 110t euùeavour, by the likeliest 11lethods 
\ve can, to better tIle \vorld, or keep it fronl gro\ving 
\vorse. The good tendency of the 111ethod before us 
is unque
tionable. And I think ll1yself obliged to 
add, that upon a comparison of parishes \vhere charity- 
Bchools have been for a considerable tilne estab- 
lished, \vith neighbouring ones, in like situations, 
,vhich have had none, the good effects of thenl, as I 
èun very credibly iufornled, are UI0st 111anifest. N ot- 
\vithstanding I freely o\vn, that it is extreulely diffi- 
cult to ulake the necessary cOlnparisons in this case, 
and forul a judgnlent upon thenl. And a 111ultitude 
of circunlstances 111ust COUle in to deteruline, fronl 
appearances only, concerning the positive good \vhich 
iB produced by this charity, and the evil \yhich is 
prevented by it; \vhich last is full as nlaterial as 
the fornler, and can scarce be estinlated at all. But 
:surely there Can be no doubt \vhether it be useful 
or not, to educate children in order, virtue, tlnd 
religion. 
9 25. Our l Jart is to try; and lC(l'l:e the issue to God. 
Ho\vever, suppose, ,vhich is yet far frolll being the 
case, but suppose it sllould seenl, that this under- 
taking did not ans\ver the expense and trouble of 
it, in the civil or political \vay of considering things. 
\V'"hat is this to persons \vho profess to be engaged 
in it, not only upon nlere civil vie\vs, but upon nloral 
Hud Chri
tian ones? 'Ve are to do our endeavours 
to pronlote virtue anù religion alllongst 111en, and 
leave the success to God: the designs of his provi- 
dence are ans,vered by these endeavours, u'hether they 
'lcill hear, or lchether they 'tcill forbear,. i. e. \vhatever be 
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the success of them: and the least success in such 
endeavours is a great and valuable effect d. 


9 26. The principle is the sa1ne as in the case of 
poor-lazv relief. 
Fronl tllese foregoing observations, duly considered, 
it ,viII appear, tllat the objections, ,vhicll have been 
made against cllarity-scllools, are to be regarded in 
tIle sanle ligllt witl1 tl10se which are made against 
any otl1er l1ecessary tl1ings; for instance, against 
providing for the sick and the aged poor. Objections 
in this latter case could be considered no other,vise 
than lnerely as ,varnings of SOllIe inconvenience ,vhich 
migllt acconlpany SUCll charity, and 1lligllt, more or 
less, be guarded against, tIle cllarity itself being still 
kept up; or as proposals for placing it UpOll SOllIe 
better foot. For tllough, amidst the disorder and 
imperlection in all human things, these objections 
,vere 110t obviated, tlley could not llo,vever possibly 
be understood as reasons for discontinuing SUCll 
cllarity; because, thus understood, they ,vould be 
reasons for leaving necessitous people to perisll. Well- 
disposed persons therefore ,viII take care, tllat tlley 
be not deluded with objections against this before 
us, any n10re than against other necessary charities; 
as though such objections were reasons for suppressing 
them, or not contributing to their support, unless ,ve 
can procure an alteration of that to ,vhich ,ve object. 
There can be no possible reasons for leaving poor 
children in that imminent danger of ruin, in ,vllich 
many of tl1ese n1ust be left, were it not for this 
charity. Tllerefore objections against it cannot, fronl 


d See the Sermon before the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
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the nature of the case, anlount to lnore than reasons 
for endeavouring, ,vhether with or without succe::ss, 
to put it upon a right and unexceptionable foot, in 
the particular respects objected against. 


9 27. The 'JJlanagenlent is COJJl.Juenda7Jle for pliancy 
to plt7Jlic OlJinion. 
And if this be the intention of the objectors, the 
managers of it have SllO\Vn thelnselves remarkably 
ready to second then1: for they have sho,vn even 
a docility in receiving admonitions of any thing 
thought amiss Ül it, and proposals for rendering it. 
more complete. And, under the influence of this 
good spirit, the managenlent of it is really improv- 
ing; particularly in greater endeavours to introduce 
manufactures into these schools; and in more par- 
ticular care to place the children out to employnlents 
in which they are most ,vanted, and may be most 
serviceable, and ,vhich are nlost suitable to their 
ranks. But if there be any thing in the l1lanagement 
of thenl, "\vhich some particular persons think should 
be altered, and others are of a contrary opinion, these 
things must be referred to the judgment of the public, 
and the deterlninatio11 of the public complied ,vith. 
Such con1pliance is an essential principle of all charit- 
able associations; for ,vithout it they could not subsist 
at all: and by charitable associations, 111ultitudes are 
put in mind to do good, "\vho other,vise "\vould not 
have thought of it; and infinitely 1110re good 111ay be. 
done, than possibly can by the separate endeavours of 
the same nun1ber of charitable persons. N o'v he 
,vho refuses to help for,vard the good work before us, 
because it is not conducted exactly in his o"\vn ,yay, 
breaks in upon that general principle of union, ,vhich 
those "\vho are friends to the indigent and distressed 
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part of our fello,v-creatures ,viII be very cautious ho,v 
they do in any ca
e: but nlore especially will they 
be\vare, ho,v they break in upon that necessary prin- 
ciple in a case of so great importance as is the 
present. For the public is as 11luch interested in 
the education of poor children, as in the preserva- 
tion of tIleir lives. 


9 28. Let each look to !tis l)ersonal duty in t!tp 'lnattcr. 
This last, I observed, is legally provided for. The 
forIner is left amongst other ,yorks of cI1arity, neglected 
by Inany ,vho care for none of these tI1ings, and to be 
carried on by such only as think it their concern 
to be doing good. SOllle of you are able, and il1 a 
situation, to assist in it in an enìinent degree, by 
being trustees, and overlooking tlìe lnanagement of 
these schools; or in different ,vays countenancing and 
recollllnending tllem; as ,veIl as by contributing to 
their maintenance: others can assist only in this 
latter ,yay. In ,vhat lllanner and degree thel1 it 
belongs to .you, and to llle, and to any particular 
person to help it forward, let us all consider seriously, 
110t for one another, but each of us for hinlself. 


9 29. Petit ion. 
And may the blessing of AlnligIlty God accolnpany 
this ,york of charity, ,vhich 11e has put into tIle 
llearts of llis servants, ill behalf of these poor 
cllildren; that being nü\v trained U1) in the way 
they should go, 
chcn they are old they '{nay not 
delJart fr(Hn it. May he, of llis mercy, keep thenl 
safe amidst the innulnerable dangers of this bad 
,vorld, through which they are to pass, and pre- 
serve thenl unto hi
 heavenly kingdolll. 



SERl\ION 'T 


PREACHED BEFORE THE IIOUSE OF LORDS, IX THE ABBEY- 
CHURCH OF 'VEST::\IIKSTER, ON THURSDAY, JUKE II, 1747. 
BEING THE AXNIVERSARY OF HIS :MAJESTY'S HAPPY 
ACCESSION TO THE THROXE. 


--- 


I exhort, that, first of all, supplications, prayers. intercessions, 
and giving of tlutnks, be Inade for all nlen; for kings, and for all 
that are in' authority; that ,ye nlay lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty.-I TI:l\10THY ii. I, 2. 


---+- 


9 I. The text 1:ie
fed as against (a) insurrection, 
(b) 01J1Jression by the state. 
I T is inlpossible to describe the general end ,vhich 
Providence has appointed us to ainl at in our 
passage through the present ,yorld, in n1
re expres- 
sive ,yords than tllese very plain one
 of the apostle, 
to lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godliness and 
honesty: a quiet and l}Caceable life, by ,yay of distinction, 
surely, fron1 eager, tUlllultuary pursuits in our private 
capacity, as ,veIl as in opposition both to our 111aking 
insurrections in the state, and to our suffering oppres- 
sion froll1 it. To lead a quiet and lJeaceable life in all 
godlincss and honesty, is the ,vhole that ,ve have any 
reason to be concerned for. To this the constitution 
of our nature carries us; and our external condition 
is adapted to it. 
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9 2. Civil gorernnlent founded, 
l'lth double sanction, 
against violence and fraud. 
Now in aid to this general appointulent of Pro- 
vidence, civil governnlent has been instituted over 
the "\vorld, botll by tIle light of nature and by re- 
velation, to instruct nlen in tIle duties of fidelity, 
justice, and regard to COll1ll1on good, and enforce the 
practice of tllese virtues, ,vithout ,vhicll there could 
have been no peace or quiet 
nnongst mankind; and 
to preserve, in different ways, a sense of religion as 
,veIl as virtue, and of God's autllority over us. For 
if ,ve could suppose men to 11ave lived out of govern- 
111ent, they 11lust llave run ,vild, and all knowledge 
of divine tllings must 11ave been lost from among 
thelll. But by nleans of their uniting under it, 
tlley 11ave been preserved in S0111e tolerable security 
fro1l1 the fraud and violence of each other; order, 
a sense of virtue, and the practice of it, has been in 
some nleasure kept up; and religion, nlore or less 
pure, 11as been all along spread and propagated. So 
that I 111ake no scruple to affirll1, tllat civil govern- 
111ent has been, in all ages, a standing publication of 
the law of nature, and an enforcement of it; thougl1 
never in its perfection, for the 1110st part greatly cor- 
rupted, and I suppose al,vays so in some degree. 
9 3. A figure of the authority divine (tn(l uni
'ersal. 
And considering tI1at civil governnlent is that 
part of God's government over the ,vorld, ,vhicll he 
exercises by tIle instrumentality of nlen, ,vherein 
tIlat whicI1 is oppression, injustice, cruelty, as conling 
from tllem, is, under 11is direction, necessary dis- 
cipline, and just punishment; considering that all 
pOlver is of God a, all authority is properly of divine 


a Ronl. xiii. I. 
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ON THE ACCESSION. 


3 6 3 


appointment; nlen's very liying under magistracy 
Inight naturally have led them to the contenlplation of 
authority in its source and origin; the one, suprelne, 
absolute authority of Allnighty God; by which he 
doet7
 according to his 
{jill in the ClTJUY of /tea/fen, and 
a1Jlong the inhabitants of the earth b: ,vhich he llO'V exerts, 
visibly and invisibly, by different instrulllents, in dif.. 
ferent fornls of ad111inistration, different 111ethods of 
discipline and punishnlent; and ,vhich he ,viII continue 
to exert hereafter, not only over 111ankind ,vhen this 
Inortallife shall be ended, but throughout his universal 
kingdo1l1; till, by hëtving rendered to all according 
to their ,yorks, he shall have cOlnpletely executed 
that just schen1e of governlllent, ,vhich lIe lIas already 
begun to execute in this ,vorld, by their hands, ,vlIonl 
he has appointed, for the present lJltnislnnent of evil.. 
doers, and for the lJraise of tlzen
 that do 
{jell c. 


9 4. Good (ÛlV(tyS in degree, sOJuetinzcs in high degree. 
And though that perfection of justice cannot in any 
sort take place in this ,vorld, even under the very best 
govern1l1ents; yet under the ,vorst, 111en have been 
enabled to lead nluch 1110re quiet and peaceable lives, 
as ,veIl as attend to and keep up a sense of religion 
much 11lore, than they could pos
ibly have done 
,vithout any governnlent at all. But a free Christian 
government is adapted to ans,ver these purposes in 
a higher degree, in proportion to its just liberty, and 
the purity of its religious establishlnent. And as ,ve 
enjoy these advantages, civil and religious, in a very 
en1Ïnent degree, under a good prince, and those he 
has placed in authority over us, ,ve are eminently 
obliged to offer up supplications and thanksgivings 


b D . 
an. IV. 35. 


C I Pet. ii. 14. 
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in their behalf; to pay then1 all that duty ,vhich 
these prayerB in1ply; and tv lnul, as tllose advantages 
enable and llave a tendency to dispose us to do, quiet 
and peaceable lh:es in all godliness and honesty. 


9 s. The British lJe01Jle, ùeing .free, has to guaJ'{l 
against 1 icentiollt:iUess. 
Of the fornler of tl1ese advantages, our free con- 
stitution of civil governnlent, ,ve seem to llaye a 
very lligll value. And if ,ve ,vould keep clear fronl 
abuses of it, it could not be overvalued; other,vise 
than as every thillg Inay, ,vhen considered as respect- 
ing this ,vorld Ollly. 'Ve seenl, I say, sufficiently 
sensible of tIle value of our civil liberty. It is our 
daily boast, and ,ve are in the llighest degree jealou
 
of it. Would to God ,ve ,vere some,vhat Illore 
judicious ill our jealousy of it, so as to guard against 
its cllief enenlY, one l11ight say, the only enenlY of it, 
,ve have at pre;-:;ellt to fear; I Inean licentiousness 1 ; 
,vllich 11as undernlined so l11any free governnlents, and 
,vithout ,vhose treacherous help 110 free governnlent, 
perhaps, ever was undernlined. This licentiousnes
 
indeed is 110t only dangerous to liberty, but it is 
actually a present infringement of it in nlany in- 
stances.-But I lnust not turn this good day into a 
day of reproach. Dropping then the encroachments 
,yhicI1 are nlade upon our libert
y, peace, and quiet 
by licentiousne

, ,ve are certainly a freer nation than 
any otller ,ve have an account of; and as free, it 
seems, as the very nature of governn1ent ,viII pernlit. 
Every man i
 equally under the protection of the la,vs ; 
ll1ay have equal justice against the 1110st rich and 
!)o,velful; and securely enjoy all the comll1on bless- 


1 See sup. Sel'nl. iii. 

 15-27. 
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ings of life, ,vith ,vhich the industry of his ancestors, 
ur his o,yn, has furnished hÎ1n. In SOlne other 
countries the upper part of the ,yorld is free, but 
in Great Britain the ,vhole body of the people is free. 
9 6. Recent rejorJJz in the northern l J }'orinces. 
For ,ye have at length, to the distinguished honour 
of those ,vho began, and have 1110re particularly 
laboured in it, en1ancipated our northern provinces 
fron1 nlost of their legal renlains of slavery 1: for 
Z'nluutary 
lavery cannot be aboli
hed, at least nut 
directly, by la,v. I take leave to speak of this 
long-desired ,york as done; since it ,vants only hi
 
concurrence, ,vho, as ,ve have found by nlany years' 
experience, considers the good of his people as his 
o\vn. And I cannot but look upon these acts of 
the legi
lature in a further vie,v, a
 instances of 
regard to posterity; and declarations of its readiness 
to put every subject upon an equal foot of 
ecurit.r 
and freedonl, if any of thenl are not so, in any 
other réspects, ,yhich conle into its vie,v; and as 
a precedent and exanl plf\ for doing it. 


9 7. Estaùliðlted religion. ieitll toleration, l.chy requisite. 
Liberty, "\vhich is the very genius of our civil 
constitution, and runs through every branch of it, 
extends its influence to the ecclesiastical part of it. 
A religious establishnlent ,vithout H toleration of 
such a
 think they cannot in conscience conforn1 to 
it, i
 itself a general tyranny; because it claÎ1ns 


1 The allusion is evidently to the 
Act 20 Geo. II. c. 19. It applied a 
partial remedy to what Butler nlost 
properly calls renutÍns of slavery! 
It refers to miner
. and allla,bourers 
employed for fixed periods. It em- 
powers justices to decide disputes. 


to fix 'a reasonable wage': to 
distrain upon E'lnployers 111aking 
default, to fine orimprison labourers. 
No such Ineasure could be thought 
of in the present day: it is not now 
on the Statute Book. 
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absolute authority over conscience; and \vould soon 
beget particular kinds of tyranny of the \vorst sort, 
tyranny over tIle lllind, and various superstitions; 
after the \vay sllould be paved for tIlen1, as it soon 
llluSt, by ignorance. On the other lland, a constitu- 
tion of civil governnlent \vithout any religious estab- 
lishn1ent is a chinlerical project, of \vhich there is 110 
exa111ple: and \vhicI1, leaving tIle generality \vithout 
guide and instruction, 111USt leave religiol1 to be 
sunk and forgotten an10ngst tllen1; and at the san1e 
tin1e give full scope to superstition, al1d the gloon1 
of entl1usiasnl; \vllich last, especially, ougllt surely to 
be diverted and checked, as far as it can be done 
\vithout force. N O\V a reasonable establishnlent pro- 
yides instruction for the ignorant, \vithdra\vs then1, 
110t in the ,yay of force, but of guidance, fron1 run- 
l1ing after those kinds of conceits. It doubtless 11as 
a tendency like\vise to keep up a sense of real re- 
ligion and real Christianity in a nation: and is 
n10reover necessary for the encouragen1ent of learn- 
ing; some parts of \vhich the scripture-revelation 
absolutely requires silould be cultivated. 


9 8. Erils of lJOlJery, fronl '[chich it sa res us. 
It is to be renlarked further, that the value of 
any particular religious establishn1ent is 110t to be 
estinlated nlerely by \vhat it is in itself, but also 
by \vhat it is in c0111parison \vith those of other 
nations; a c0111parisol1 \vhicll \vill sufficiently teach 
us 110t to expect IJerfection in hU111an things. And 
\vhat is still 1110re nlaterial, tIle yalue of our O\Yl1 
ought to be very I11ucll heigIltened in our estee111, 
by considering \vhat it is a security fronl; I 111ean 
that great corruption of Christianity, popery, \yhich 
is ever 11ard at \vork to bring us agaÌ11 under its 
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yoke. 'Vhoever ,viII consider tIle popish claiuls, to 
the dispo
al of the ,vhole earth, as of divine right, 
to dispense ,vith the Ulo
t sacred engageulents, the 
clainls to suprenle absolute authority in religion; in 
short, the general clainls 'v hich the canonists ex- 
press by the ,vords lJlcnitude of l)Olfer--,vhoever, I say, 
,viII consider popery as it is professed at Roule, 
nlay see, that it is 111anifest, open usurpation of all 
hunlan and divine authority 1. 


9 9. Found 
fhcrerer the ROJJla}l church lJrerails. 
But even in those ROlnan catholic countries ''''}lere 
these nlonstrous claiuls are not adnlitted, and the 
civil po,ver does, in nlany respects, restrain the papal; 
yet persecution is professed, as it is absolutely en- 
joined by ,vhat is ackno,vledged to be their llighest 
authority, a general council, so called, ,vith the pope 
at the head of it; and is practised in all of then1, 
I think ,vithout exception, ,vhere it can be done 
safely. Thus they go on to substitute force instead 
of arglunent; and external profession Inade by force 
instead of reasonable conviction. And thus cor- 
ruptions of the grossest sort llave beell in vogue, 


1 Considering Bu tJ er's general 
moderation of n1Ïnd, there is at 
first sight an appearance, in this 
very strong denunciation, of his 
having for once indulged in some 
departure from it. 'Ve find, how- 
ever, that what he has in view does 
not seem to be any defined dog- 
luatic systelll or tenet of the Latin 
church, but- 
(a) The papal claim to plenit,ude 
of power : which in 1854 and in 1870 
showed such a disposition and capa- 
city to break down every opposing 
barrier. 


(b) Its doctrine of persecution, 
and therein the displacement of 
reason and substitution of force. 
( c) The exaggerations and 
ahuses which creep in under any 
system fron1 which guarantees 
truly conservative have been re- 
llloved. Perhaps such, pre-en1Ì- 
ne.ritly, as were brought into public 
view by Scipio Ricci and the Synod 
of Pistoia. 
This is an in1 perfect attempt 
to gather what it is that Butler has 
here expressed only in the way of 
a somewhat general indication. 
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for nlany generations, in n1any parts of Christen- 
donl; and are so still, even ,vhere popery obtains 
in it
 least absurd forn1: and their nntiquity and 
,vide extent are insi
ted UpOl1 as proofs of their 
truth; a kind of proof, ,vhicl1 at best call be onl.y 
presunlptive, but ,vhiell loses all its little ,veight, in 
propc.>rtion a
 the long and large prevalellce of such 
corruptiol1S have been obtained by force. 
9 10. Job xxxi. 26-28 SjJfaks of idolaf,'y 
("hf!n in 
its infancy. 
Indeed it is said in the Book of Job, that tl1P 
,vorship of thp sun and 1noon 1cas an iniquity to UP 
lJillll:;hrd ùy tht! judge d. And thi
, though it is not 

o nluch as a precept" nluch less a general one, is, 
I think, the only passage of scripture ,vhicll can 
,vith any colour be alleged ill favour of persecutioll 
of any sort: for ,vhat the J e,vs did, and ,vhat they 
,vere conllnanded to do, under their theocracy, are 
both quite out of the case. But ,vhenüver that book 
,vas ,vritten, the scene of it i
 laid at a tinle ,vhen 
idolatry ,vas in its infancy, an ackno,vledged novelty, 
e

entially destructive of true religion, arising perhaps ' 
fron1 n1ere ,valltonness of inlagination. In these cir- 
cunlstances, this greater,t of eyils, ,vhich '
lfter,vard
 
laid ,vaste true religion over the face of the earth, 
nlight have been suppressed at once, ,vithout danger 
of mistake or abuse. And one nlight go on to add, 
that if those to 'Vll0l11 tIle care of this belonged, 
instead of serving tl1en1selves of prevailing super- 
stitions, had in all ages and countries opposed thenl 
in their rise; and adhered faithfully to that pri11lltive 
religion, ,vhich ,vas received of old, ::siJlce Juan 'lcas 
lJlaced U1JÚJl earth c,. there could not possibly have 


d Job xxxi. 26-28. 


e JoL xx, ..... 
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been any such difference of opinion concerning the 
Aln1igl1ty Governor of the ,vorld, as could have 
given Hny pretence for tolerating tIle idolatries ,,-hich 
overspread it. On the contrary, his univer:sal nlon.. 
archy lllUst have been ulliversally recognised, and 
the general la,ys of it 1110re ascertained an.d kno\vn. 
than the uIunicipal ones of any particlùar country 
can be. In 
uch a state of religiou, as it could not 
but have been ackllo\vledged by all nlankind, that 
in1nlorality of every sort ,vas di
loyalty to hinI, tlip 
high and lofty One, that inhaùiteth eternity, 'lchose }{{UJle 
i
 IIoly f; so it could not but. llave been nlanife
t, 
that idolatry, in those deterulinate instances of it 
,vas plain rebellion against hiul; and therefore ll1ight 
have been puni
hed as all offence of the llighest kind 
against the SuprenIe ..Authority in nature. 


9 I I. In((lJ1Jlicaùle to lJresenl facts. 
But tllis is in no sort applicable to the present 
state of religion in the \yorld. For if the principle 
of punishing idolatry ,vere 1l0'V adll1itted an10ngsr. 
the several different parties in religion, the ,yeakest 
in every place ,vould run a great risk of being con- 
victed of it; or, ho,vever, heresy èlnd Bchi
n1 ,vould 
soon be found criIlle
 of the san1e nature, and equally 
deserving punisillnent. Thus the spirit of persecu- 
tion \vould range ,vithout any stop or control. but 
,vhat should arise fron1 its ""ant of po,,"er. But 
our religious establislunent disclainls èlll principle
 of 
this kind, and desires not to keep per
ons in its 
COn1111Union, or gain pro
elytes to it, by any other 
lllethods than the Christian ones of argunlent and 
con viction. 


VOL. II. 


f Isaiah 1 vii. [5. 
B b 
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9 12. Recent danger front the Pretender. 
These 11ints nlay serye to renlilld us of the value 
'\"e ought to set upon our cOllstitution in Church 
and State, the advantages of ,vhich are the proper 
subjects of our conl111enloratioll on this day, as his 
l\Iajesty has SllO'Vll 11iulself, not ill ,vords, but in tIle 
,vhole course of his reign, tIle guardian and protector 
of both. And the blessings of 11is reign are not only 
rendered 1110re sensible, but are really lleiglltened, 
by its securing us fronl that Pretender to his cro,vn, 
'VhOlll ,ve had alnlost forgot, till our late danger 
rene,ved our apprehensions; ,vho, ,ve kno,v, is a 
professed enelny to our church; and gro,vn old in 
resentnlents al1d 11laxinls of gOyernnlent directly 
contrary to our civil constitution; nay 11is very claiul 
is founded Î11 principles destructiye of it. Our 
deliyerance and our security fronl this danger, ,vith 
all tIle other blessings of the king's gOyernnlent, are 
so lllany reasons for SU1J1Jliclltions, jJJ"ayers, interce::;::;ions, 
and glring of thanks, to ,vllicll 'vo are exllorted; as 
,veIl as for all other dutiful behaviour to,vards it; 
and sllould also renlind us to tnke care and lllake 
due inlprovenlent of those blessings, by leading, in the 
elljoynlent of thenl, qu iet and lJeaceable lires, in all 
godliness and honesty. 


9 13. Loyalty of the rhurch to rulers. 
The J e,visll churcll offered sacrifices eyen for 
lleathen prÏ1lces to ,,,,hOlll they ,yere in subjection_: 
and tIle prinlitive Christian cIlurch, tIle Cllristian 
sacrifices of supplications è1nd prayers for the pros- 
perity of the elllperor èlud the state; though they 
,vere falsely accused of being enenlies to both, 
because they 'vould 110t join in their idolatrie::;. In 
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conforlnity to these exanlples of the church of God 
in all age
, prayers for the king ilnd those in authority 
under hin1 are part of the daily service of our o,vn. 
And for the day of his inauguratio11 a particular 
service is appointed, ,vhich ,ye are here assenlbled in 
the house of God to celebrate. This is the first duty 
,ve o,ve to kings, and those ,vIlo are in authority 
under then1, that ,ve Blake prayers and thanksgivings 
for theu1. And in it is con1prehended, ,vhat yet 
n1ay be considered as another, paying then1 honour 
and reverence. Praying for thenl is itself an instance 
and expression of this, as it gives then1 a part in 
our 11ighest solenlnities. It also reB1inds us of that 
further honour and reverence ,vhich ,ve are to pay' 
thenl, as occasions offer, throughout the ,vhole course 
of our behaviour. Fear God, honour tlte kin!J g, are 
apostolic precepts; and deslJisiug gorern111ent, and SlJeak- 
ing eril of dignities h, apostolic descriptions of such 
as are 'reserred unto the day of judgnlent to be lJlfllÎslu-'rl i. 
And if these eeil SlJceches are so Ilighly crinlinal, it 
cannot be a thing very innocent to Blake a custonl of 
entertaining ourselves ,vith thenl. 



 14. Le!JitiJJude and illegiti}}l{tfe 01J1Josition. 
Further, if ,ve are to pray, that lce 1Jlay, that it n1ay 
be pernlitted us, to lead (t quiet and lJeacea7Jle life, ,ve 
ought surely to live so, ,vhen by n1eans of a n1ild, equal 
governn1ent, it is pernlitted us; aud be very tllankful, 
first to God, and then to tho:se ,vhon1 he n1akes the 
in
trun1ent
 of so great good to us, and pay then1 
all obedience and duty; though eyery thing be not 
conducted according to our judgn1ent, nor every 
person in elnploynlent ,,
hon1 "',ve nlay think deserv- 


g I Pet. ii. 17. 


h 2 Pet. ii. 10. 
B b 2 


i 2 Pet. ii. 9. 
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ing of it. Indeed opposition, in a legal, regular ,yay, 
to l11easures \vhicll a person thinks \vrong, cannot 
but be allo\ved in a free goverrllllent. It is in 
itself just, and also keeps up the spirit of liberty. 
But opposition, fron1 indirect Illotives, to 111easures 
,vhich he sees to be necessary, is itself in11lloral: 
it keeps up the spirit of licentiousness; is the 
greatest reproach of liberty, and in l11any ways I110st 
dangerous to it; Hnd has beell a principal llleans 
of overturning free governillents. It is \vell too if 
the legal subjection to tIle governn1ent \ve live under, 
,vllich lllay acconlpany such behaviour, be not the 
reverse of Christian su
jection; subjeciion for 1LTath only, 
and nut for conscience sake k. .And one \vho \vishes 
\vell to llis country \vill be\vare ho\v lIe inflan1es 
the C01111110n people against 111eaSUres, \Vllether right 
or \vrong, \vhich they are not judges of. For no 
one call foresee how far suell di
a:ffection \vill extend; 
but everyone sees, that it din1inishes the reverence 
,vhich i::; certainly o\ving to autllority. Our due 
regards to tllese things are indeed in
tances of our 
loyalty, but they are Ìll reality as Hluch in::;tances 
of our patriotislll too. Happy the people \vho live 
under a prince, tIle justice of \VhObe governn1ent 
renders then1 coincident. 


9 IS. The equity of Ollr Church and State a rule 
for lJcrSOJut! conduct. 
LJ.stly, As by the good pruvidence of God \ve \vore 
born under a free govern111ent, and are I11elnbers of 
a pure refornled church \ both of \vhich he has 


k ROllI. xiii. 5. 


1 Butler here adopts, I apprehend, 
t.he language of his day. III the 


early part of 111Y own life (say be- 
fore 1850), it was custolllary 11lore 
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,vondelfully preserved through infinite dangers; if ,ve 
do not take heed to liye like Christians, nor to goyern 
ourselves ,vith decency in those respects in ,vhich ,ve 
are free, ,ve 
hall be a dishonour to both. Both art> 
nlost justly to be valued: but they lllay be valued 
in the ,vrong place. It is no n10re a reconln1enda- 
tion of civil than it is of natural liberty], that it 
nlust put us into a capacity of behaving ill. Let us 
then value our civil constitution, not because it leaves 
us the po,ver of acting as n1ere hunlour and passion 
carries us, in those respects, in ,vhich governnlents 
less free lay nlen under restraints; but for its equal 
la,,,,s, by ,vhich the great are disabled fron1 oppressing 
those belo,v thenl. Let us transfer, each of us, the 
equity of this our ciyil constitution to our ,,,,hole 
personal character; and be sure to be as luuch afraid 
of subjection to nlere arbitrary ,viII and pleasure in 
oursel Yes, a
 to the tlrbitrary "ill of others. For the 
tyranny of our o\vn la,vless passions is the nearest 
and nlost dangerous of all tyrannies. 


9 16. Retrcllcll1uenfs of our oufzcard /religion should 
enhance 1,chctt is Ï1ucard. 
Then as to tIle other part of our constitution; let 
us value it, not because it leaves us at liberty to haye 
as little religion as ,ve please, ,vithout being account- 
able to hun1è1n judicatories; but because it affords us 
the nleans and assistances to ,vorship God according 
to his ,vord; because it exhibits to our yie,v, and 
enforces upon our conscience, genuine Christianity, 


1 :Natura] liberty as opposed to necessity, or fate. 


than now, in the Bidding Prayer, 
to pray for the church of Christ, or 
catholic church, 'and more espe- 


cially for that pure and aposto- 
lical branch of it, to which we 
Lelong.' 
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free from the superstitions ,vith ,vIlicil it is defiled 
in other countries. These superstitions naturally 
tend to abate its force: our professioll of it in its 
purity is a particular call upon us to yield ourselves 
up to its full influence; to be pure in heart Ill; to be 
holy in ail ']1Utnucr of conversation 11. 1\Iuch of the fornz 
of godliness is laid aside alllongst us: this itself should 
admonish us to attend lllore to the pOlcer thereofo. We 
have discarded lllany burdensome cerenlonies: let us 
be the lllore careful to cultivate in,vard religion. We 
have tIlro,vll off a multitude of superstitious practices, 
,vhicil ,vere called good ,vorks: let us the lllore 
abound ill all moral virtues, these being unquestion- 
ably such. Tilus our lives ,viII justify and recolllnlend 
tIle Reformation; and ,ve shall adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour in all things p. 


m 
Iatt. v. 8. 


n I Pet. i. 15. 
l' Titus ii. 10. 


o 2 Tinl. iii. 5. 
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PREACHED BEFORE HIS GRACE CHARLES DUKE OF RICl!- 
MOSD, PRESIDENT, AXD THE GOVERNORS OF THE LO:NDON 
INFIRl\IARY, FOR THE RELIEF OF SICK AND DISEASED 
PERSONS, ESPECIALLY 3IAXUFACTURERS, A
D SEAME
 I
 
l\IERCHÅJ.
T-SERVICE, ETC., AT THE PARISH CHURCH OF 
ST. LAvVRENCE-JEWRY, O
 THURSDAY,. l\IARCH 3 1 , 174.8. 


. . 


And above all things have fervent charity alnong yourselves: for 
charity shall cover the n1ultitude of sins.-I PETER iv. 8. 


-++-- 


9 I. Behaviour 'Jnay render us, though sinful 'in 1nuch, 
prolJer objects of 1nercy. 
A S \ve o\ve our being, and all our faculties, and 
fi the very opportunities of exerting then1, to 
Allnighty God, and are plainly his and not our o,vn, 
\ve are adn1onis11ed, even though \ve should 7lat"c 
done all those things uJlich are c01Junanded us, to say, 
TVe are unprofitaùle sercants <\ And \vith n1uch deeper 
hUlnility must \ve make this 
lckno,v]edgment, \Vhell 
\ve consider in ho\v llzany things 1ce l[([t"e ctll offended b. 
But still the behaviour of such creatures as 111en, 
highly crin1inal in son1e respects, n1ay yet in others 
be such as to render them the proper objects of n1ercy, 


a Luke xvii. 10. 


b James iii. 2. 
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nud, our Saviour does not decline saying, thought 'lforth!} 
of it c. And, conforlnably to our natural senBe of 
things, tIle scripture is very express, tllat 111ercy, 
forgiveness, and, in gelleral, charity to our fello,v.. 
creatures, has this efficacy in a. very 11igh degree. 



 2. SlJecia1 reason for charity, to 11lake (I1nends. 
Several copious and renlote reasons have beell 
alleged, ,vhy SUCll pre..enlinence is giyen to this grace 
or yirtue; sonle of great inlportance, and llone of 
thenl perhaps ,vithout its ,veight. But the proper 
one seenlS to be yery short and obvious, that by 
fervent cllarity, ,vith a course of beneficence pro.. 
ceeding fronl it, a persoll 111ay nlake alllends 1 for the 
good he has blanlably onlitted, and tIle injuries 
lIe lIas done, so far, as tllat society ,vould have no 
denland up 011 hilll for SUCll his nlisbehaviour; nor 
consequently ,vould justice llave any in behalf of 
society, ,vhatever it nlight have upon other accounts. 
Tllus by feryent cllarity he 111ay even l1lerit forgive.. 
ness of nlen: and this See111S to afford a very singular 
reason ,vhy it 111ay be graciously granted 11inl by 
God; a yery singular reason, the Christian covenant 
of pardon al,vays supposed, ,vhy divine justice should 
pernlit, alld divine l1lercy appoint, that such his 
charity should be ëlllo,ved to corer the nutltitude of sins. 


9 3. Charity 1S not 1nere good..lr'lJuour,o it'llieh need not 
in?lJ1y judgnlent. 
And this reason leads nle to observe, ,vhat scrip.. - 
ture and the ,vhole nature of the thing sho,vs, that 


c Luke xx. 35. 


1 See inf. 
 25: 'I can mean only to our fe1l0w-creatures.' 
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the charity here n1eant n1ust be such hearty love 
to our fello,v-creatures, as produceth a settled en- 
deavour to pron10te, according to the best of our 
judgn1ent, their real lasting good, both present and 
future; and not that ea
ine

 of tell1per, ,vhich ,vith 
peculiar propriety i
 expressed by the ,vord !Juod P 
luuuour, and is a sort of benevolent instinct left to 
itself, ,vithout the direction of our judgn1ent. For 
this kind of good-hu1110ur is so far froIn 111aking the 
an1ends before 111entioned, that, though it be agree- 
able in conyersatiol1, it is often n10st 111ischieyous 
in every other intercourse of life; and al,vays puts 
n1en out of a capacity of doing the good they n1ight, 
if they could ,,"i.thstand iU1portunity, and the sight 
of di
tress, ,vhen the case requires they should be 
,vithstood; 111any instances of ,yhich case daily OCCU.l", 
both in public and private. Nor is it to be supposed. 
that ,ve can any 1110re pron1ote the lasting good of 
our fello,v-creatures, by acting fron1 n1ere kind in- 
clinations, ,vithout considering ,vhat are the proper 
111eanS of pron10ting it, than that ,ve can attain our 
O'Vl1 personal good, by a thoughtless pursuit of every 
thing ,vhich pleases us. For the love of our neigh- 
bour, as n1uch as self-love, the social affections, as 
n1uch as the private ones, fron1 their very nature, 
require to be under the direction of our judgn1ent. 
Yet it i
 to be ren1en1bered, that it does in no sort 
becoll1e sucl1 a creature as man to harden hin1self 
against the distresses of his neighbour, except ,vhere 
it is really 11ecessary; and that even ,veIl-disposed 
persons 111ay run into great perplexities, and great 
111istakes too, by being over-solicitous in distingui:shing 
,vhat are the 1110st proper occasions for their charity, 
or ,vho the greatest objects of it. And therefore, af; 
on the one side ,ve are obliged to take son1e care 
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not to squander that ,vhich, one nlay say, belong::; 
to the poor, as ,ve shall do, unless ,ve cOlnpetently 
satisfy ourselves beforehand, that ,vhat we put to our 
account of charity ,viII answer some good purpose; 
so 011 the other side, wIlen ,ve are competelltly satis- 
fied of this, in any particular instance before us, ,ve 
ought by no means to neglect SUCll present oppor- 
tunity of doing good, under the notion of Inaking 
further inquiries: for of these delays there ,viII be 
no elld. 


9 4. Excellence of the Charity nOlO under Icielc. 
Having thus briefly laid before you the ground 
of that singular efficacy, ,vhicll the text ascribes to 
cllarity in. general; obviated the. objection against its 
having this efficacy; and distinguished the virtue 
itself fronl its counterfeits; let us no, v proceed to 
observe the genuineness and excellency of the par- 
ticular charity, ,vhich ,ve are here nlet together to 
promote. 
Medicine and every other relief, under the calanl'lty 
of bodily diseases and casualties, 110 less tilall the daily 
necessaries of life, are natural provisions, whicll God 
has 111ade for our present indigent state; and ,vhich 
lle has granted in COlnmOll to the children of nlen, 
,vllether they be poor or rich: to the rich by inherit- 
ance, or acquisition; and by their hands to the dis- 
abled poor. 
Nor can there be any doubt, but that public in- 
firnlàrie
 are the n1.ost effectual means of adlninis- 
tering SUCll relief; besides tllat tlley are attended 
,vitll incidental advantages of great Î1nportance: both 
,vhich things have been fully sho\vn, and excellently 
enforced, Î1l the annual sermons UpOll this and the 
like occasions. 
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9 5. J4s to foreigners; and otherzcise. 


But indeed public infirlnaries are not only the best, 
they are the only possible 111eans by ,vhich the pOOl
, 
especially in this city, can be provided, in any COIll- 
petent measure, ,vith the several kinds of assistance, 
,vhicll lJodily diseases (liul casualties require. Not to 
111ention poor foreigners; it i
 obvious no other pro- 
vision can be 1nade for poor strangers out of the 
country, ,vhen they are overtaken by these calal11ities, 
as they often Inust be, ,vhilst they are occasionally 
attending their affairs in this centre of business. But 
even the poor ,vho <.t1"e settled here are in a 11lanner 
strangers to the people among
t 'Vh0I11 they live; 
and, ,vere it not for this provi
ion, 111ust unavoidably 
be neglected, in the hurry and concourse around 
thel11, and be left unobserved to languish in sickness, 
and suffer extrenlely, 111ucll 1110re than they could 
in less populous places; ,vhere everyone is kno,vn 
to everyone; and any great distress presently be- 
comes the C0l11l110n talk; and where also poor fal11ilies 
are often under the particular protection of SOlne or 
other of their rich neighbours, in a very different 
,yay from ,vhat is coml110nly the case here. Obser- 
vations of this kind sho,v, that there is a peculiar 
occasion, and even a neces:sity, in such a city as 
this, for public infi.rl11aries, to ,vhicIl easy ad1nittance 
1nay be had; and here in ours no security is required, 
1101" any sort of gratification allo\ved; and that they 
ought to be lllultiplied, or enlarged, proportionably 
to the increase of our inhabitants: for to this the 
increase of the poor ,viII al ,va ys bear proportion; 
though less in ages of sobriety and diligence, and 
greater in ages of profusion and debauchery. 
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9 6. OlJjection to lJf'o'fision for the 1)001", 1nost futile. 
No,v though nothing, to be called all objection in 
the ""vay of argunlent, can be alleged against thus 
providing for poor sick people, in the properest, in- 
deed the only ,yay Î11 ,vhicll they can be provided 
for; yet persons of too severe tenlpers can, even 
upon this occasion, talk in a ll1anner, ,vhich, contrary 
surely to their intention, 11as a very 111alignant in- 
fluence upon the spirit. of charity-talk of the ill- 
deserts of the poor, the good uses they ll1ight lllake 
of being let to suffer lnore tllan they do, under dis- 
tresses ,vhicll they bring upon thenlselves, or 11o,vever 
11light, by diligence and frugality, provide against; and 
the idle uses they lnay ll1ake of kno,ving beforehand 
that they shall be relieved in case of those distresses. 
Indeed tllere is such a thing as a prejudice against 
thenl, arising frolll their very state of poverty, ,vhich 
ought greatly to be guarded against; a kind of pre- 
judice, to whicil perhaps 1110St of us, upon son1e 
occasions, and ill SOllle degree, nlay inattentively be 
liable, but ,vllich pride al1d interest 11lay easily ,york 
up to a settled llatred of then1; the utter reverse 
of that all1iable part of the cllaracter of Job, that he 
l[,((S (t father to the l)oor d. But it is undoubtedly fit, 
that such of them as are good and industrious should 
have the satisfaction of kno,ving beforehand, that they 
sllall be relieved under diseases aud casualties: and 
those, it is 1110st obvious, ought to be relieved pre- 
ferably to others. 



 7. Case of the 1Jlisconclucted. 
But these others, ,vho are ll0t of that good char- 
acter, migllt possibly have the apprehension of those 
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calanlities in $0 great a degree, as ,vould be very 
lnischievous, èlnd of no service, if they tllought they 
111Ust be left to perish under then1. And though 
their idleness and extravagance are very inexcusable, 
and ought by all reasonable nlethods to be restrained; 
and they are highly to be blanled for not 11laking 
S0111e proyision against age and supposable disasters, 
,vhen it is in their po,ver; yet it is not to be desired, 
that the anxieties of avarice should be (ldded to the 
natural inconveniences of poverty. 


9 8. lJIisdirected indulgences COJJll)(dible u;ith neglect. 
It is said, that our COlnlnOl1 fault to,vards the poor 
i
 110t harshne
s, but too great lenity and indulgence. 
And if allo,ving then1 in debauchery, idlene
s, and 
open beggary; in drunkenness, profane cursing and 
s\vearing in our streets, nay in our houses of correc- 
tion; if this be lenity, there is doubtless a great 
deal too 111uch of it. And such lenity to,vards the 
poor i
 very consistent ,vith the nl08t cruel neglect
 
of thenl, in the extrenle l1lisery to \vhich those vices 
reduce thenl. No\v though this last certainly is not 
our general fault; yet it cannot be said everyone 
is free frOll1 it. For this reason, and that nothing, 
,vhich has :::;0 nluch as the shado\v of an objection 
ag<lin
t our public charities, 11lay be entirely passed 
over, you ,viII give 111e leave to consider a littl.e the 
supposed case above 111elltioned, though possibly sonle 
l1lay think it unnecessary, thi1t of persons reduced 
to poverty and distress by their o\vn faults. 
Instances of this there certainly ilre. But it ought 
to be very distinctly observed, that in judging ,vhich 
are such, \ve are liable to be nlÌ
taken: and lllore 
liable to it, in judging to \vhat degree those are faulty, 
,vho really are so in S0111e degree. 
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9 9. JJTe CX1Jcct too 1Jluch fronl the jJoor. 
Ho,vever, ,ve should al,vays look ,vith Inildness 
upon tIle behaviour of the poor: and be sure not to 
expect l110re fron1 thenl than can be expected, in 
a l1loderate ,yay of considering things. "\Ve should 
he for,vard, l10t only to adnlit and encourage the good 
deserts of sucll as do ,veIl, hut like,vise as to those 
of theln ,vho do not, be ever ready to l1lake due 
allo,vances for their bad education, or, ,vhich is the 
san1e, their having Ilad none; for ,vllat may be o,ving 
to the ill exanlple of their superiors, as ,veIl as conl- 
pallions, and for tenlptations of all kinds. And re- 
111enlber al,vays, that be l1len'S vices wI1at they ,viII, 
they llave not forfeited their clainl to relief under 
11ecessities, till they llaye forfeited tlleir liyes to 
justice. 


9 10. ReJnedies are not to be lcithheld fron
 
self-sought c
'ils. 
Our heavenly Father is kiud to the unthanl-tful and to 
the ceil; and sendcth his rain on the just and on the 
'Unjust e. And, in inlitation of hinl, our Saviour ex- 
pressly requires, that our beneficence be pronliscuous. 
But ,ve llave nloreover the divine exalnple for reliev- 
ing those distresses ,vhicll are brought upon persons 
by their o,vn faults; and this is exactly the case 
,ve are considering. Indeed the general dispensation 
of Christiani(y is an exanlple of this; for its general 
design is to saye us fronl 'our sins, and the punish- 
111ents ,vhicIl ,,,"ould have Leen tIle just consequence of 
them. But the diyine exanlple in tIle daily course 
of nature is a nlore obyious and sensible one. And 
thougIl the natural nliseries ,vhicll ar
 foreseen to be 


e l\Iatt. Y. 45; Luke vi. 35. 
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annexed to a vicious course of life are providentially 
intended to prevent it, in the saBle nlanner as civil 
penalties are intended to prevent civil crin1es; yet 
those n1iseries, those natural 'penalties adn1it of and 
receive natural reliefs, no le
s than any other nliseries, 
,,,,hich could not have been fore
een or prevented. 
Charitable providence then, thus n1anifested in the 
cour::;e of nature, ,vhich is the exan1ple of our heavenly 
Father, most evidently leads us to relieve, not only 
such distresses as ,vere unavoidable, but also such 
as people by tl1eir o\"'n faults 11ave brought upon 
then1sel ves. The case is, that ,ve cannot judge in 
,vhat degree it ,vas intended they should suffer, by 
considering ,vhat, in the natural course of things, 
,,,,ould be the ,vhole bad consequences of their faults, 
if those consequences ,,,,ere llot prevented, ,vhen 
nature has provided n1eans to prevent great part of 
then1. "T e cannot, for instance, estiulate ,vhat degree 
of present sufferings God has annexed to drunken- 
11ess, by considering the diseases ,vhich follo,v fronl 
this vice, as they \vould be if they adlnitted of no 
reliefs or ren1edies; but by considering the reu1ain- 
ing 11lisery of those diseases, after the application of 
such renledies as nature has provided. 


9 II. The reliefs, like the eriTs, are lJforidential. 
For a
 it is certain on the one side, that those 
di
ea
e
 are providential corrections of intenlperance, 
it is as certain on the other, that the ren1edies are pro- 
yidential 11litigations of thos
 corrections; and alto- 
gether as n1uch providential, ,,,,hen adnlinistered by 
tile good hand of charity in the case of our neighbour, 
as ,,,,hen adn1ini
tered by self-love in our O'Vl1. Thus 
the pain, Hnd danger, and other distresses of sickness 
and poverty re111aining, after all the charitable relief 
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,vhich call be procured; and the lllany uneasy cir- 
cunlstances ''lhich cannot but accolnpany that relief, 
thougIl distributed ''lith all supposable llunlanity; 
these are the llatural corrections of idleness and 
debauchery, supposing these vices brought on those 
llliseries. And very severe corrections they are: and 
tlley ought not to be increased by ,vithholding that 
relief, or by harshness in the distribution of it. Cor- 
rections of all kinds, even the nlost necessary ones, 
lnay easily exceed tlleir proper bound: and ,vhen they 
do so, they becollle nliscllievous; and lllischievous 
ill the lneasure they exceed it. And the natural 
corrections ,vhicll ,ve have been speaking of ''lould 
be excessive, if the natural lllitigations provided for 
thenl ,vere not adnlinistered. 


9 12. The religious organisation 
n infirlnaries. 
Then persons ,vho are so scrupulously apprehen- 
8ive of every thing ,vhich call possibly, in the nlost 
indirect nlanner, encourage idleness and vice, (,vhich, 
by the ,yay, any thing nlay accidentally do,) ougIlt 
to turn their thoughts to tIle nloral and religious 
tendency of infirnlaries. The religious lnanner in 
,vhich they are carried on has itself a direct tendency 
to bring the subject of religion into the consideration 
of those ,vIloln they relieve; and, in SOlne degree, 
to recolnmencl it to their love and practice, as it i
 
productive of so nlucll good to thenl, as restored 
ease and health, and a capacity of resunling their 
several enlploynlents. It is to virtue ànd. religion, 
they l1lay l1lildly be adnlonished, that they are in-' 
debted for their relief. And this, anlongst other 
adlnonitions of their spiritual guide, and the quiet 
and order of their house, out of the ,yay of bad 
exalnples, together ''lith a regular course of devotion, 
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,vhich it ,vere greatly to be ,vished nlight be daily; 
these nleans, it is to be lloped, ,vith the C0l111ll0n 
grace of God, nl<1Y enforce deeply UpOl1 their con- 
sciences tho
e serious considerationð, to ,vhich a ::;tate 
of affliction naturally renders the n1Ïnd attentive, and 
that they ,viII return, as frolll a religious retreë1t, to 
their several enlploYlnents in the ,yorld, ,yith lasting 
Ï1llpre

ions of piety in their hearts. By such united 
advantages, ,vhich theðe poor creatures CëUl in no sort 
have any other ,,"'ay, very renlarkable reforlllations 
have been ,vrought. 


9 13. BO()jJl renutins for iJJljJ}"orcnlfJd. 
Persons of the 
trictest characters thérefore ,votlld 
give a nlore satisfactory proof, not to the ,yorld, but 
to their o,vn consciences, of their desire to suppress 
vice and idleness, by setting thenlselves to cultivate 
the religious part of the institution of infirnlaries, 
,yhich, I think, ,yould adlllit of great inlproven1ents; 
than by allo,ving thenl
elves to talk in a lllal1ner 
,vhich tend
 to diðcountenance either the institution 
itself, or allY particular branch of it. 


9 1-1-. SOJJIC cacil at these alJ1Jea18. 
Adn1itting then the usefulness and necessity of 
these kinds of charity, ,vhich indeed cannot be 
denied; yet erery thing has its bounds. And, in the 
spirit of severity before mentioned, it is Ì1uagined, 
that lJeolJle are enough disl)oðed
 such, it seenlS, is the 
present turn, to contribute largely to thenl. And some, 
,vhether fro1l1 dislike of the charities the1l1
elves, or 
froll1 nlere profligateness, think these fornntl reconl JJle/l- 
dations of the1}
 at church erery year 1night fery lfell be 
sj)(lred. 
VOL. II. C C 
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9 IS. A stated order is desiraùle: and charity should 
. ['e a:5ðociatcd 1cith decotion. 
But surely it is desirable, tIlat a custo11l3;ry ,yay 
should be kept open for ren10ving prejudices as they 
111ay arise against tl1ese institutions; for rectifying 
HUY n1isrepre
entatioI1
 ,vhicll lllay, at any tilne, be 
nlade of then1; and infornling the public of any 
lle,v emergencies; as ,veIl as for repeatedly enforcing 
the kno,vl1 obligations of charity, and tIle excelleI1cy 
of this particular kil1d of it. Then sern10ns, you 
kno,v, 3Il1ongst protestants, al,vays of course accon1- 
pany tIlese n10re 
olen1l1 appearances in the hou
e 
of God: nor ,viII these latter be kept up ,vithout 
the other. N ü"\v public devotions sIlould ever attend 
èlnd consecrate public charities. And it \vould be 
a sad presage of the decay of these cllarities, if ever 
tlley sllould cease to be profé
sedly carried on in 
the fear of God, and upon the principles of religion. 
It n13)'" be added, that real cIlaritable persons ,viII 
approve of these frequent exhortations to cllarity, eveu 
thougIl they sI10uld be conscious that they do not 
then1selves stand in need of then1, upon account of 

ucl1 as do. And such call possibly have no rigI1t 
to con1plain of being too often adn10nisl1ed of tl1eir 
duty, till they are pleased to practise it. It is true 
indeed, 'ye llave the sati
fèlction of seeing a spirit 
of beneficence preynil, in a yery cOllllllendable degree, 
anlongst all ranks of people, and in a very distin- 
gui
hed n1tll1ner in 
on1e per
uns anlongst the highe
t ; 
yet it is evident, too nlàny of all ranks are very de- 
ficient in it, ,vho are of great ability, and of 'VhOlll 
n1ucll nligllt be expected. Though every thing there- 
fore ,yere done in behalf of the poor ,vhich i
 ,vanted, 
yet these persons ought repeatedly to be told, Ilo,v 
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highly blanlable they are for letting it be done \vith- 
out them; and done by persons, of \VhOnl great 
nU111bers must have Hluch less ability than they: 


9 16. In estinuding gifts and needs, girers are as 
pa rtial as 'rece i re rs. 
But ,vhoever can really think, tllat the necessi- 
ties of the di
abled poor are sufficiently provided for 
already, I1lu
t be strangely prejudiced. If one ,,"'ere to 
send you to thenl tllelnselves to be better infornled, 
you \vould readily ans\ver, that their denlands ,yould 
be very extravagant; that persons are not to be 
their O'Vl1 judges in clainls of justice, Inuch less in 
those of 
harity. You then, I è\nl speaking to the 
hard people above lllentioned, you are to judge, ,vhat 
provision is to be nlade for the necessitous, so far 
as it depends upon your contributions. But ought 
you not to remel1lber that you are interested, that you 
are parties in the affair as ,veIl as they. For is not thè 
giver as really so as the receiver -? And a::; tllere i
 
danger that the receiver ,viII err one ,yay, is there 
not danger that the giver nlay err the other '"? since 
it is not I1latter of arbitrary choice, ,vhich has no 
rule, but nlatter of real equity, to be considered as 
in the pre
ence of God, \vhat provision shall be nlade 
for the poor? And therefore, though you are your- 
selves the only judges, ,vhat you ,viII do in their 
behalf, for the case adnlits no other; yet let 111e 
tell you, you ,viII not be iUlpartial, you ,yill not be 
equitable judges, until you have guarded again
t the 
influence ,vhich intere
t is apt to have upon your 
judgnlent, and cultivated ,vithin you the spirit of 
charity to balance it. Then you ,viII see the various 
relllaining necessities \vhich call for relief. But that 
there are nlany such lllust be evident at first sight 
C c 2 
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to the 1110St careless observer, \vere it only frolll 
hence, tilat botil this and tIle otllcr 110spitals are 
often obliged to reject poor objects \vhicll offer, evell 
for \vant of roonl, or \vards to contain tilenl. 


9 17. lJIltch beneficence exists, and lJluch good is dOlle. 
Not\vithstanding 11lany persons Ilave need of these 
adnlonitions, yet there is a good 
pirit of beneficence, 
as I observed, pretty gellerally prevailing. Alld I 
11lUSt congratulate you upon the great success it has 
givell to the particular good work before us; great, 
I think, beyond all exalllple for tIle tinle it llas sub- 
sisted. Nor \vould it be unsuitable to the present 
occasion to recount tIle particulars of tllis 
UCCébS. 
For the necessary accoll111lodations \vhicil IIHve beel} 
provided, and the nU111bers who have been relieved, 
in so sI10rt a time, cannot but give Iligh reputation 
to tIle London Infirl1lary. Alld the reputation of 
any particular charity, like credit in trade, is so nlucll 
real advantage, \vitilout tIle inconveniencéb to \vhich 
tllat is sonletimes liable. It \vilI bring in contribu- 
tions for its support; and men of character, as tlley 
shall be \vanted, to as::;ist ill the 111a.nagenlent of it; 
111en of skill ill the professions, 111en of conduct ill 
business, to perpetuate, ilnprove, and bring it to per- 
fection. So that you, tIle contributors to this charity, 
and 11101"e especially tllose of yon by \vhose inllnediate 
care and econonlY it is in so high repute, are en- 
couraged to go on \vitil yuur labour of lore f, not only 
by the present good, whicil you see iB here done, 
but likewise by the prospect of \vhat \vill probably 
be done, by your nleans, in future tilllOS, \vhen this 
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infirmary shall beco111e, as I hope it "\vill, no le
s 
reno,vned than the city in ,vhich it is established. 


9 18. JTet the stint of SlllJ1Jly shocks lunuauit y. 
But to see ho,y far it is fronl being yet conlplete, 
for want of contributions, one need only look upon 
the settled rules of the house for adnlission of lJatients. 
See there the linIitations ,vhich necessity prescribes, 
a
 to the persons to be adnlitted. Read but that 
one order, though others 111ight be 111entioned, that 
nune 
cho are judged to be in an llsth1Jlat ie, cOnSluJll)!i re, 
or dying condition be aclJnitted on any account 2chatso- 
e
'er. Harsh as these ,yords sound, they proceed out 
of the 11louth of Charity herself. Charity pronounces 
it to Le Letter, that poor creature:.;, ,vho Inight receive 
nluch ease and relief, should be denied it, if their 
case does not adnlit of recovery, rather than that 
others, ,vhose case does adnlit of it, be left to perish. 
But it shocks hunlanity to hear such an alternative 
ll1entioned; and to think, that there should be a 
necessity, as there is at present, for such restrictions, 
in one of tIle nlost beneficent and best 11lanaged 
schelnes in the ,vorld. May nlore nunlerous or larger 
contributions, at length, open a door to such as the
è ; 
that ,vhat renders their case in the highest degree 
conlpa
sionable, their languishing under incurable 
diseases, nlay no longer exclude then1 fronl the house 
of nlercy! 


9 19. Sf oJJze through neglect 1.cant '1neans to be 
bonnt i.ful. 
But besides the persons to ,vhonl I have been no,v 
lllore particularly speaking, there are others, ,vho do 
not cast about for excuses for not contributing to the 
relief of the nece:s
itous; perhaps are rather dispo
ed 
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to relieve then1; 'v 110 yet are not so careful as they 
ought to be, to put thenlselyes into a capacity of 
doing it. For ,ve are as really accountable for not 
doing the good ,vhicil ,ve l11ight have in our po,ver 
to do, if ,ye ,vould nlanage our affairs ,vith prudence, 
as ,ve are for not doing the good ,vhicll is in our 
po,ver no,v at present. And I1ence arise the obliga- 
tiûnR of econonlY upon people in the Ilighest, as ,veIl 
as in the lo,ver stations of life, in order 'to enable 
then1::;elves to do that good, ,vhicI1, ,vithout econonlY, 
botil of then1 must be incapable of; evel1 though 
,vithout it they could an
wer tIle strict de111ands of 
justice; ,vI1ich yet ,ve find neither of then1 can. 
1 
good Juan sholceth farour, and lendcfh; and, to enable 
him::-self to do so, he lcill guide his ajj'airs 
cifh discrctioJl go. 
For Vlant of this, .Ill any a one has reduced his fan1ily 
to the necessity of asking relief fron1 those public 
charities, to ,vhicll he might have left theln in a con- 
dition of largely contributing. 


9 20. HOlD care for our (r{fairs 1Jlay be charity. 
A
 eCOn0111Y is the duty of all per
ol1s, ,vithout 
exceptiol1, frugality and diligence are duties ,vllicil 
particularly belong to the lniddle as ,veIl as lo,ver 
rallks of Inen; and l110re particularly still to person
 
in trade and con11l1erce, ,vhatever tlleir fortulles be. 
For trade and conlmerce cannot other,vise be carried 
on, but is plainly inconsistent with idlene

 ê1l1d pro- 
fusion: thougll indeed ,vere it Oilly fronl regard to 
propriety, and to avoid being absurd, everyone should 
confornl his belHtviour to what his situation in life 
,requires, ,vithout ,vllicll tIle order of society must 
'be broken in upon. And considering how inherited 


g Psahn cxii. 5. 
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riches clnd a life of leisure are oftcn employed, the 
generality of mankind have cause to be thankful that 
their station exenlpts then1 frolll 80 great teulpta- 
tions; that it engages them in a soLer care of their 
expenses, and in a course of application to busines
: 
especially as these virtues, nloreover, tend to giye 
then1, "'That is an excellent ground,york for all others, 
a stayed equality of temper 
lnd C0l11nland of their 
passions. But ,vhen a Illan is diligent and frugal, 
in order to have it in his po,ver to do good; ,vhen 
he is Inore industrious, or 1110re sparing perhaps than 
his circumstances necessarily require, th:at he l1lay 
lUire to [lire to hint that Ileedeth h,. ,vhen he htbours ill 
order to SUP1Jorl the 'u;eak i,. such care of his affair
 
is itself charity, and the actual beneficence ,vhich it 
enables hÎIn to practise is additional charity. 


9 21. These oùligations not ({deqìl((if
7!J recof}Jlised. 
You "Till easily see ,vhy I insist thus upon these 
things, because I ,vould particularly reCOlnlnend the 
good ,york before us to all rank
 of people in thi
 
great city. And I tllink I have rea
on to do so, fronl 
the conlideration, that it very particularly belongs 
to tllenl to pronlote it. The gospel indeed teaches us 
to look upon eyery one in distress as our neighbour, 
yet neighbourhood in the literal sense, ëlnd like,vi
e 
several other circun1stances, are providential reC01l1- 
111endations of such and 
uch charities, and excite- 
nlents to thenl; ,vithout ,vhich the necessitous "Toulc! 
suffer 111uch nlore than they do at present. For our 
general disposition to benehcence ,vould not be suffi- 
ciently directed, and in other respects ,vould be very 
ineffectual, if it ,vere not called forth into action by 


h Ephes. iv. 28. 


i Acts xx. 35. 
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SOlne or other of those providential circulllstances, 
,vhicll forIH particular relations bet,veen the rich and 
the poor, and are of course regarded by everyone 
in sonle degree. But tllough ll1allY per
ons alllong 
you, botll in the ,yay of contributions, and in other 
,vays no less ubeful, have done even more than ,vas 
to be expected, yet I must be allo,ved to say, that 
I do not tllink the relation the inhabitants of this 
city bear to the persons for 'VI10lll our infirmary wa
 
prillcipally desiglled, is sufficiently attended to by 
the generality; ,vhicll nlay be o,ving to its late 
establishnlent. 


9 22. The lJatients are Teally our serrauts. 
It is, you know, designed prillcipally for diseased 
1nanufacturers, searnen in 1nerchan t-serrice, and their wires 
and children: and 1Joor IJnanufacturers conlprellend all 
,vho are enlployed ill any labour ,vhatever belonging 
to trade and conl111erce. TIle description of these 
objects SllO'VS tlleir relation, and a very near one 
it is, to you, nlY neigllbours, the inllabitants of this 
city. If any of your d0111estic servants ,vere disabled 
by sickness, there is nOlle of you but ,vould think 
hinlself bound to do s0111e,vhat for tlleir relief. N o'v 
tIlese seanlen and 111anufacturer
 are employed in your 
imnlediate business. They are servants of merchants, 
and other prillcipal traders; as 111ucll your servants 
as if they lived under your roof: tllOUgll by tlleir 
not doing so, the relation is less in sight. And sup- 
posing tlley do not all depelld upon traders of lo,ver 
rank in exactly tIle sallle manner, yet 11lany of then1 
do; and tlley have all connections ,vitll you, ,vhicll 
give thelll a clainl to your cllarity preferably to 
strangers. They are indeed servants of the public: 
and so are all industrious poor people as ,veIl as 
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they. But that does not hinder the latter fron1 
being n10re inln1ediatel y yours. And as their being 
servants to the public is a general reconlnlendation 
of this charity to all other persons, so their being 
n10re in1n1ediately yours is, surely, a particular reCOlll- 
Inendation of it to you. N ot\vithstanding all this, 
I \vill not take upon n1e to :-5ëlY, that eyery one of 
you is blanlable \yho does not contribute to your 
infirll1ary, for yours it is in a peculiar sense; but 
I ,viII say, that those of you \vho do are highly 
cOl1lnlendable. I \vilI say Inore, that you pron10te 
a very excellent ,york, \vhich your particular station 
is a providential call upon you to pr01110te. And 
there can be no stronger reason than thi
 for doing 
any thing, except the one reason, that it ,,,,ould be 
crinlinal to onlit it. 


9 23. Jo-Ill vound to contriùute; 11l0re or less. 
These considerations, n1ethinks, l1light induce eyery 
trader of higher rank in this city to becon1e a sub- 
scriber to the infirn1ary \vhich is nauled fronl it; 
and others of you to contribute sonle\vhat yearl.y to 
it, in the ,yay in ,vhich sl1laller contributions are 
given. This \yould be a most proper offering out 
of your increase to hinl, \vhose blessiNg '}}l(lketh rich k. 
Let it be 1110re or less, Ei
ery 'lnan according as he 
lJllJ]Joseth in his heart,. not grudgingly, or of necessity: 
for God lOi
eth a chee}ful giver I. 
The large benefactions of sonle persons of ability 
ll1ay be necessary in the first establishnlent of a public 
charity, and are greatly useful after,vards in Dlain- 
taining it: but the expenses of this before us, in 
the extent and degree of perfection to \vhich one 


k Prove x. 22. 


1 2 Cor. ix. ï. 
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\vould Ilope it nlight be brought, cannot be effectually 
supported, any l1l0re than the expenses of civil govern- 
lllent, \vithout the contribution of great nUl1lbert;. 
You have already the assistance of persons of 11Ïghe
t 
rank and fortune, of \vhicil tIle list of our governors, 
and the present appearance, are illustrious exal1lples. 
And their assistance would be far froln lessening by 
a general cOlltribution to it 
-tlnongst yourselves. On 
the contrary, the general contribution to it al1longst 
yourselves, ,vhich I have been proposing, ,,","ould give 
it still higher repute, and nlore invite SUCII persons 
to continue their assistance, Hnd accept the honour 
of being Ül its direction. For tIle greatest persons 
receive honour froln taking the direction of a good 
,york, as tiley like,vise give honour to it. And by 
tilese concurrent endeavours, our infirnlary might at 
length be brought to ans,ver, in SOlne cOInpetent 
I1leaSUre, to the occasions of our city. 


9 24. Here lie8 the ùest lJrerogative of riches. 
Blessed are tlley ,vho enlploy tileir riches in pro- 
moting so excellent a design. The tenlporal advan- 
tages of theln are far from cOIning up, in enjoyment, 
to \vhat tlley prolnise at a distance. But the dis- 
tinguished privilege, the prerogative of riches, is, that 
they increase our po,ver of doing good. This is their 
proper use. In proportioIl as IlleI1 make this use 
of theIn, they inlitate Aimigilty God; and cooperate 
together ,vith hin1 in pronloting the Ilappiness of the 
,vorld; aIld lllay expect the nlost favourable judg- 
lnent, ,vhicll tileir case ,viII adnlit of, at tIle last- 
day, upon the general, repeated maxinl of tIle gospel, 
that ,ve shall thell be treated ourselves as ,ve no'v 
treat others. TIley have moreover tIle prayers of all 
good men, those of then1 particularly ,vholn they 
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have befriended; and, by such exercise of charity, 
they improve ,vithin theulselves the tell1per of it, 
,vhich i
 the yery tenlper of heaven. Consider next 
the peculiar force ,vith ,vhich this bran ell of charity
 
alnl
giving, is reconlmended to us in these ,vords
 
He that hath lJity 'lflJon the lJvOJ' lendeth unto the Lord nl : 
and in these of our Saviour, 1 T erily I say Uldo you, 
IJlasJJlllch as yc ha re done it, relieved the 
ick and 
needy, unto one of the lcast of these JJlY ùrethren, lIe 
ha vp dnne it unto 1ne n. Be\vare you do not explain 
a,vay these passages of scripture, under the notion, 
that they l1ave bee
 made to 
erve superstitious pur- 
po
es: but ponder then1 fairly in your heart; and 
you ,viii feel thenl to be of irresistible ,veight. 


9 25. TTre should be stÙnulatcd by nul' 8ense of sin. 



astly, let us relnenlber, in ho,v Inèlny instances ,ve 
have all left undone those things ,vhich ,ve ought to 
have done, and done those things ,vhich ,ve ought not 
to have done. No,v \vhoever has a serious sense of 
thi
 ,viII nlost earnestly desire to 
upply the good, 
,vhich he ,vas obliged to have done, but haB not, 
and undo the evil ,vhich he has done, or neglected 
to prevent; and ,vhen that is ilnpracticable, to ll1ake 
alnends, in sonle other ,yay for his offences-I can 
Inean only to our fello,v-creatures. To ll1ake alnends, 
in 
onle ,yay or other, to a particular person, against 
'Vh0111 ,ve 11ave offended, either by positive injury, or 
by neglect; is an express condition of our obtaining 
forgiveness of God, ,vllen it is in our po,ver to make 
it. And ,vhen it is not, surely the next best thing 
is to Inake alnends to society by fervent charity, Ì11 


m Provo xix. 17. 


n l\Iatt. xxv. 40. 
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a course of doing good: ,vhich riches, as I obseryed. 
put yery 111uch \vithil1 our po,ver. 



 26. TllP nÛseraùle choice of the dissolute and }Jziserl!J. 
Ho,v unhapp.y a choice then do those rich 111en 
Inake, ,vho sacrifice all these higl1 prerogatiyes of 
their state, to the ,vretched purpo
es of di:::;soluteness 
and yanity, or to the sordid itch of lleaping up, to no 
purpose at all; ,vhilst in the Inean tin1e they stand 
charged ,vith the inlportant trust, in ,vllic11 they are 
thus unfaithful, and of ,vllich a strict account re111ains 
to be giyell! 
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Y I. GeJleral decay of religion,. zeal jòr Jll'!Jatioll. 
I T is inlpossible for lne, nlY brethren, upon our 
first lueeting of this kind, to forbear lalllenting 
,vith you the general decay of religion in this nation; 
,yhich is no,v observed by eyery one, and has been 
for sonIC tÏ1ne the cOlnplaint of all serious per
on
 I. 
The influence of it is 1110re and nlore ,vearillg out 
of the lninds of nlen, even of those ,vho do not 
pretend to enter into speculations upon the subject: 
but the nll1nber of those ,vho do. and ,vho profess 
thenlSelyes unbelievers, increases, and ,vith their 
nlllnber
 their zeal. Zeal, it is natural to a
k-for 
,vhat ": "Thy truly for nothing, but again::>t every 
thing that is good and sacred anlong
t us. 


. 1 Butler here repeats. in 175 I, 
what he had written in 1736. In 
the Advertiseluent to the Analogy 
he says that nlany persons take 


it for granted that the falsehood 
of the Christian religion is now 
, an agreed point anlong all people 
of discernnlent.' 
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9 2. Is lJred icted, (( nd is the JJlark of the age. 
Indeed, vvhateyer effort
 are made against our re- 
ligion, no Cllristiall can possibly despair of it. For 
lIe, ,vho llas all lJ01Cer in heacen and earth, llas pro- 
111ised, that hf 1cil1 UP uoith us to the elul o.f the 
forld. 
Nor can the present decline of it be any stulllbling- 
block to such as are considerate; since lle hÜnself 
has so strongly expressed ,vhat is as relnarkably 
predicted in otller passages of scripture, the great 
defection froln his religioll 'Vllich sllould be in tIle 
latter days, by that prophetic question, TJ71en the Son 
of JJzan cOJneth, shall he find faith U1Jon the earth? How 
near tllis tilne is, God only knovvs; but this kind 
of scripture signs of it is too appèlrent. 
'or as dif- 
ferent ages llave been distinguished by different sorts 
of particular errors and vices, tIle deplorable distinc- 
tion of ours is an avo,ved scorn of religion in SOlne, 
and a gro,ving disregard to it in the gellerality. 


9 3. Religiull lJiJtds Uð to treat negationi:its lcith 
'lneekness o"f 'lcisdonl.' 
As to the professed ellenlies of religion, I kno,y 
llot how often the.y nlay conle in 
your ,vay; but 
often enough, I fear, ÜI the ,yay of sonle at least 
anlongst you, to require consideration, ,vhat is the 
proper behaviour to,vards then1. One ,vould, to be 
sure, avoid great fauliliarities ,vith these persons; 
especially if they affect to be licentious and profane 
in tlleir COnl111011 talk. Yet if 
you fall into their 
coulpany, treat thenl ,vith the regards ,vhiclI belong 
to tlleir ranl{; for so ,ve nlust people 'VIlO are vicious 
in any other respect. 'Ve should study ,vhat St. 
James 1, ,vith ,yonderful elegance and expresBiveness, 


1 In ch. iii. 13. 
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calls 1Jleekness vf u'i:5duIJI, in our behaviour to,vards 
all 111en; but 1110re e
peciall y to,vards these 111en; 
not so nluch as being ,vhat ,ve o,ve to thenl, but to 
ourselves and our religion; that ,ve 111ay adul'n the 
doctrine of Goel Ollr Sa fiour, in our carriage to,vard:3 
those ,vho labour to vilify it. 


9 4. lle not too read!J to 1Jlakf defence. 
For di:3course ,vith thelTI; the caution COlll1110nly 
given, not to atten1pt ans,vering objections ,vhich 
,v-e have not considered, is certainly just. Nor need 
anyone in a particular case be ashanled frankly to 
ackno,vledge his ignorance, provided it be not general. 
And though it ,vere, to talk of ,vhat he is not ac- 
quainted ,vith, is a dangerous 11lethod of endeavour- 
ing to conceal it. But a considerate person, ho,vever 
q ualifiecl he be to defend his religion, and ans,ver 
the objections he hears 111ade against it, 111ay sonle- 
tillles see cause to decline that office. Sceptical and 
profane 111en are extrenlely üpt to bring up this sub- 
ject at n1eetings of entertainulent, and 
uch a
 are of the 
freer sort: innocent ones I 111ean, other,vise I should 
not suppose you ,vould be present at thenl. 


9 s. Frequcnt and light dislntfations dangerous. 
N o,y religion is by far too serious a lllatter to be 
the hackney subject upon these occasions. And by 
preventing its being nlnde so, you ,viII better secure 
the reverence ,vhich is due to it, than by entering 
into its defence. Everyone observes, that 11lén's 
having exalnples of vice often before their eyes, 
fanliliarizes it to the nlind, and has a tendency to 
take off that just abhorrence of it ,vhich the inno- 
cent at first felt.. even though it ::should not alter 
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tlleir judgnlent of vice, or lnake thenI really beliet.c 
it to be less evil or dangerous. In like Inanner, 
the llearing religion often disputed about in light 
fanIiliar conversation has a tendency to lessell that 
sacred regard to it, wllich a good 11lan ,vould 
endeavour alv'lays to keep up, both in hÏ1nself and 
others. But this is not all: people are too apt 
inconsider"ately to take for grallted
 tllat tllings are 
really questiollable, because tlley hear tlleln often 
disputed. This indeed is so far fronl being à con- 
sequence, that ,ve know denIonstrated truths have 
been disputed, and even matters of fact, the objects 
of our senses. 


9 6. 1J'7lat Tegard 100ulcl be due to religion, et'en fcerc 
it doubtful. 
But ,vere it a consequence, ,vere the evidence of 
religion no nlore than doubtful, then it ought not to 
be cOllcluded false any more than true, nor denied 
any nlore than affirmed; for suspense ,vould be the 
reasonable state of 111Ï11d ,vith regard to it. And 
tllell it ought Ì1l all reason, considering its infinite 
importance, to 11ave nearly the same influence upon 
practice, as if it were thoroughly believed. For 
,vould it not be lnadlless for a nlan to forsake a 
safe road, and prefer to it one in ,vhich 11e ackno,v- 
ledges tllere is an even chance he should lose hi
 
life, thougll there ,vere an even chance like,vise of 
his getting safe through it ? Yet there are people 
absurd enough, to take the supposed doubtfulness of 
religion for the saIne thing as a proof of its false- 
hood, after tlley have concluded it doubtful froln 
hearing it often called in question. Tllis sllo,vs ho,v 
infinitely unreasonable sceptical nlen are, with regard 
to religion, and that tlley really lay a
ide their reason 
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upon this subject as HIuch as the lnost extravagant 
enthusiasts. 


9 7. Cctrilling altcays eaSler than clearill!J. 
But further, cavilling and objecting upon any sub- 
ject is nIuch easier than clearing up difficulties: and 
this last part ,viII al,v
lYS be put upon the defel1der
 
of religion. No\v a Ulan lllay be fully convinced of 
the truth of a matter, anJ upon the strongest reasons, 
and yet not be able to ans,ver all the difficulties 
,yhicll may be raiðed upon it. 


9 8. The evidences too cO't1zplex to lJresent, or to dral() 
attention, in cursory conrersation. 
Then again, the general evidence of religion i
 
conlplex and various I. It consists of a long series of 
things, one preparatory to and confirnling another, 
fron1 the very beginning of the ,vorld to tIle present 
tinle. And it is easy to see ho"\v inlpossible it l1lust 
be, in a cursory conversation, to unite ,all this into 
one argulnent, and represent it as it ought; and, 
could it be done, ho,v utterly indisposed people 
"\vould be to attend to it-I say in a cur
ory conver- 
sation: ,vhereas unconnected objections are thro,vn 
out in a fe,v ,yords, and are easily apprehended, 
,vithout more attention than is usual in conl111on talk. 
So that, not"\vithstanding ,ve have the best cause in 
the ,vorld, and though a Ulan ,vere very capable of 
defending it, yet I kno,v not ,vhy he should be for- 
,yard to undertake it upon so great a disadvantage, and 
to so little good effect, as it 11lust be done amidst the 
gaiety and carelessness of comnlon conversation. 


VOL. II. 


1 See Analog!!, II. vii. 30, 48, 59, 62. 
D d 
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9 9. Use of lJrotests; of Cn11Jltatic silence on occaSlon. 
But then it ,yill be necessary to be very particularly 
upon your guard, tlIat you 111ay not scenl, by ,yay of 
con1pliance, to join in ,vith any levity of discourse 
respecting religion. Nor ,yould one let any pretended 
argun1ent again
t it pass entirely ,vithout notice; 
nor any gross ribaldry UpOll it, ,vitl1out expressing 
our thorough disapprobation. This last n1ay 
onle- 
tÏ1nes be done by silence: for silence son1etiu1es i
 
very expressive; as ,vas that of our blessed Saviour 
before the Sanhedri111 and before Pilate. Or it n1ay 
be done by observing Inildly, that religion deserves 
anotller sort of treatnlent, or a 1110re thorougll con- 
sideration, than such a tilne, or such circlu11stances 
adn1it. Ho,veyer, as it is absolutely nece

ary, that 
,ve take care, by diligent reading and study, to be 
al,vays prepared, to be ready allca!Js to gire an anSlcer 
to erer!} 1JlaJl that asketlz (t 1j'(XlSOJì of' tlie h01Je that i:, in 
US; so tllere 111ay be occasions ,vhel1 it ,viII llighly 
beconle us to do it. And then ,ve n1ust take care to 
do it in the spirit ,vllich the apostle req uires, leith 
'Jneekness aud fear a: 'Jneckness to,vards tlIose ,vho give 
occasions for entering into the defence of our religion; 
and ,vith fear, not of then1, but of God; ,vith that 
reverential fear, ,vhich the nature of religion requires, 
and ,vhich is so far fron1 being inconsistent ,vith, 
that it ,viII inspire proper c(Jurage to,vards n1en. 


9 10. l)leas for reSeJTe are Ij'easonaùle. 
N o,v this reverential fear ,yill lead us to insist 
strongly upon tIle i11finite greatne

 of God"s scl1en1e 


a I Pet. iii. 15. 
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of governnlent, both in extent and duration, together 
,vith the ,vi:::;e connection of its parts, and the iUlpos- 
sibility of accounting fully for the several parts, 
,vithout seeing the ,vhole plan of Providence to 
,vhich they relate; ,vhich is beyond the UtUlost 
stretch of our understanding. ..And to all thi
 
Blust be added the necessary deficiency of hlullan 
language, ,vhen things divine are the subject of it. 
These observations are a proper full ans,ver to 
nlallY objections, and very n1aterial ,vith regard 
to all. 


9 I I. Deal iug 1cith the lJC01Jle the nzain }}
atter; SernlOJlS 
shvahl ue afJirl1zative, not lJolenâcal. 
But your standing business, and ,vhich requires 
constant attention, i
 ,vith the body of the people; 
to revive in then1 the spirit of religion, ,vhich i
 so 
11luch declining. And it nlay seenI, that ,vhatever 
reason there be for caution as to entering into an 
argulnentative defence of religion in C01Jl1non conrersa- 
tion, yet that it is neceB:sary to do thi
 Lfronl the lJll
)it, 
in order to guard the people against being corrupted, 
ho,vever in sonle places. But then surely it should 
be done in a 111anner as little controversial as possible. 
For though such as are c
pable of seeing the force 
of objections are capable also of 
eeing the force 
of the ans,ver:::; ,vhich are given to thenI; yet the 
truth is, the people ,viII not COlllpetently attend to 
either. But it is easy to see ,vhich they ,viII attend 
to l110St. ...
nd to hear reI
gion treated of as ,vhat 
ulany deny, and "\vhich has l1Iuch said against it as 
,veIl as for it; this cannot but have a tendency to give 
thenl ill Ï1npressiol1s at any tiule; and seenlS particu- 
larl y inl proper for all per:sons at a tinle of devotion; 
D d 2 
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eveIl for SUCll as are arrived at the nlost settled 
state of piety: I say at a time of devotion, ,vllen 
,ve are a
Benlbled to yield ourselves up to the full 
influence of the divine presellce, and to call forth 
into actual exercise every pious affection of heart. 
For it is to be repeated, tllat tIle heart and course 
of affections nlay be disturbed ,vhen there is no 
alteration of judglnent. No,v tIle eyidence of religion 
111ay be laid before nlen ,vithout any air of con- 
troyersy. The proof of the being of God, frolll final 
causes, or tIle design and wisdoln "\vhicll appears in 
e\
ery part of nature; together with the la,v of virtue 
,vritten upon our hearts: the proof of Christianity 
fronl nliracles, and the accolnplishlnent of prophecie
 ; 
and the confirlllation ,vllich the natural and civil 
llistory of the ,,,"orld give to tIle scripture account of 
thing
: these evidences of religion 111ight properly be 
insisted on, in a ,yay to affect and influence the heart, 
though there ,vere no professed unbelievers in the 
,vorld; and therefore 11lay be insisted on, ",ithout 
taking 11luch 110tice that there are such. And even 
their particular objections nlay be obyiated without a 
forlllal 111entioll of tllenl. Besides, as to religion 
in general, it is a practical tIling, and no other\vise 
a 11latter of speculation, than conlnlon prudence in 
tIle Il1anage111ent of our worldly affairs is so. And 
if one ,vere endeavouring to bring a plain 111an to be 
1110re careful "\vith regard to this last, it ,vould be 
thought a strange method of doing it, to perplex hinl 
,vith stating fornlally the several objections wllich 
111en of gaiety or speculation have 11lade against 
prudence, and the advantages ,vhich they pleasantly 
tell us folly has oyer it; though one could answer 
those objections ever so fully. 
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9 12. To Jnake Teligion C(; substantire l)Olcer, jO)"JJZ 1S 
not sufficient; ùut is essential. 
Nor doe::; the ,vant of religion in the generality 
of the conllllon people appear o,ving to a speculative 
disbelief or denial of it, but chiefly to thoughtless- 
ness and the COnI1110n telllptations of life. Your chief 
business therefore is to endeavour to beget a practical 
sense of it upon their hearts, as ,vhat they ackno,v- 
ledge their belief of,. and profess they ought to 
confornl theulselves to. And this is to be done by 
keeping up, as ,ve are able, the forBI and face of 
religion ,vith decency and reverence, and in such 
:.i degree 3S to bring the thoughts of religion often 
to their nlinds; and then endeayouring to 111ake 
thi::; fOrl1I l1I0re and lnore sub
ervient to proBlote 
the reality and po,ver of it. The fOT'ln of religion 
111ay indeed be 'v here there is little of the thing 
itself; but the thing itself cannot he preserved 
anlongst Inankilld ,vithout the forln. And this fornl 
frequently occurring in sonle instance or other of 
it ,viII be a frequent adlllonition to bad nIen to 
repent, and to good nlen to gro,v better; and also 
be the 1 lneans of their doing so. 

 13. Effect of obserrances aùroad; .JIahoJJletau, c(Jul 
Lcd in. 
That ,vhich ll1en have accounted religioll in the 
several countries of the ,yorld, generally speaking, 
has had a great and conspicuous part in all public 
appearances, and the face of it been kept up ,vith 
great reverence throughout all ranks, froln the 
highest to the lo,vest; not only upon occasional 
solelnnities, but also in the daily course of beha- 
viour. In the heathen ,vorld, their superstition ,vas 


1 'The' See111S here no more than equivalent to ' a.' 
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the chief subject of statuary, sculpture, painting, and 
poetry. It 111ixed itself ,vitIl bUt;illess, civil fornls, 
diyersions, donlestic elltertainnlents, and eyery part 
of conlnlOll life. The Mahonletans are obliged to 
short devotions five tillles bet,veell nlorning and 
eyening. In Ronlan-catllolic countries, people can- 
not pass a day ,vithout having religion recalled to 
their thoughts, by SOlne or otller Il1enlorial of it; 
b
r SOlne cerenlony or public religious fornl occur- 
ring in their ,yay: besides their frequel1t llolydays, 
the . t;hort prayers they are daily called to, and tIle 
occasional deyotions enjoined by confessors. By 
these 111eans t.heir superstition sinks deep into the 
Blinds of the people, and tlleir religion also into tIle 
nlinds of such an1011g then1 as are serious and ,yell- 
di
 po
ed. 


14. Our refornzcrs 1'cduced these to a 1JlUllJ1lUJn; 
nOll' ho:r;cly neglected. 
Our refornlers, con
idering that 
on1e of these 
obseryances ,v ere in tllenlselves ,yrong and super- 
stitious, and otllers of then1 nlade subservient to 
the purposes of superstition, abolislled tllenl, reduced 
the forln of religion to great simplicity, and enjoined 
no nlore particular rules, nor left any tIling 1110re 
of ,y hat ,vas external in religioll, than ,vas ill a 
Illanner necessary to preserve a sense of religion itself 
upon tIle lllillds of the people. But a great part of 
this is neglected by the generality anlongst us; for 
instance, the seryice of the church, 110t only upon 
conlnlOl1 days, but al
o upon saints' days: and several 
other things Inigl1t be 111entiol1ed. Thus they llave 
110 custolnary adnlonition, 110 public call to recollect 
the thoughts of God and religion frolll one Sunday 
to anotller. 
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 IS. HOlV JIoses connnanded external 'reli!Jion; 
It ,vas far other,vise under the la,y. These 'lcords, 

ays lVloses to the children of Israel, 
l'hich I cOJJlJJlaud 
thee, shall be in thine heart: and thou shalt teach thcJ!l 
diligently unto thy children, aud shalt talk of thCIll 'lchen 
thnu sille!:)! in thine hou!:)c, Clll(l 'lchcn tholt 'lcalkest by the 
lcay, and 'lchen thou liest dOtcn, and 'lchen thou risest 
Ul} b. And as they ,vere conll11anded this, so it is 
obvious ho,v nluch the constitution of that la,v ,vas 
adapte4 to effect it, and keep religion ever in yie,v. 
And ,vithout s0111e,vhat of this nature, piety ,viII gro,v 
languid even anlong the better sort of nlen; and the 
,vol'st ,yill go on quietly in an abandoned cour
e, 
,,,,ith fe,vel' interruptions froIll ,vithin than tlley ,voulc1 
have, ,vere re ligious reflections forced oftener upon 
their lllinds, and consequent
y ,vith less probability 
of their alnendn1.ent. 



 16. Tr'7tich has often been in excess. 
Indeed in nlost ages of the church, the care of 
reasonable nlen has been, as there has been for the 
Inost part occasion, to dra\v the people off frolll laying 
too great ,veight upon external things; upon forIllal 
acts of piety. But the state of nlatters is quite 
changed no,v ,vith us. These thingb are neglected 
to a degree, ,vhich i
, find cannot but be attended 
,vith a decay of all that is good. It is highly season.. 
able no,v to instruct the people in the iUlportance 
of external religion. 



 17. Regard to be lJaid to fabrics: }}lainly (11 lay 
duty; exCelJt the chancels. 
And doubtless under this llead Blust COIl1e into 
consideration a proper regard to the structures ,vhich 


b Deut. vi. 6, 7. 
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are COllsecrated to tIle service of God. In the present 
turn of the age, one nlay observe a ,vonderful frugality 
ill every thing Wllicll has respect to religion, and 
extravagance in every thÏIlg else. But anlidst the 
appearances of opulence and ilnprovelnent in all 
conlffion things, ,vhich are now seel1 in most places, it 
,vonld be hard to find a rea80ll WIlY these InonUlnellts 
of anciellt piety should not be preserved ÏIl their 
original beauty and nlagnificence. But in the least 
opulent places they must be preserved in becoming 
repair; and every tIling relating to tIle divine service 
be, ho,vever, decent and clean; other,vise ,ve sllall 
vilify the face of religion whilst ,ve keep it up. All 
tllis is indeed principally the duty of others. Yours 
is to press strollgly upon thelll ,vhat is their duty 
in this respect, and adnlonish them of it often, if 
tlley are negligent. 
But tllen you IllUst be sure to take care and not 
neglect that part of the sacred fabric ,vhicll belongs 
to you to Inaintain in repair and decency. Such 
neglect ,vould be great impiety in 
you, and of most 
pernicious exanlple to otllers. Nor could you, ,vith 
any success, or any propriety, urge upon theln their 
duty in a regard ill ,vhicll you yourselves sllould be 
openly lleglectful of it. 


9 18. lJIany churches threatened 
cith rUlJl. 
Bisllop Fleet,vood has observed c, tllat unless the 
!Jooll public SlJirit of building, rC1JcÛring, and adorning 
churches lJrevails a great deal 1nore cunong us, and 
be 1nore encouraged, an hundred years 1cill bring to 
th'3 ground an huge nUJuùer of our churches. This 


c Charge to the Clergy of St. Asaph, 17 10. 
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excellent prelate n1ade this observation forty years 
ago: and no one, I believe, ,viII in1agine, that the 
good spirit he has recon1111ended prevails more at 
present than it did then. 


9 19. Eren Ulore Tegard due to sei'rices. 
But if these appendages of the divine service are 
to be regarded, doubtless the divine service itself is 
n10re to be regarded; 
lnd the conscientious atten- 
dance upon it ought often to be inculcated upon the 
people, as a plain precept of the gospel, as the lueans 
of grace, and ,vhat has peculiar proluises annexed to 
it. But external acts of piety and devotion, and the 
frequent returns of then1, are,'" 1110reOVer, necessary to 
keep up a sense of religion, ,yhich the affairs of the 
,vorld ,viII other,yise ,veal' out of men's hearts. And 
the frequent returns, ,vhether of public devotions, or 
of any thing else, to introduce religion into luen's 
serious thought
, ,yill have an influence upon theIn, 
in proportion a
 they are susceptible of religion, and 
not given over to a reprobate n1ind. For this reason, 
besides others, the service of the church ought to 
be celebrated as often as you can have a congrega- 
tion to attend it. 


9 20. TTTeekly serrice insufficient. .Lldrises lJrayer: (a) 
fanlily, (b) secret, (c) }}lorning and erening, (d) at 
set hours, (e) grace at 1Jleals.. 
But since the body of the people, especially in 
country places, cannot be brought to attend it oftener 
than one day in a ,yeek; and since this is in no 
sort enough to keep up in theln a due sense of 
religion; it ,vere greatly to be ,vished they could 
be persuaded to any thing ,vhich might, in SOlne 
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111eaSU1'e, supply the ,vant of 11101'e frequent public 
devotions, or serye the like purposes. Falnily prayers, 
regularly kept up in eyery honse, ,vould haye 
 great 
and good effect. 
Secret prayer, as expressly as it is con1n1anded by 
our Baviour, ilnd as evidently as it is in1plied in the 
notion of piety, ,viII yet, I fear, be grievously for- 
gottell by the gellcrality, till the
y can be brought to 
fix for themselves certain tin1es of the day for it; 
since thi
 is llot done to tlleir hands, as it ,vas ill 
the J e,visll church by custOlll or authority. Indeed 
custonl, as ,veIl as the nlanifest propriety of the 
thing, and exanlples of good 111en in scripture, justify 
us in insisting, that none 0111it their prayers 1110rning 
or evening, ,vho 11ave not thro\vn off all regards to 
piety. But secret prayer conlprellends not only de- 
votions before 111en begin and after they have ended 
tIle business of the day, but sucll also as Il1ay be 
perforllled ,vhile they are enlployed in it, or eyen 
in C0l11pany. And truly, if, besides our 1110re set 
deyotions, nlorning and evening, all of us ,vould fix 
UpOll certain tin1es of the day, so that the return 
of the hour should renlind us, to say sIlort prayers, 
or exercise our tllOUghts in a ,yay equivalent to this; 
perhaps there are fe,v persons in so lligh and habitual 
a state of piet
y, as not to find the benefit of it. If 
it took up no nlore thaIl a nlinute or t,vo, or even 
le
s tiule thaIl that, it ,vould serve the end I anl 
proposing; it ,vould be a recollection, that ,ve are 
in tIle divine presellce, and contribute to our being 
in thl! fiJ(lr 0.1 the Lord all the day long. 
A duty of the like kind, and serving to the sanle 
purpose, is the particular ackno,vledgnlent of God 
,vhûn ,ve are partaking of his bounty at our 1lleals. 
TIle neglect of this is said to Ilave been scandalous to 
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a proyerb in the heathen ,,,""Orld d; but it is ,vithout 
8ha1ne laid aside at the tables of the highest and 
the lo,vest rank an10ng us. 



 21. Religious tcaching of childrcu. 
.L
nd as parents should be adu1onished, and it 

hould be pre
::;ed. upon their consciences, to teach 
their children their prayers and catechisn1, it being 
,yhat they are obliged to upon all accounts; so it 
i
 proper to be n1entioned here, as a n1eans by ,vhich 
they ,viII bring the principles of Christianity often to 
their o,vn Ininds, instead of laying aside all thoughts 
of it fronl ,veek's-end to ,veek'
-end. 


9 22. Particular 'rules needed SlJecially for the careless. 
General exhortations to piety, abstracted fron1 the 
particular circun1
tances of it, are of great use to such 
as are already got into a religiou8 course of life; but, 
such as are 110t, though they be touched ,vith then1, 
yet ,yhen they go a,vay fronl church, they scarce kno,," 
,vhere to begin, or ho,v to set about ,vhat they are 
exhorted to. And it is ,vith respect to religion, as 
in the con1n10n affairs of life, in ,vhich 111any things 
of great consequence intended, are yet neyer done at 
all, because they ll1ay be done at any ti111e, and in 
any n1anner; ,vhicll ,,,"ould not be, ,vere son1e deter- 
n1inate tin1e and 111anner yoluntarily fixed upon for 
the doing of thenl. Particular rules clnd directions 
then concerning the tiu1es and circun1
tances of per- 
forlning ackno,vledged duties, bring religion nearer 
to practice; and such as are really proper, and cannot 
,veIl be n1istaken, and are easily observed.-Such 


d Cud,yorth on the Lord.s Supper, p. 8. Cëlsaub. in Athenaeun1, 
I. i. c. xi. p. 22. Duport. Prael. in Theophrasttun, ed. Xeedlunn, 
c. ix. p. 335, &c. 
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particular rules in religion, prudently recolllmended, 
,vould have all influence upon the people. 


9 23. l)roJJlole the forJ/l; uut infuse holy life inlo it. 
All this indeed lnay be called fornl; aB every thing 
external in religion Illa y be 11lerel y so. And tllere- 
fore ,vhilst ,ve endeayour, in these and other like 
instances, to keep up tIle jórnz of godliness e tlnIongst 
those "\vho are our care, and over 'VhOl1I ,ve have 
any influence, ,ve lllUst endeavour also that this form 
be nlade 1l10re and lllore subservient to pronlote the 
lJO'lcer of it e. Adllloni
h thenl to take lleed that they 
Inean ,vhat they say in their prayers, that their 
thoughts and intentions go along ,vitl1 their ,vord
, 
that they really in tlleir hearts exert cHId exercise 
before God tIle affections they express ,vith their 
nlouth. Teach them, not that external religion is 
nothing, for this is not true in any sense; it being 
scarce possible, but tllat it ,viII lay sonle sort of 
restraint upon a lllan's lllorals; and it is l1l0reOVer 
of good effect ,vith respect to the ,,","orIel about hinl. 
But teacll tllenl tllat regard to one duty ,vill in no 
sort atone for the neglect of any otller. Endeavour 
to raise in their hearts SUCll a sense of God as s11al1 
be an llabitual, ready principle of reverence, loye, 
gratitude, hope, trust, resignation, and obedience. 
Exllort theln to lllake use of every circull1stance, 
,vhiell brings the subject of religion at all before 
them; to turn tlleir hearts habitually to 11Ínl; to 
recollect serious1 y the tllougllts of llis presence in 
lfhont they lit'e and 91l0re and hare their ucing, and by 
a short act of their mind deyote theulselves to his 
serviee.-If, for i11stance, persons ,vould accusto111 


e 2 Tin1. iii. 5. 
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thel1l
elveB to be thus adnlonished by the very sight 
of a church, cuuld it be called super::,tition? Enforce 
upon thenl the nece

ity of l1laking religion their 
principal concern, as ,vhat is the expre

 condition 
of the gospel covenant, and ,vhat the very nature 
of the thing requires. Explain to thenl the ternlS of 
that covenant of nlercy, founded in the incarnation, 
saerifice, and interces
ion of Christ, together ,vith 
the pronli
ed assistance of the Holy Ghost, not to 
supersede our o,vn endeavours, but to render then1 
effectual. 


9 2-1-. 1JJllJ)"ore all occasions: the great festirals,. incidental 
solclJtuities; IJrivate intercourse,. crises of life. 
The greater festivals of the church, being instituted 
for cOlnn1enlorating the several parts of the gospel 
history, of course lead you to explain these its several 
doctrines, and sho,v the Christian practice ,vhich 
arises out of thenl. And the lnore occasional soleuI- 
11Íties of religion, as ,veIl as these festivals, ,viII often 
afford you the fairest opportunities of enforcing all 
these things in fanlÎliar conversation. Indeed all 
ajtèctafion of talking piously is quite nauseOUB: and 
though there be nothing of this, yet lllen ,viII easily 
be disgusted at the too great frequency or length of 
these occasional adulonitions. But a ,vord of God and 
religion dropped sOlnetinles in conversation, gently, 
and "\vithout any thing severe or forbidding in the 
lllanner of it, this is not unacceptable. It leaves an 
inlpresslon, is repeated again by the hearers, and often 
renIenlbered by plain ,veIl-disposed persons longer 
than one ,vould think. Particular circumstances too, 
,vhich render 11len 11lore apt to receive instruction, 
should be laid hold of to talk seriously to their con- 
sciences. For instance, after a man's recovery froIll 
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a dangerous sickness, hO"\v proper is it to advise hin1 
to recollect and ever bear in 111ind, what ,vere his 
110pes or fears, his "vislles and resolutions, ,vhell under 
the apprel1ension of death; in order to bring hin1 
to repentance, or confirnl lliln in a course of piety, 
according as his 
ife and cl1aracter has been. So 
like"vise the terrible accidents ,vhicll often happen 
fro111 riot and debauchery, and indeed aln10st every 
vice, are occasions providentially thro,vn in your ,yay, 
to discourse against these vices in COnl1110n conver- 
sation, as ,veIl as fr0111 the pulpit, upon any suell 
accidents 1Iappenillg in your parish, or in a 11eigh- 
bouring Olle. Occa
ions and circunlstances of a like 
kind to SOlne or otller of these occur often,. and 
ought, if I 11lay so speak, to be catched at, as oppor- 
tunities of conveyillg in
truction, both public and 
private, witll great force and advantage. 


9 25. In lJltlJlic instructions, felv alJ1JrOpriate personally. 
Public instructioll is absolutely necessary, and can 
ill no sort be dispensed ,vith. But as it is con1nlon 
to all ,vho are present, nIany persons strangely lleglect 
to appropriate ,vhat tlIey hear to then1selves, to their 
own heart and life. No,v the only renledy for this 
in our pO\\Ter is a particular personal application. 
And a persollal application nlakes a very different 
inlpression fronl a conl1110n, general one. It ,vere 
therefore greatly to be ,vished, that every nlan should 
have the principle
 of Cllristianity, and 11Ïs own par- 
ticular duty enforced UpOlI his consciellce, in a 111anner 
suited to his capacity, in private. 


9 26. Stated occasions: conjirnlation; first CuJJZJ1tlllllOu. 
And besides tIle occasional opportunities of doing 
tllis, some of "vhicll havo been intinlated, there are 
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stated oppoliunities of doing it. Such, for instance, 
is confirulation: and the usual age for coufirnlation 
is that tinle of life, fron1 ,vhich youth l1lUst becollle 
nlore and nlore their o,vn Inasters, ,,"'hen they are 
often leaving their father's house, going out into 
the ,vide "\vorld and all its nunlerous tenlptatioll
: 
against ,vhich they particularly ,vant to he fortified, 
by haying strong and lively inlpressions of religion 
ulade upon their nlinds. N o,y the 6rst canon ex- 
pressly requires, that every lllinister that hatll care 
of 
ouls :::,hall use his bef,t endeavour to prepare and 
l1lake able a
 lllany as he can to be confirnled; ,vhich 
cannot be done as it ought ,vithout such persollal 
application to each candidate in particular as I aJ!l 
recoullnending. Another opportunity for doing this 
is, ,vhen anyone of your parishioners signifies his 
l1anle, as intending for" the first til1le to be partaker 
of the conlnlunion. The rubric requires, that all 
persons, ,vheneyer they intend to receive, shall signify 
their naines beforehë1nd to the l1linister; ,vhich, if 
it be not insi
ted upon in all ca:se:s, ought ë-1L:sulutely 
to be insi
ted upon for the first tinle. No,v thi
 
even lays it in your ,vay to discourse ,vith thenl in 
private upon the nature and benefits of this bacranlent, 
and enforce upon theln the Î111portance and nece

ity 
of religion. Ho"\vever I do not nlean to put this 
upon the 
anle foot "\vith catecllÍ
ing youth, and pre- 
paring thenl for confirnlation; these being inclis- 
pensable obligations, and expressly con1111anded by 
our canons. This private intercourse "\vith your 
parishioners preparatory to their first conlnlul1ion, 
let it, if you please, be considered as it voluntary 
service to religion on your part, and it voluntary 
instance of docility on theirs. I ,viII only add as 
to this practice, that it is regularly kept up by sonle 
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per
ons, and particularly by one, ,vhose exeulplary 
behaviour in every part of the pastoral office is 
enforced upon 
you by Ilis statioll of authority and 
influence ill (this part f especially) of the diocese. 


9 27. 
111olc(lJlces to ve 1nade: shouhl not ve excessil'e. 
I anl very sensible, IllY brethren, tllat SOl1le of 
these things in places ,vhere they are greatly ,vanted 
are ilnpracticable; fr0l11 the Iargelless of parishes, 
suppose. Alld ,vhere there is no inlpedil1lent of this 
sort, yet the perforlnance of thenl ,viII depend upon 
others, as ,veIl as UpOll you. People cannot be 
adlnonisIled or instructed in private, unless they 
,viII perlIlit it. Alld little ,viII you be able to do in 
fornling the l11ÏIlds of childrell to a sense of religion, 
if tlleir parents ,viII not assist you in it; alld yet 
llluch less, if they will frustrate your elldeavours, 
by their bad exalnple, and giving encouragenlent to 
their children to be dissolute. The like is to be 
said also of your influence in reforlIling tIle C0l1ll1l011 
people in general, ill proportion as their superiors 
act ill like 11lallner to such parents; alld whilst they, 
the lo,ver people I Illean, l11USt have such nUl11erOUS 
telllptations to drunl{enness and riot every ,vhere 
placed in their ,yay. And it is cruel usage we of tell 
Illeet witIl, ill being censured for not doing ,vllat ,ye 
canllot do, ,vithout, ,vhat ,ye cannot llave, the con- 
currence of our censurers. Doubtless very l1luch 
reproach ,vhicll no,v lights upon the clergy, ,vould 
be found to fall elsewhere, if due allo,vances ,vere 
luade for things of this kind. But then ,ve, lny 
bretllren, IIluSt take care and not nlake nlore than 
due àllo,vances for thel1l. If others deal uncharitably 


f The firchdeaconry of Northumberland. 
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,vith us, ,ve must deal inlpartially with ourselves, 
ns in a Inatter of conscience, in deteTI11ining ,,,,hat" 
good is in our po\ver to do: and not let indolence 
keep us frolll setting about ,vhat really i5 in our 
po,ver; nor any heat of teu1per create obstacles in 
the prosecution of it, or render insuperable such as 
,ve find, ,vhen perhaps gentleness and patience ,vould 
prevent or overconle then1. 


9 28. Self-deration obligatory on the clergy, 
Indeed all this diligence to ,vhich I llaye been 
exhorting you and Inyself, for God forbid I should 
not consider Inyself as included in all the general 
adnlonitions you receive fronl Ule; all tlliR diligence 
in these things does indeed suppose, that ,ve giee 
ourselre
 1t'holly to thenl. It supposes, not only that 
,ve have a real sense of religion upon our o,vn 1l1inds, 
but also, that to pronlote the practice of it in others 
is habitually upperlllost in our thought and intention, 
as the business of our lives. And this, nlY brethren, 
is the business of our lives, in every sense, and upon 
every account. It is th
 general business of all 
(ihristians as tlley have opportunity: it is our par- 
ticular business. It is so, a
 've have devoted our- 
selves to it by the UlOst soleuln engagenlents; as, 
according to our Lord's alJjJOÙltJnent ,ve lire of the 
gospel g;; and as the preservation and advancement 
of religion, in such and such district:s, are, III SOUle 
respects, our appropriated trust. 


9 29. And self-rezcarding. 
By being faithful in the discharge of this our trust, 
by thus taking heed to the 'In inisfry 'lee ha re 'received 


t VOL. II. 


g I Cor. ix. 14. 
E e 
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in the Lord, that 
ce fulfil it h, ,ve sllall do our part 
towards revivlllg a pl'"actical sense of religion amongst 
the people con1mitted to our care. And this will be 
the 
ecurest barrier against the efforts of infidelity; 
a great source of 'Vllich plainly is, the elldeavour to 
get rid of religious restraints. But ,vllatever be our 
succes
 "\vith regard to others, ,ve sllall have the 
approbatioll of our consciences, and nlay rest assured, 
that, as to ourselves at least, our labour is not in 'fain 
in the Lord i. 


. 


h Co!. iv. 17. 


I Cor. xv. 58. 
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[IN 1853, Bishop (then 
Ir.) Steere published in London 
(Rivingtons), chiefly fron1 1\188. in the British 1\Iuseun1, sonle 
renlains of Bishop Butler never before given to the \vorld. 
From this brief pamphlet (no,v extrenlely rare), kindly lent to 
nle by the Bishop of Oxford, I have extracted all such papers 
as, apali fronl any biographical interest, seemed likely to thro". 
any light upon his Works. 
I have, hO"\vever, printed in this Appendix t,vo Letters fronl 
Bishop Butler to the Duke of N e\vcastle, ,vhich the authorities 
of the 1\Iuseunl were good enough to tender to nle. They have 
not been hitherto published. They exhibit, in a marked manner, 
nlore than one of the ethical qualities ,vhich are so transparently 
n1anifested in his Works.] 


(A.) 


[British Museum, Additional 
iS. 9815, f. 3 1 ; Pamphlet, pp. 7, 8.] 


God cannot approve of any thing but ,vhat is in itself Right. 
Fit, Just. 'Ve should ,vorship and endeavour to obey hÜu 
w"ith this Consciousness and Recollection. To endeavour to 
please a nlan merely, is a different thing, fronl endeavouring 
to please him as a ,vise and good nlan, i. e. endeavouring to 
please him in the particular ,yay of behaving to,vards him, as 
,ve think the Relations ,ve stand in to hin1, and the Intercourse 
,ve have ,vith hilll require. Aln1Ïghty God is to be sure infinitely 
relnoved fronl all those hUlllan ,veaknesses ,vhich ,ve express by 
the words captious, apt to take offence, &c. But an unthinking 
,vodd does not consider ,vhat may be absolutely due to Him 
frOin all Creatures capable of considering thenlselves as His 
Creatures. Recollect the Idea, inadequate as it is, ,vhich ,ya 
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have of God, and the Idea of ourselves, and Carelessness \vith 
Regard to Him, \vhether \ye are to \vorship hinl at nIl; \vhether 
\ve \vorship HÏ1n in a right l1lanner or conceited Confidence that 
\ve do so. \vill seenl to iInply unspeakable Presunlption : neither 
do \ve kno,v ,vhat necessary, unalterable Connection there nlay b(:, 
behveen IHoral Right and Happiness, l110ral 'Vrong and l\Iisery. 
Sincerity is doubtless the thing, and not \vhether ,ve hit the right 
n1anner, &c. But a sense of the In1perfection of our"\V orship, 
A pprehension that it ll1ay, and a Degree of Fear that it is, in 
sonle Respects erroneous, l1lay perhaps be a Tenl per of nlind 
not unbeconling such poor creatures as ,ve nre, in our addresses 
to God. In proportion as \ve are assured that \ve are honest and 
sincere, ,ve luay not r?] be satisfied that God cannot be offended 
,vith us. But Inùifference \vhether \vhat ,ve do be luaterially 
or in the nature of the thing abstracted from our \vay of 
considering it, Good and Right, -such Indifference is utterly 
inconsistent ,vith sincerity. No Person ,yho has just notions 
of God can be afraid of his Displeasure any further than as 
he is afraid of his o,yn character, ,vhether it be ,vhat it ought. 
But so far as a man has Reason to fear his o,vn Character so far 
there must be reason to fear God's Displeasure, or Disapprobation, 
not fronl any Doubt of his Perfection and Goodness, but luerely 
fronl the Belief l in] it. Is it possible that People can be 
Scepticks in opinioJl, and yet ,vithout any Doubtfulness or 
Sollicitude about their Actions and Belt(l.'l;io
tr? 


(B.) 


[British :l\Iuseum, Additional 1\18. 9815, f. 26; Pnnlphlet, pp. 9, ro. ] 
What a ,yonderful Incongruity it is fpr a nlan to see the Doubt- 
fulness in ,,
hich things are involved, and yet be inlpatient out 
of Action or vehernent in it. Say a man is a Sceptick, and add, 
,vhat ,vas said of Brutus qu-icquid vult valde 'full, and you say, there 
is the greatest Contrariety bet,veen his understanding and his 
Tenlper that can be express'd in \vords. 
In general a nlan ought not to do other Peoples Duty for then1 : 
for their Duty ,vas appointed thenl for their Exercise, and besides, 
And SOllie men [ sic] 
,vho ,viII do it in case of his Death. -Ner has--a--ma.B--fffiY" Right 
to raise in others such a Depenùance upon hinl as that they nlust 
be nliserable in case of his Death, tho' ,vhilst he lives he ans\vers 
thnt Dependance. 
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J!oùbcs's Definition of Benevolence, that "tis the Love of Po\ver 
is úasc and false. But there is morc of Truth in it than appear
 
:It first sight: the real Benevolence of 111en being, I think for 
the nlost Part, not indeed the single Loye uf Po,ver, but the 
Love of Puw.er to be exercised in the ,yay of doing good, ,vhieh 
is a different thing froIn Love to the Good or Happiness uf 
others by ,vhon1soever effected, ,vhieh last I ,vould call singl
 
01' sÍInple Benevolence. 
lIo,v little there is of this in the ,,"orId 111ay appear by observing 
ho,v 11l<1ny Persons can Lear ,vith great Tranquillity that a Friend 
or Child shuuld live in n1isery, ,yho yet cannot bear the Thought 
of their De:lth. 
Good n1ell 
urely are not treated in this ,yol'ld as th
y deserve. 
yet "tis seldoll1, very seldon1 their Goodnes::, 'v hich 111akes then1 
disliked, even in cases ,vhel'e it 111ay seen1 to be so. But 'tis 
ulue 
Behaviour or other, ,vhich ho,vever excusable, perhaps infinitely 
overbalanced by their virtues. yet is offensive, possibly wrong: 
ho,vever such, it n1ay be. as ,vould pass very ,veIl in a 1ll3n of 
the ,vorId. 


(C.) 


[British ]Iuseunl, _\.dditionall\IS. 9815. f. 29; Pamphlet, pp. 10, 11.] 
Shall I not be faithful to God? If He puts a Part upon 111e to 
do, shall I neglect or refuse it.? A Part to suffer, and shall I S<lY 
I ,vould not if I could help it? Can ,yords 1110re illsorted, 1110re 
shocking be put togéther? And is not the thing express'd by 
thenl nlore so, tho' not express'd in ,vor<1s? \Vhat then shall 
I prefer to the sovereign Good, supreaU1 Excellence, absolut
 
Directions 
Perfection? To ,vhol11 shall I apply for advice in opposition 
to infinite ,visdom '? to ,vhonl for Protection against Ahnighty 
Po,ver? 


Sundny Evening. Jwu; 13, 1742. 


HUllger and thirst after Righteousness till filled ,vith it by being 
made partaker of the Divine nature. 
Ad te levo oculos n1eos, qui hahitas in coelis. Sicut oculi 
servorUDl intenfi sllnt ad n1anun1 dOlnil1orUll1 SllorU1l1, sicut oculi 
ancillae ad D1anun1 don1Ínae suae, ita oculi nostri ad Delllllllostrlun, 
donec misereatur nostri. 
As I \vould 'ßubjcet 1 all nlY Passions and affections to IllY Reason 


! Two other words written over. lJUt era
cd Llud now illè3 ib1e . 
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such as it is, so in consideration of the FaIlibility and infinite 
Deficiencies of this nlY Reason I ,vould subject it to God, that 
he may guide and succour it. 
Our Wants as Creatures, our Denlerits as Sinners. That I may 
hëìve a due sense of the Hand of God in every thing, and then put 
nlyself into his IIand to lead IHe through ,,,,hatever Ways he shall 
think fit, either to add to Iny Burden or lighten it, or ,,,,holly 
discharge me of it. 
Be lnore afraid of nlyself than of the ,vorld. 
To discern the Hand of God in every thing and have a due 
sense of it. 
Instead of deluding oneself in imagining one should behave 
well in such circulTIstances other than those in ,vhich one is 
placed, to take care anù be faithful and behave ,veIl in those 
one is placed in, that God ,vould please to nlake nlY ,yay plain 
before Il1Y face and deliver lHe fronl offendiculunl of scruplousness 
or if not assist me to act the right Part under it. 


(D.) 


Lettc'J', from a copy forn1crly belonging to ])1'. Birch, and nolV 
in the L'ibrary of the British 1JIuseum. 


[British 
luseum, Additional MS. 4370; Pamphlet, pp. 12, 13.J 
R,EV. D
 
T,vas but last night I received your letter fronl Gloucester, 
having left that place three ,veeks since. It revived in my mind 
sonle very lnelancholy thoughts I had upon nlY being obliged to 
q nit those studies that had a direct tendency to divinity; that 
being ,vhat I should choose for the business of nlY life, it being 
I think of all other studies the mo
t suitable to a reasonable 
nature. I say my heing obliged, for there is every encouragement 
<\vhether one regards interest or uspfulness) no,vadays for any 
to enter that profession, ,y ho has not got a ,yay of cOlnnlanding 
his assent to received opiniuns ,vithout exan1Ïnation. 
I had some thoughts, Sir, of paying you my ackno,vledgnlents - 
in person for that surprising air of candour and affability ,vith 
,yhich you have treated TIle in the Letters that have passed 
bet,veen us. But really I could not put on so bold a face as to 
intrude into a gentlenlan's COlnpany ,,,,ith no other excuse but 
that of having received an obligation fronl hin}. I have not the 
least prospect of ever being in a capacity of giving any nlore than 
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a verbal declaration of IllY gratitude: so I hope you'll accept 
that, and belieye it's with the utnlost sincerity I subscribe lny. 
self, Sir, 
Your 1l10st olJliged, 1l10st obedient hunlble servant, 
J. BUTLER. 


HÐILIN'S COFFEEHOUSE, 
Tues(lay morning. 


(E.) 


Lettcr to Dr. Clarke ancl Reply. 
[Pamphlet, pp. 13- 1 7.J 
The original of this Letter, ,vith the ans,ver, ,vhich is roughly 
,vritten on the blank leaf, is I believe no,v in the library of Oriel 
College, Oxford. I a
l indebted for nlY copy to the kindness of 
the Rev. J. H. Ke,vnlan, D.D., fOrlllerly of that College. 


REV. SIR, 
I had long resisted an Inclination to de&ire your Thoughts 
upon the difficulty mentioned in nlY last, till I considered that 
the trouble in ans,vering it ,,,ould be only carrying on the general 
purpose of your Life, and that I u1Íght claiul the sanle right to 
your Instructions ,vith others; nobvithstanding ,vhich I should not 
have nlentioned it to you had I not thought (,vhich is natural 
,vhen one fancies one sees a thing clearly) that I could easily express 
it with clearness to others. Ho,vever I should by no nleans have 
given you a second trouble upon the subject had I not had your 
particular leave. I thought proper just to nlelltion these things 
that yon Inight not suspect l11e to take advantage fronl your 
civility to trouble you ,vith any thing, but only such objections 
as seenl to nle of vVeight, and ,vhich I cannot get rid of any other 
,yay. A disposition in our natures to 1Je influenced by right 
1110tives is as absolutely necesBary to render us nloral Agents as 
a Capacity to discern right l110tives is. These hvo are I think 
quite distinct perceptions, the fonne';- proceeding from a desire 
inseparable frolll a Conscious Being of its o,vn happiness, the latter 
being only our Understanding, or Faculty of seeing Truth. Since 
a disposition to be influenced by right motives is èt sine quâ non to 
Virtuous Actions, an Indifferency to right motives must incapaci- 
tate us for \Tirtuous Actions, or render us in that particular not 
nIoral agents. I do indeed think that no Rational Creature is 
strictly spcaking Indifferent to Right l\Iotives, but yet there seenlS 
to be sOl11e,vhat ,,
bich to all intents of the present question is the 
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sanle, viz. a stronger disposition to be influcnced by contrary or UT01ig 
'Jnoiircs, and this I take to be ahvays the case ,vhell any vire is 
conunitted. But since it luay be said, as you hint, that this 
stronger disposition to be influenced by Vicious 1\lotives nlay have 
been contracted by repeated Acts of 'Vickedness, w'e ,viII pitch 
upon the first Vicious Action anyone is guilty of. No nlan ,vouid 
have conln1Ïtted this first Vicious Action if he had not had it 
stronger (at least as strong) disposition in hinl to he influenced by 
the 1notires of the Vicious Action, than by the 'nwtices of the contrary 
Virtuous Action; from ""hence I infallibly conclude that since 
eVel"y n1an has comn1Ïtted S0111e first Vice, every luan had, 
antecedent to the comluission of it a stronger disposition to he 
influenced by the Vicious than the Virtuous nlotive. 1\ly difficulty 
upon this is, that a stronger natural clislJOsition to be influenced 
by the Vicious than the Virtuous l\Iotive (,vhich everyone has 
antecedent to his first Vice) seen1S, to all purposes of the present 
question, to put the Man in the sanle condition as though he 
,vas indifferent to the Virtuous 1JIoti'Ce; and since an inAifferency 
to the Virtuous lJIotive ,vouid have 'incapacitated a 1\Ian f
onl being 
a 'moral Agent or contracting guilt, is not a stronger disposition to 
be influenced by the Vicious l\Iotive as great an Incapacity? 
Suppose I have hvo diversions offered nle, both of ,vhich I could 
not enjoy, I like both of them, but yet have a stronger inclination 
to one than to the other, I anl not indeed strictly indifferent to 
either, because I should be glad to enjoy both; but an1 I not 
exactly ,in the san
e case, to all intents and pU1pOSes of acting as 
though I ,vas absolutely indifferent to that diversion which I have 
the least inclination to? You suppose 1\1an to be endued natural1y 
,vith a disposition to be influenced by VirtuO'lts 1Jloth
es and that this 
Disposition is a sine quâ non to Virtuous Actions, both ,vhich I fulIy 
believe; but then you omit to consider the natural Inclination 
to be influenced by Vicious 1\lotives, ,vhich, uJwnerer ((; Vice ,is 
corrn1J2itted, is at least equally strong w'Íth the other, and in the first 
Vice is not affected by Habits but is as natural, and as luuch out of 
a n
an's pOloer as the other. 
I an1 much obliged to your offer of ,vriting to 1\lr. Laughton, 
\yhich I shall very thankfully accept of, but an1 not certain 
,vhen I shall go to Canlbridge; ho,vever I believe it ,vill be about 
the middle of the next nlonth. 


I anl, Rev. Sir, 
Your nlost obliged 11lunble servant, 
J. BUTLER. 


ORIEL, Oci. the 6 tho 
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17le A nS1fer. 
Your ohjection seelns indeed very dexterous. and yet I really 
think that there is at botton1 nothing in it. But of this you are 
to judge, not fronl IUY assertion, but from the reason I shall 
endeavour to gh-e to it. 
I think, then, that a disposition to be influenced by 1 4 ight1noti1.:es 
being ,,-hat ,ye call 'rationality, there cannot be on the contrary 
(}n'operly speaking) any such thing naturally in råtional créatures 
as a dislJOsition to be influence(l by 'u:rong 'Jnotires. This can be 
nothing but mere pc'rrersencss of 1cill; and ,vhether even that can 
be said to an10unt to a disposition to be influenced by "Tong 
nlotives, formally, and as such, may (I think) ,veIl be doubted. 
l\Ien have by nature strong inclinations to certain objects. K one 
of these inclinations are vicious, but vice consists in pursuing the 
inclination to,vards any object in certain circun1stances, nohvith. 
standing reason, or the natural disposition to be influenced by 
right nlotives, declares to the nlan's conscience at the same tin1e 
(or ,vouid do, if he attended to it) that the object ought not to be 
pursued in those circumstances. Nevertheless, ,vhere the n1an 
conuuits th
 crinle, the natural disposition ,,-as only to,vards the 
oùject, not forlnally to,,'ards the doing it upon ,vrong nlotives; 
and generally the very essence of the crin1e consists in the liberty 
of th
 ,vill forcibly oven'uling the actual dislJOsition tOlfa'rds being 
'influenced by 'right 'nlotires, and not at all (as you suppose) in the 
Inan's having any natural disposition to be influenced ùy 1crong 
motives, as such. 


(F.) 
Letter to Dr. Clarke. 


[British l\Iuseum, Additional MS. 12,101, f. 13; pp. 17, 18 of Pamphlet.] 


REVP SIR, 
I had the Honour of your kind Letter yesterday, and must 
o,vn that I do no,v see a Difference behveen the nature of that 
Disposition 'lchich 'lce hare to ùe infl
/('ncecl by virtuous ?notives, and 
that contrary Disposition (or ,vhatevel' else it may properly be called) 
,vhich is the occasion of our con1n1Ïtting Sin, and hope in time to get 
3 thorough Insight into this subject by 111eans of those Helps you 
have been pleased to afford n1e. I find it necessary to consider 
such very abstruse Questions at different tinles, and in different 
Dispositions; and have found particnlnl' use of this l11ethod upon 
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the Abstract subject of Necessity. for tho' I did not see the force 
of your Arglunent, for the [)nity of the Divine Nature ,vhen I had 
done ,vriting to you upon that subject yet by frequent considering 
,vhat you have offered upon it, I am no,v fully satisfied that it is 
conclusive. I will only just add that I suppose sonle,vhat in Iny 
last letter was not clearly expressed, for I did not at all design to 
say that the Essence of any Crinw consisted in the rnan's ha'ring 
a natttral DislJOsition to be influenced by tVr01'lg '1notÏ1;cs. 
[Note.-The rest of the letter relates to his keeping terms at 
Cærnbridge, and has been scored through. ] 
(Signed) J. BUTLER. 


ORIEL COLL. Oct. 10, 1717. 


Endorsed: To the REV. DR. CLARKE, 
Rector of St. J al11es's, 
WestIninster. 


(G.) 


PRAYERS. 


Fì'011t a copy in BislwlJ Butler' s hand
()riting, 9WW in the Library 
at the British lJIusewn
. 


[British l\Iuseunl, Additional MS. 9,815; pp. 20-23 of Pamphlet.] 


o Alnlighty God, 1\laker and Preserver of the ,vorld, Governor 
and Judge of all creatures, ,vhonl Thou hast endued ,vith under- 
standing so as to render thenl accountable for their actions and 
capable of being judged for thenl; ,ve prostrate ourselves as in 
Thy presence, and ,vorship Thee the Sovereign Lord of all, in 
Whonl 've live and nlove and have our being. The greatness and 
l)erfection of Thy Nature is infinitely beyond all possible COlnpre- 
hension, Lut in proportion to our capacities ,ve would endeavour 
to have a true conception of Thy Divine l\Iajesty and to live 
under a just sense and apprehension of it: that ,ve may fear 
Thee and hope in Thee as ,ve entirely depend on Thee: that we 
may love Thee as supremely good, and have our ,vills conformed 
to Thy will in all righteousness and truth; that ,ve lnay be 
thankful to Thee for every thing ,ve enjoy, as the gift of Thine 
hand, and be patient under every affliction as ,vhat Thou send est 
or permittest. 
We desire to be duly sensible of ,vhat we have done an1iss, and 
\ve solemnly resolve before Thee that for the time to COllle 'Vé 
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,vill endeavour to obey all Thy comn1ands as they are made 
kno"9n to us. 
We are Thy Creatures by Nature; w'e give up ourselves to be 
Thy servants voluntarily and by choice, and present ourselves 
body and soul, a Jiving sacrifice to Thee. 
But, 0 Ahnighty God, as Thou hast nlanifesteù Thyself to the 
,vorIel by Jesus Christ; as Thou hast given Hin1 to be a Pro- 
pitiation for the sins of it, and the l\Iediator behyeen God and 
l\Ian; ,ve lay hold ,vith all hlunility and thankfulness on so 
inestinlable a Benefit, and come unto Thee according to Thine 
appointment in His Nanle, and in the form and Inanner ,vhich 
He has taught us. 
Our Fath8r, &c. 


JIorning Prayer. 
Ahnighty God, by ,vhose protection "ye 'vere preserved the 
night passed, and are here before Thee this Inorning in health 
and safety; ,ve dedicate this day, and all the days ,ve live to 
Thy service; resolving, that ,ve ,vill abstain fron1 all evil, that 
,ve 'v ill take heed to the thing that is right in all our actions, 
and endeavour to do our duty in that state of life in ,vhich Thy 
Providence has placed us. 'Ve ,vould ren1ind ourselves that ,ve 
are ahvays, ,vherever 've may go, in Thy presence. We ,vould be 
ahvays in Thy fear; and ,ve beg the continuance of Thy n1erciful 
protection, and that Thou ,vould
st guide and keep us in all our 
,vays, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


E'fenillg Praye'J'. 
Almight.y God, ,vhose continued proyidence ordel'eth all things 
hoth in Heaven and Earth; vVho never sluluberest nor sleepest; 
but hast divided the light froln the darkness, and nlade the day 
for emploYluent and the night for rest to Thy creatures the 
inhabitants of the 
arth : ,ve ackno,vledge ,vith all thankfulness 
Thy nlerciful preservation of us this day, by ,vhich ,ve are brought 
in safety to the evening of it. We implore Thy forgiveness of 
all the offences ,vhich 've have been guilty of in it, ,vhethel' in 
thought, ,vorù, or deed; and desire to have a due sense of Thy 
goodness in keeping us out of the --'vay of those teu1ptations by 
,vhich ,ve nlight have fallen into greater sins, and in preserving 
us fron1 those l1lisfortunes and sad accidents, COInmon to every 
day, and ,vhich ll1uSt have befallen Illany others. \Ve hlunbly 
con1mit ourselves to the saIne good providence this night, that 
,ve n1ay sleep in quiet under Thy protection and ,vake, if it be 
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Thy ,vill, in the nlornil1g in rene,ved life and strength. And 
'\ve beg assistance of Thy grace to live in such a Inanner, that 
,vhen the fe,v days and nights ,vhich Thou shalt aHot us in this 
,vorld be passed a,vay ,ve 11lay die in peace and finally obtain the 
resurrection unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Almighty God "Those tender 11lercies are over all Thy ,vorks
 
Who feedest the fo,vls of the ail' Hud the beasts of the field and 
hast given unto us all things that pertain unto life and godliness; 
\ve desire to have our souls possessed ,vith a due sense of Thy 
blessings, and to sho,v forth our thankfulness by being kind and 
conlpa:s
ionate to those '\vho are in distress. and by all those good 
,yorks ,vhich Thou hast appointed us to '\valk in. And ,ve hunlhly 
hope ,ve shall at last experience all Thy goodness to us consunl- 
111ate in that future state, ,vhich Thou hast prepared for then1 
that love and fear Thee, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 



II. 


T'VO LETTER
 TO THE DUKE OF NEWC.ASTLE. 


The Bishop of Bristol to the Duke of Nell,'castle. 


[British l\Iu::;eum, Additional }lS. 32,722, f. 56.] 


BRISTOl., 5 Aug., I j 50. 


1\1 Y LORD, 
I have this afternoon the Honour of your Grace's letter 
infonning ll1e of IllY Nomination to the Bishoprick of Durhan1, 
,vhich I alll sensible is the greatest Instance of Favour I could 
receive froIH the King. As I read on your letter, nlY Lord, my 
nns,ver to it in nlY o\vn Thoughts ,vas, to return your Grace nlY 
humble Thanks for all your Favours particularly for your kind 
concurrence and assistances upon this occasion and the obliging 
satisfaction you hlke in the success of thenl. But ,vhen I came 
to the postscript and found a Conlnland accolnpanying that nonli- 
nation it gave 111e greater Disturbance of mind than I think I ever 
felt. Your Grace \vill please to renléInber that ,yhen you men. 
tioned this to 111e near three-quarters of a year agoe, I made not 
a ,vord of ans\ver, but ,vent on talking of other things, and upon 
your repeating the Inention of it 
\t the saUle tÏ1ne, just as I ,vas 
going out of your Dressing Room, I told your Grace it did not 
adillit of an Ans\ver. This my Silence, and this my Reply were 
o\ving to nlY being in so great a surprize at such a thing being 
asked of nle beforehand that I durst not trust nlyself to talk upon 
the subject. But upon sett1ing ,vithin nlyself ,vhat I ought to 
say, I proposed to ,vait upon your Grace and let you kno,v that 
I could not take any Church Promotion upon the condition of any 
such Promise or IntÍ1nation as your Grace seemed to expect. 
But before I had tÜne for this I nlet the Archbishop ,vho began 
as from you to talk to 111e of the affair
 upon \vhich I desired him 
to let your Grace kno\v ,vhat I had purposed, as I no,v said, to 
tell you myself. l\1y ,vords, so far as I can renlenlber ,vere, that 
my Principles ,vould not pern1Ït me to accept of any Proillotion 
upon the conùition of nlaking any Pronlise or raising any Expecta- 
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tion bcforehand of giving ín\ray Preferlnent. After all this, nlY' 
Lord, I had not the nlost distant suspicion but that if his Majesty 
would nonliuate Ine to Durhanl. your Grace ,volIld have pennitted 
the N on1Ïnation to COlne free. 
l\Iy Lord, the Bishops as ,veIl as the inferior Clergy take the 
Oaths against Sinlony and as I should think an express Pronlisp 
of Prefennent to a Pat.ron beforehancl an express Breach of that 
Oath, anù ,yould deny Institution npon it. so I should think a tacit 
Pronlise a tacit Breach of it. I anl afraid your Grace Inay think 
I have already said too Hluch, but as this affair that I anl to give 
Dr. Chaplllan the first Prebend of Durhanl, is COlllmon Talk at 
Canlbl'idge, and consequently ,viII be so, if it be not already, 
,yherever I anl knO'Yll. I think 111yself bound, ,vhatever be the 
Consequence of nlY SiInplicityand Openness to add that it ,viII be 
inlpossible for nlP to do it consistently ,vith l1lY Character and 
Honour. since if I should. it ,vould be understood (tho' your 
Grace and I kno,v the contrnry) to he done in consequence of 
sonle previous Prolnise, either express or tacit. I anl, my Lord, in 
great DiscOlIlposure of l1lind upon this affair, and very unfit to 
,vrite to your Grace. Yet I think it absolutely necessary to return 
your Grace an Ï1nmediafe ans,ver by the King's l\Iessenger, and 
I must also ,YlÎ.te to Ilis Majesty. 
So I hope your Grace ,viII put a candid construction upon any 
inlproper Expressions ,vhicb luay have escaped llle. For I can 
have 110 Desire (and nlY present situation is surely a Proof of it) 
to say any thing or express myself in any manner disagreeable tu 
your Grace, further than ,vhat my Principles lllay have obliged 
111e to. 
I anl, ,vith the greatest Respect 
Your Grace.s nlost obedient, devoted hlunble Seryant 
J o. BRISTOL. 


Your Grace recollects that if a Prebend of D. held by Conl m 
becomes vacant by Iny Pronlotion it of course devolves to the 
Cro,vn. 


The Bishop of Durhan
 to the Duke of J.."Tewcastle. 


l British 1\luseum, Additional 1\18. 3 2 ,7 2 5. J 


HAl\IPSTEAD, Dec. 1st, 175 I. 


1tly LORD, 
I shall pay all the R,egard to your Grace's Recolllnlendation 
that, I alll persuaded, you yourself ,viII think reasonable. But as 
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I am altogether unacquainted '\vith the character of the Person 
recon1n1ended I n1ust desire a little tinle to inquire into it; 
especially as I aln inclined to think he is a stranger to your 
Grace. 
I 111ust likewise beg leave to add that Eglinham being a Vicarage 
I cannot give leave of absence to anyone ,vhom I myself shall 
present to it. 


I 
l,nl, ,vith the greatest Respect, 
n1Y Lord, 
Your Grace -s most obliged, nlost obpdiellt 
and n10st hUll1ble servant.. 
J o. DURESME. 


VOL. II. 


F f 



III. 


Conversation of the Rev. John lVeslcy with lhe Bi
hop of 
Bristol in 1739. 


[Extracted fron} VoL xiii of the \V orks of John Wesley (Fourteen- 
Vol. Edition, 18 7 2 ', p. 499,] 


Bishop. 'Vhy, Sir, our faith itself is a good ,vork; it IS 
a virtuous tenlper of nlind. 
JJ1r.1-r"csley. J\Iy Lord, ,vhatever faith is, our Church asserts, ,ve 
are justified by faith alone. But how it can be called a good 
,york, I see not: It is the gift of God; and a gift that presupposes 
nothing in us, but sin and misery. 
B. Ho,v, Sir? Then you 11lake God a tyrannical Being, if he 
justifies sonle ,vithout Hny goodness in them preceding, and does 
not justify all. If these are not justified on account of sonle 
11loral goodness in thenl, ,yhy are not those justified too? 
TV: Because, nlY Lord, they' resist his Spirit'; because' they 
,vill not conle to HÏ1n that they lnay have life'; because they 
suffer Hinl not to ',vork in thenl both to ,,"ill and to do.' They 
cannot be saved. because they ,vill not believe. 
B. Sir, ,vhat do you nlean by faith? 
1r". l\Iy Lord, by justifying faith I lnean a conviction ,vrought 
in a Jnan by Ule Holy Ghost, that Christ hath loved hÏ1n and given 
hiInse]f for hin1 ; anò that, through Christ, his sins are forgiven. 
B. I believe sonle good men have this, but not all. But ho,v do 
you prove this to be the justifying f
ith taught by our Church? 
"tV. J.\tly Lord, fronl her Hon1Ïly on Salvation ,vhere she describes 
it thus: 'A sure trust and confidpnce ,yhich a luan hath in God, 
that through the luerits of Christ his sins are forgiven and he 
reconciled to the favour of God.' 
B. Why, Sir, this is quite another thing. 
1-T T . l\Iy Lord, I conceive it to be the very sanle. 
B. 1\11'. 'Vesley, I ,vill deal plainly ,yith you. I once thought 
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you and 1\lr. Whitefield ,veIl-meaning men; But I cannot think 
so now; for I have heard more of you; nlatters of fact, Sir. And 
1\'1r. Whitefield says in his Journal, 'There are promises still to 
be fulfilled in nle,' Sir, the pretending to extraordinary revelations 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a very horrid thing! 
lV. 1\Iy Lord,' for what 1\lr. Whitefield says, Mr. Whitefield, 
and not I. is accountable. I pretend to no extraordinary revela- 
tions or gifts of the Holy Ghost; none but what every Christian 
nlay receive, and ought to expect and pray for. But I do not 
,vonder your Lordship has heard facts asserted, ,vhich, if true, 
would prove the contrary; nor do I \vonder, that your Lordship, 
believing them true, should alter the opinion you once had of nle. 
A quarter of an hour I spent ,vith your Lordship before, and 
about an hour no\v; and perhaps you have never conversed one 
other hour ,vith any who spake in my favour. 
But ho\v many \vith those \vho spake on the other side! So 
that your Lordship could not but think as you do - ,But pray, 
nlY Lord, ,vhat are those facts you have heard? 
B. I hear you administer the sacrament in your societies. 
w. 
1y Lord, I never did yet; and I believe never shall. 
B. I hear too, that lllany people fall into fits in your societies, 
and that you pray over thenl. 
W. I do so. nlY Lord, ,vhen any sho,v, by strong cries and 
tears, that their soul is in deep anguish. I frequently pray to God 
to deliver the111 frolll it, and our prayer is often heard in that 
hour. 
B. Very extraordinary indeed! vVell, Sir, since you ask my 
advice, I ,viII give it you very freely. You have no business here. 
You are not conullissioned to preach in this diocese. Therefore 
I advise you to go hence. 
tV. 1\Iy Lord, nlY business on earth is, to do ,vhat good I can. 
Wherever therefore I think I can do nlost good, there nlust I stay, 
so long as I think so. At present I think I can do Inost good 
here; therefore, here I stay. 
As to my preaching here, a dispensation of the Gospel is com- 
nlÏtted to me; and ,voe is me, if I preach not the Gospel, 
,vherever I anl in the habitable ,vorld. Your Lordship kno\vs, 
being ordained a Priest, by the c0l11111ission I then received, I anl 
a Priest of the Church universal; and being ordained as Fello\v 
of a College, I ,vas not linlÏted to any particular cure, but have 
an indeternlinate conullission to preach the ","ord of God, in any 
part of the Church of England. I do not therefore conceive that, 
in preaching here by this conlnlission, I break any human la,v. 
Ff2 
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When I an1 convinced I do, then it ,vill be tinle to ask, Shall 
I obey God or man ? 
But if I should be convinced in the meanwhile, that I could 
advance the glory of God, and the salvation of souls, in any other 
place, 1110re than in Bristol; in that hour, by God's help, I will 
go hence; which till then I n1ay not do. 


[Though the uprightness of Wesley's intention in recording 
this conversation cannot for a nlonlent be questioned, I cannot 
but doubt '\vhether the observations of Bishop Butler are given 
as fully as he uttered them. It is extrelnely difficult for one of 
the parties to a conversation to recollect in full the ,vords of the 
other.- W. E. G.] 


1J7titeficld to Bishop Butler. 


[Tyern1al1'S Life oJ JVhitejield, Vo]. i. p. 18
.] 


1\1 Y LORD, 
I humbly thank your lordship for the favour of your lord- 
ship's letter. It gave abundant satisfaction to me and 111any 
others, ,vho have not failed to pray in a particular Dlanner for 
your lordship
s teJuporal and etel'nal '\velfal'e. To..day I shewed 
your lordship's letter to the chancellor, ,vho (notwithstanding he 
pronlised not to prohibit lily preaching for the Orphan House if 
your lordship 'vas only neutral in the affair) has influenced 1110st 
of the clergy to deny ll1e their pulpits either on that or any other 
occasion. Last '\veek he '\vas pleased to charge Ine '\vith false 
doctrine. To-day he has forgotten that he said so. 
Re also threatened to excommunicate nle for preaching in your 
lordship's diocese. I offered to take a license, but ,vas denied. 
If your lordship should ask, What evil have I done"? I ans'\ver 
None, save that I visit the Religi'lus Societies, preach to the 
prisoners in N e\vgate, and to the p00r colliers in Kingswood, ,vho 
I am told are little better than heathens. 
I am charged '\vith being a Dissenter; though 111anyare brought- 
to the Church by my preaching not one taken from it. The 
chancellor is pleased to tell me 111Y conduct is cont.rary to the 
canons; but I told him that the cnnons, '\vhich he produced, '\vere 
not intended against such lneetings as mine are, ,,
here His 
lVIajesty is constantly prayed for, and everyone is free to see ,vhat 
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is done. I am sorry to give your lordship this trouble; but I 
thought it proper to nlention these particulars, that I might kno,y 
,,
herein my conduct is exceptionable. 
I henrtily thank your lordship for your intended benefaction. 
I think the design is truly good, and ,viII llleet ,vith success, 
because so Dluch opposed. 
God kno,ys my heart. I desire only to prolnote His glory. If 
I am spoken evil of for His sake, I rejoice in it. 1\Iy l\Iaster ""as 
long since spoken evil of before me. 
But I intrude on your lordship's patience. 
I anl ,vith all possible thanks, D1Y lord, your lordship's 
dutiful son and servant, 
GEORGE VVHITEFIELD. 



IV. 


LETTER TO A LAD
 


l\iADAM, 
Your letter of the 14th current, which did not come to 
hand till the 18th, cannot, indeed, require any sort of apology. 
I know 
ot how to refuse my judgment, such as it is, in a case 
of conscience, to any person that asks it: but I think myself 
strictly bound to give it to good persons of my o'\yn diocese. For 
I mention only this demand that you have upon me, because, 
upon such an occasion as the present, I do not choose to speak 
of your rank, Madan1, nor of the grflat civilities I have received 
from you. 
The corruption and disorder of human affairs is such as has per- 
plexed the rule of right, and made it hard in some cases to say ho'\y 
one ought to act. But I apprehend there is no such difficulty in 
the case you put. Property in general is, and must be, regulated 
by the laws of the community. This, in general, is, I say, allowed 
on all hands. If, therefore, there be any sort of property exempt 
fron1 these regulations, or nny exception to the general method of 
regulating it, such exception nlust appear, either frOln the light 
of nature, or frOIl1. revelation. But neither of these do, I think, 
show any such exception: and, therefore, ,ve n1ay ,vith a good 
conscience retain any possessions, Church Lands, or Tithes, which 
the laws of the State ,ve live under give us a property in. And 
there seems less ground for scruple here in England, than in some 
other countries; because our eccles
 astical laws agree with our 
civil ones in this matter . Under the lVlosaic dispensation, indeed, 
God himself assigned to the Priests and Levites tithes, and other 
possessions; and in those possessions they had a divine right: 
a property, quite superior to all human la"
s, ecclesiastical as ,vel] 
as civil. But every donation to the Christian Church is a human 
donation, and no more; and, therefore, cannot give a divine right, 
but such a right only as n1ust be subject, in common '\vith all 
other property, to the regulation of hun1an laws. I would not 
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carry you, :M:adam, into abstruse speculations; but think it might 
be clearJy sho'\vn that no one can have a right of perpetuity in any 
lands, except it be given by God, as the land of Cannan ,,'as to 
Abraham. There is no other means by \vhich such a kind of 
property or right can be acquired; and plain absurdities ,vould 
follow from the supposition of it. The persons, then, \v ho gave 
these lands to the Church, had then1selves no right of perpetuity 
in thenl ; consequently, could convey no such right to the Church. 
But all scruples concerning the la\vfulness of laymen's possessing 
these lands go upon supposition that the Church has such a right 
of perpetuity in them; and therefore all those scruples nlust bp 
groundless, as going upon a false supposition. 
As you do not mention, l\Iadam, in \vhat particular light you 
consider this matter, I chose to put it in different ones. And 
having said thus much concerning the strict justice of the case, 
I think myself obliged to add that, great" disorders having heen 
committed at the ReforIl1ation, and a multitude of parochial cures 
left scandalously poor, and beconle yet poorer by accidental circlul1- 
stances, I think a man's possession of one of these irllpoverished 
cures is, not indeed an obligation in justice, but a providential 
adn1onition, to do SOll1e\vhat, according to his abilities, to\v31'ds 
settling some con1petent 111ail1tenance upon it, in one way or 
another; in like n1anner as a person in distress, being my neighbour, 
dependent, or even acquaintance, is a providential adn1onition to 
nle in particular to assist him, over and above the general obIigation 
to charity, \vhich \vould call upon n1e to assist such a person. in 
common \vith all others ,vho '\vere informed of his case. But 
I think I ought to say, since I can say it '\vith great truth, that 
I mention this, not, lVladam, as thinking that you \vant to bp 
reminded of it, but as the subject itself I \vrite upon requires it 
should be Inentioned. 
You Heed not, Madam, have given yourself the trouble l)f 
desiring secrecy, since the thing itself so plainly demands it. 
I am \vith the truest esteem, l\Iadam, 
Your most obedient, most faithful, and most 
humble servant, 
J o. BRISTOL. 


I have considered Tithes and Church lands as the san1e, because 
I see no sort of proof that tithes, under the Gospel, are of divine 
right; and, if they are not, they lllUst conle under the snn1P 
consideration with lands. 
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A SERMON SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY 
BISHOP BUTLER. 


Prefatory Note to Sermon. 



'HE follo,ving sennon ,vas published for the first tinle by 
BLlrtlett in the volume (1839) ,vhich contains his Life of Bishop 
Butler. Its probable genuineness has been recognised in sonle 
subsequent ,vorks. While Bartlett will not venture to pronounce 
:ill opinion (p. 280), and refers the matter to his readers, he cites 
a statenlent fronl Nichols's Anecdotes that sonle of Butler's 1\IS. 
Sernlons are still in being (p. 279). He tells us that he examined 
the papers 'in the possession of the bishop's fanlily,' but found 
nothing calJing for notice except this sermon. With regard to it 
he offers the follo,ving remarks:- 
I. The hanchvriting 'strongly resembles the early autogral)h 
of the bishop.' 
2. It carries a date son1e,vhat indistinct but apparently that 
of 1739, ,vhen he ,vas still Rector of Stanhope. 
3. It bears written upon it the abbreviated nalue of Stanhope. 
4. The bishop's Greek Testanlent has a note on the ,vord 
7rllÀtYYfJlftTlar in Titus iii. 5, 'The change and renovation of the 
soul or affections for the better, spiritually accomplished by Christ 
in our hearts.' This note is in close accord ,vith the sermon, 
,,,hich indeed may he vie,ved as an expansion of it. I add that 
both are in accord ,vith the clear though succinct language of the 
Analogy (Part II. i. 24). 
The combined effect of these heads of testimony is, as it seems 
to l11e, considerable. It does not., ho,véver, exclude the necessity 
of considering the evidence furnished by th e discourse itself. To 
my n1Ïnd, it raises presunlptions entirely satisfactory, and suggests 
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no single ground for doubt. It seen1S to be such a discourse as 
,,"e ll1ight expect from Butler 'v hen lo,vering the severe demands 
of his strain of thought to the level. or n10re nearly to the level, 
of his rural parishioners. It has all the bishop's solidity, all his 
Ineasnre. It does not contain a waste ,vord. To counterfeit 
the style of Butler, or produce its parallel, ,yould require a rare 
hand. 
An extraordinary interest attaches to this discourse, if genuine. 
For it is the only specimen ,ve possess of his pa
tol'al manner. 
On the special occasions, or before the learned auditories, ,vith 
,vhich his kno,vn sermons had to do, the pastoral tone and colour 
\vere hardly,vithin his option. In this point of vie,v, the dis- 
course ought of itself pretty nearly to suffice for putting to flight 
the host of criticisms ,vhich have been passed upon Butler as 
haying failed adequately to represent the evangelical character 
of Christian doctrine. 


SER:\ION. 


The wind bloweth 'where it listeth, and thou canst not tell whence it 
cometh nor whither it goeth; so is everyone that is born of the Spirit. 
ST. JOHN iii. 8. 


'Vhen ,ve read of Nicoden1us visiting Jesus, and ackno,vledging 
the conviction wrought upon sonle of the beholùers, that they 
concluded fron1 thence Hi:-:; lllission to be divine, it is plain sonle- 
thing more than mere curiosity led hin1 to this conference. He 
,vas desirous of instruction, and our blessed Saviour deigned to 
gratify hinl by entering on a discourse concerning the kingdonl 
of God. vVhether Nicodenlus had attained those qualifications 
requisite to prepare men for, and adn1Ít then1 into this kingdoln, 
,ve kno,v not; or, ,,,hether Christ of His o,vn accord fell upon this 
point as of the greatest in1portanrü, ,vas not ll1aterial for St. John 
to acquaint us. That ,vhich is of the greatest consequence is, that 
He lllakes a nlan's being born again, the indispensable condition 
of seeing that kingdolll. And this deserves the greater attention, 
hecause a master of Israel n1istook it; as if God had intended 
the Ï1npossibi1ity of going through the course of a natural birth 
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:1. second time. From such misconstruction our Lord delivers 
Hinlself, and explains the nature of regeneration. That water 
and the Spirit, the ,vashing of baptism out,vardly, and the in\vard 
sanctification of the Holy Ghost, are the principles by,vhich it 
is effected; that, though it could be conlpassed in that groðs 
Illallner Nicodemus misapprehended, yet that ,vould be of no 
efficacy at all in this case. For since in all productiolls the 
thing born receives the nature and resenlblance of that, ,vhence 
its being ,vas derived, flesh could only produce flesh; but the 
ne,v creature ,vhich God requires, consists in the mind, and 
therefore, to bring forth a ne,v spirit, it is necessary that the 
vital principle should be a spirit. And, ho,vever he n1Ìght find 
some difficulty in assenting to this, because neither the cause 
nor the manner of its operation, fans under the notice of hunlan 
sense, yet that is no objection against the reality of the fact. A 
very familiar instance 'v hereof, he alleges in the ,vords of the 
text, 'The ,vind blo,veth,' &c., &c. 
The ,vords plainly consist of hvo parts, a Sinlilitude, and the 
Application. It ,vill be proper therefore to divide my discourse 
into these t,vo heads. First, fronl the Sinlilitude, I shall dra,v 
sonle general conclusions, ,,
hich luay direct us in our conteluplation 
of divine truths, and especialJy that of regeneration, which is the 
subject of our Saviour's argument ,vith Nicodemus. Secondly, 
from the Application, I shall consider, ho,v far the properties 
of the ,vind here mentioned, ,vill give us any just ground to 
judge of the Holy Spirit's ,vorkings upon the souls of men. 
First, a man may have sufficient reason to assure himself that 
a thing really is, ,vithout being able to give an account ho,v it 
Ca111e to be. For the cause of a thing is indeed one and èt very 
ðatisfactory ,yay of con1Ìng to the distinct kno,v ledge of its nature. 
But this is hut one way of nlany; and sonle things ,vhich ,,'e 
cannot COllle at this ,yay luay be so certain to us, that it ,vould be 
extrenle obstinacy to deny thenl. For as things have causes, so 
have they effects, and properties, and other characters by w11Ïch 
they may be distinguished. And it is sufficient if any of these 
give evidence of their existing. For ,ve are every ,yay as sure. 
that ,vhat hath no being of its o,vn cannot have properties, and 
effects, as ,ve are that ,vhat hath these could never have b'eell . 
,vithout a cause. And therefore, 'v hen ,ve are able to assign any 
such properties or effects, that is a denlonstration of the reality 
of the thing. Thus, if there be certain marks by ,vhich being 
born of the Spirit is evidently discerned, and distinguished fronl 
another that is not so born, ,ve luay fronl those 11larks conclude) 
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that such a nlan is regenerate, though ,ve could not positively 
detern1inp fron1 \vhence this principle of ne\v life took its rise; 
or if ,ve kne,v, as ,ve n1ay know', thnt it could be o,ving to no 
other cause but the operations of the Holy Ghost, we n1ay then, 
,v here such nlarks appear, be confident, that the sanctifying 
operations of the Holy Ghost have passed upon that person, 
though neither ,ve ,vho ,vere bystanders, nor perhaps the man 
himsplf, ,vas conscious of the manner in ,vhich they \vere bpgun 
and carried on in his mind. 
I shall secondly consider, from the application in the text, ho,v 
far the properties of the ,vind, mentioned in this similitude, ,viII 
give us any just ground to judge of the Holy Spirit's workings 
upon the minds of men. 
The Application is contained in the last clause of the verse, 
'So is everyone that is born of the Spirit.' FJ.:'hat is, the ,york 
of Regeneration carries great resemblance to what is observed 
of the ,vind: for, as there ,ve gather its blo\ving from its sound 
and other effects, though ,ve do not see the blast, nor its rise and 
passage, nor are acquainted \vith the cause that sets it on; so may 
a child of God kno,v he is such, by the effects and characters 
of that re]ation; though he do not see the Spirit that rene,vs 
hin1, though the operations, by "Thich he is rene,ved, be such as 
fall not under the observation of his ouhvard senses, nor is perhaps 
his o\vn mind conscious to n1any things by ,vhich that change is 
,vrought in hinl. 
And first, from that expression, 'The ,vind blo\veth \vhere it 
listeth,' ,ve n1ay, I think, fairly infer the freedom of God's grace. 
That He giveth it liberally, and of His o\vn accord, and that it is 
,,
hat no n1erit of ours can oblige IIin1 to give. In this argument 
St. Paul ha
 laboured much to 
ho'v, that the very nature of 
grace is contrary to that of ,yorks. That Abrahaln, the father 
and the pattern of the faithful, received the call and promise of 
God, \vhile he 'vas yet among Idolaters, and could have no ,yorks 
to boast of: that ,vhen J e,vs and Gentiles ,vere both concluded 
under sin, God chose the Gentiles, as He did Jacob before Esau, 
freely, ,,,hile yet in the ,von1b; not that the one of these had 
any ,vrong done hin1, or ,vas used \vorse than he deserved, but 
the other found great favour, and w'as used better than he deserved. 
Thus it is in the ,york of Regeneration. God gives us His 
preventing graces freely. He imparts the light of His gospel, 
and it is a nlarvellous blessing to be born and educated in those 
happy regions ,vhich are enlightened 'vith the pure lustre of it. 
'Vhen ,ve believe this gospel, it is His grace that disposes our 
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nlinds to do so; ,vhen that faith exerts itself in ,yorks of obedience, 
this also is owing to the assistance of His grace. When ,ve inlprove 
to higher excellencies, and approach nearer to the perfections of 
a spiritual and divine life, this is again from the more abundant 
cOlumunications of the same Spirit. 'Tis true, indeed, Christ 
has promised an increase of talents to those. ,vho nlake a good 
use of the talents they already have; He hath assured us that 
our Father ,viII not fail to 'grant the Holy Spirit to thenl that 
ask Hinl.' But still it is by the aid and influence of that very 
Spirit, that \ve ask the talents ,ve have not, and that ,ve inlpl'OVe J 
those we have. So that this does but enhance God's nlercy and 
bounty so luuch the nlore, ,vhich first enables us to act, and then 
re,vards us for acting. For that is, in effect, to cro,vn and complete 
His o,,?n work rather than our desert; since ,vhat ,ve do acquires 
a title to His pronlise, and yet it is \vhat ,ve could not do, if He 
did not inlpart to us the po,ver of doing it. No,v it is to be 
remembered that if good actions, ,vhere they are conspicuous, 
declare that they are ,vrought by the Spirit, and that God hath 
rene\ved that luan, and <.lid and does, still act and d\vell in hinl ;- 
then it is no less certain, that, ,yhere the contrary vices and 
dispositions are predon1Ínant, those men are not regenerate, nor 
does the Spirit of God ,york in thenl. 'Let no nlan deceive you,' 
says the Apostle; ',vhoever doth not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother.' l\Ien may delude them- 
selves and their ignorant follo,vers ,vith boasting pretences; they 
nlay have the inlpiety to sanctify their blackest crimes, by 
fathering thenl upon divine impulse and inspiration. But, ,vhile 
we see them turbulent and factious, proud and disobedient, 
censorious and bitter, unjust and uncharitable; can ,ve think 
that God is the Author of, or dw.ells ,vith, those fro\vard dis- 
positions? It ,vere a contradiction to all religion to suppose so; 
and, ho,vever they may be exalted by their o,vn vain inlagina- 
tions, yet alas! they kno,v not thenlselves nor ,vhat spirit they 
are of. 
I proceed no,v to a second reflect.ion concerning the nIanner 
of the Spirit's working upon our n 1 inds,-which is, that as ,ve 
can give no account of the rise, the increase, the quieting of the 
,vind; where it began, ,vhere it ,viII stop, or how long it ,vill 
last: so, the operations of the Spirit are often very relnote fronl 
our understandings. He luay move us ,vithout our having any 
distinct perception of the thing; nor can ,ve ahvays say, then 
the inlpulse began, thus long it continued, and no\v it ceases to 
JllOVe llle. And this cannot seem .very strange to any, that shall 
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consider by ,vhat steps he hath COlne off frolll a ,vicked life, or 
proceeded in a good one. For in all this, he '\vill find nothing 
of violence, or external conlpulsion, but such motives all along 
as '\vere entirely agreeable to his faculties, and the methods by 
,vhich He proceeds in other cases. For did not this change begin 
with a conviction of sin, and the evil of it, and in consequence 
of this, an hatred and detestation of it, grounded upon such 
argunIents as these; that it is contrary to reason, displeasing to 
God, destructive to soul and body, in rendering both obnoxious 
to the divine '\vrath and vengeance, and to that etprnityof nlisery, 
,vhich the present fleeting pleasures of ,vickedness are a very poor 
exchange for? Again. ,viII not his advance in virtue be found 
to o\ve itself to the contenlplation of the beauty, the reasonableness, 
the advantages of holiness, the alluring re\vards it proposes, the 
happiness it secures in this life, and the next? Ho,v, then, did 
these arguluents prevail at last ? Was it not by frequent luedita- 
tion, by insinuating themselves into the n1Índ by degrees, by 
the comnlon luethods of re
1ding, of hearing, and ,veighing God's 
,,'ürds? by conquering the prejudices of our corrupt hearts, by 
discussing and displaying the evidence of truth, by faithful and 
honest application, by exciting good desires, strengthening those 
desires ,vith holy resolutions, and luaking good those resolutions 
by diligent endeavours, and stûadfast perseverance? But still the 
finger of God is in all this. It is He ,vho brings these considera- 
tions into our hearts first; He that fastens thenl upon us "'hen 
they are there; He that adds ne\v life and vigour to our desirps 
and intentions, and gives efficacy and success, to our othenvise 
\veak and Ï1uperfect attenlpts. He convinces our judgments. 
kindles good inclinations, persuades, allures, threatens, deters. 
terrifies, reproaches, tonlforts, cOlunlends; and performs all other 
offices necessary to pi
ty. 
But these He perfornls in us, and u:ith us, and by us. Fronl 
Him, as ,ve ackno,vledge'in our daily prayers, 'all holy desires. 
all good counsels, and all just ,vorks, do proceed.' But they 
proceed frOlll Hinl in such a manner, as still to be our desires. 
our counsels, and our ,yorks. 'Vhat has been said deserves ,veIl 
to be consiùered, in order to nlake 111en very careful not to resist 
any of the good motions, nor to ,vithstand the ,varnings of 
conscience; to be careful that tHey do not quench, grieve, resist, 
or do despite to the Spirit of God, since it is a great and heinous 
sin. If, as hath been said 1 it act upon us by the ouhvard nlinistry 
of the ,\yord, by the in,yard dictates and reasonings of our l1linds, 
-if the effects only of His ,vorking be visible, but the n1anner of 
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it Í1nperceptible: then every adn10nition from the pulpit, every 
,vholesome hnv, every advice fro In a friend, or a parent, every 
good book, ev(?ry pious exanlple, every motion and intention to 
do ,veIl, every conviction, every check of conscience, is a blo\ving 
of this wind, a call, or impulse fron1 above; and as often as any 
man refuses to conlply ,vith these things, so often he resists God, 
and quenches His Holy Spirit. 
Lastly, this sho,vs us ,vhat course we should take, in order to 
grtnv in grace. '\Ve should diligently use the ,vord and SaCra111ents 
and other lueans of grace vouchsafed us, in order to ÍInprove in 
vÍ1iue; and then \ve need not doubt of God's assistance. He 
,vill forward and strengthen our good intentions, and ,v"ill not 
fail to finish ,,
hat He, HÏ1uself hath begun, but "Till perfonll and 
continue it until the day of Christ J eStiS, and re,vard us ,vith 
a crO\Yl1 of glory. 
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Aborigines, their title to communication of the gospel, SSe i. 13. 
Action. See Agent. 
Affairs, pecuniary: self-deceit produces reluctance to examine, S. x. 14. 
Affections and Passions, other than benevolence and self-love, yet '" hich 
operate for their ends, S. i. 6. 
illustrations hereof, S. i. 6 n. 
the operation sometimes unconscious: is the work of God, S. i. 6. 
principles which tend to good, not being benevolence nor self-love, 
S. i. 12. 
that they nlay warp judgnlent is no just plea against pity, S. V. 4. 
have their proper place in our nature, ibid. 
not a defect, but a supply to its Ï1nperfections, S. V. 5, 6. 
life would be bettered by their having more free scope, S. v. 7. 
all conduct requires stimulu
 or restraint from them, S. v. 10. 
men wanting in, h<1,ve to reckon with their action in others, S. V. I I. 
want of affection is like want of appetite, S. V. 12. 
the ob
tillacy of such as are bad, ibid. 
we should encourage those favourable to our fellow-men, S. vi. 9. 
of a Inixed nature, but useful for our present state, S. ix. 1. 
particular, rest upon objects, not on the pleasure they give, S. xi. g. 
sharply distinguished from self-love, S. xi. 5. 
affection need not, because altruistic, abate enjoyment, S. xi. 12. 
every genuine affection rests upon its object as fin end, S. xiii. 4. 
regard to an ulterior aim is perhaps for this life rather than the future 
life, S. xiii. 5. 
affection for good is itsé1f good, S. xiii. 6. 
new developments of affection possible in a higher state of being, S. 
xiii. 17. 
when raised to their highest, will still fall short, S. xiv. 9. 
Agents: as such we have our nature in our own power; hence responsibilit)", 
Pref. 13. 
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Agents (continued). 
action to be tested by correspondence with the nature of the agent
 
S. ii. 14, S. Hi. 13. 
moral: 'we become such through the supremacy of conscience, S. ii. 11. 
Anger is not sin, though near to it, S. viii. S. 
sudden, instinctive, and without injury received, S. viii. 6, 7. 
Appetites to be in entire subjection to conscience, and in just proportion 
to one another, S. iii. 2 n. 
required by the constitution of our nature, S. Hi. 6. 
Assooiations, religious, the appropriate antidote to the irreligion of the day, 
SSe i. 19. 
charitable, among the best of good works, SSe ii. 16. 
to be raised to the highest perfection, SSe ii. 17 ; labour, low diet, instruè- 
tion, as means hereto, ibid. 
especially as we approxhuate to the idea of an equality aillong nIen, 
SS. ii. 18. 
Atheism the final goal of irreligion and depravity, SSe i. 18. 
will itself lead to superstition: a special kind of it imminent, ibid. 
Attention rarely due to persons, but always to subjects in proportion to what 
their nature requires, Pref. 3. 
Authority, distinguished from power, S. ii. 19. 
civil, proceeds from God, 8S. iii. 20. 
disparaged by the licence of denigration in party leaders, SS. iii. 21. 
of conscience, suprenIe; is the complenlent of hUl1Ian nature, Pref. 18. 
overrides all conduct, Pref. J9. 


Balaam, his proceedings in 1Ioab, S. vii. 2. 
strains for an object he knows to be unlawful, S. vii. 5, 6. 
obtains permission: the conflict in his Inind, S. vii. 6. 
gives shaineful counsel to seduce the Israelites, S. vii. 7. 
contradiction and inconsistency in his character, S. vii. 8. 
case not uncomnlon now, S. vii. 9. 
wickedness lacking support frolll reason, he resorts to subterfuge, S. vii. 10. 
his mood betwixt hope and despair, S. vii. II. 
combined sound belief with ill conduct, and sought to compound with 
God, S. vii. 12, 13. 
considering our duty often means explaining it away, S. vii. 14. 
true remedy for self-deceit lies in becoming' little children,' S. vii. IS. 
to secure' the death of the righteous,' let us deal I)lainly with ourselves. 
S. vii. 16. 
Beauty <,vith order, harnlOny, proportion), as an idea, has less weight for U'" 
than happiness and misery, S. xi. 2 I. 
these ideas as real as that of truth, ibid. 
are productive of natural legitimate delight, S. xiv. 14. 
Begging, in the streets, a shameful trade; indiscriminate alms-givIng wrong. 
SSe ii. J S. 
Benevolence, has no special antagonism to self-love, Pref. 32, S. xi. I I, 16. 
its relation to society resembles that of self-love to the individual, S. i. 4. 
shown not to be love of power, S. i. 4 n. 1-4. 
its insufficient development, S. i. S. 
coincides largely with self-love, -ibid. 
or public-spirit, greatly needs the aid of the affections, S. V. 10. 
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Benevolence (continued). 
compared with ambition and covetousness, S. xi. 12, 13. 
gives enjoyment even beyond other particular affections, S. xi. 20. 
considered as including aU virtues, S. xii. 19; with due reserves, ibid. 
19, 22. 
is the source of the common virtues, sustaining Rom. xiii. 9, S. xii. 22. 
its relation to piety arises through God's perfect gooùness, S. xii. 23. 
Hobbes's definition of, App. I. B. 
loves power with a view to good, ibid. 
Body: compare with the double duty belonging to each menlber of a literal 
body, the duty of man to himself and to societ)y, S. i. 3. 
contrary supposition absurd. S. i. 10. 
even as to external fornl men 3re not whoIly agreed, S. ii. 2. 
Bristol Infirmary commended. SS. ii. 16 n. 
Brutes have instincts to obey, but have not conscience, Pref. IS, S. ii. 5. 
follow their nature which has no discords, Pref. 17. 
rushing into a snare, contrasted with a man doing the like, S. ii. 13. 
have no law of right written within them, S. iii. 3. 
resentment in, S. viii. 6. 
have several advantages over us, S. xiv. 4. 
their parental office more contract
d than ours, 
::;. iv. 3. 


Capacity, 3part frolll good sense, does not sa,-e men fronl gross error, 
S. v. 16. 
Causes. See Final Causes. 
Character, parts in, In ore varied than features in a face, S. xii. 6. 
of the great varieties in the balance of faculties, S. xii. 7; consequent 
misjudgment, ibid. 
Charge to the Clergy of Durham. 
religion decays. zeal for negation increases, Char. I. 
has been predicted, and is the note of the age, Char. 2. 
avoid the profane; treat negation with the 'meekness of wisdom,' Char. 3- 
against arguing without consideration; hasty disputation dangerous, 
Char. 5 ; cavilling easier than proof, ib'id. 7. 
great regard due to religion, even if evidences be doubtful, Char. 6. 
they cannot be duly pre
ented or weighed in cursory conver!Sation, 
Char. 8. 
of protests to be made; silence sometimes advisable, Char. 9. 
strong reasons for reserve in treatment, Char. 10. 
main matter, instruction of the people; should be affirmative, not polem- 
ical, Char. II. 
for effective religion, form is insufficient but essential, Char. 12. 
observances abroad; :MahOlnetan and Latin, Char 13. 
reduced by our reformers to a minimum: now largely neglected, Char. 14. 
Moses commanded external religion, Char. IS. 
has often been in excess, Char. 16. 
care for churches, and chancels, Char. 17; many threatened with ruin, 
ibid. 18. 
even more regard due to services, Char. 19. 
weekly services insufficient: supplemental expedients, Char. 20. 
care for the religious teaching of children, Char. 21. 
particular rules needful, most of all for the careless, Char. 
2. 
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Charge to the Clergy of Durham (continued). 
holy life to be infused into the forn1, Char. 23. 
for turning all occasions to account, Char. 24. 
lack of personal appropriation in public instruction, Char. 25. 
Confirn1ation and first Comnlunion, Char. 26. 
due allowances always to be nlade, Char. 27. 
the clergy bound to entire self-devotion, which is self-rewarding, 
Char. 28, 29. 
Charles I: his execution an unheard-of hypocrisy, SSe iii. 10; against the 
voice of Parlialnent, ibid. 
under pretence of liberty and of extending it, SSe iii. I I. 
the resistance offered to him originally just, SSe iii. 12. 
becan1e ungovernable and lawless, ibid. 
Church: why the primitive sense of membership was so direct and lively, 
S. i. I. 
mi:-.sionary work of the, SS. i. 4. 
its public worship is of the essence of Christianity, SSe i. S. 
the Ineasure of success has not been guaranteed, SSe i. 6. 
is, like nature, and human nature, a witness to nlankind, SSe i. 7. 
for each man to accept or refuse, SS. i. 8. 
lnan to be instructed by nlan, so God ordains, S8. i. 9. 
we hold the gospel in tru!:-it to propagate it, 88. i. 10; esp('cially in our 
Colonies, ibid. I I ; and to the slaves, ibid. 12; and Aborigines, ibid. 13. 
our trade subserves the work of Inissions, 
S. i. 14. 
each new planting out of the church a great good, SS. i. IS ; at least by 
its effect upon a few, ibid. 
the gospel preached, without n1Íracle, a 
erious admonition to nlen, 
SSe i. 16. 
all denon1Ïnations should join in the work, SSe i. 17. 
establishment of, in England, n1Ïld and reasonable, SSe iii. I I. 
a state without an establishu1ent of religion a chinlerical project, 
SSe v. 7. 
an estabiishinent, with toleration, requisite, ibid. 
necessary for encouragement of learning, ibid. 
saves us from the evils of popery, SSe V. 8, 9. 
the moderation in our cllurch and state a Inodel for personal conduct, 
SSe V. IS. 
letter on church property, App. IV. 
Civil government, at best very imperfect, SS. iii. 27. 
insurrection and oppression Loth condenlned, SSe V. I. 
founded, against violence and fraud, under double religious sanction, 
SSe V. 2. 
a figure of the universal divine author:ty, SSe V. 3. 
always a good, sOlnetime::, in high degree, SSe v. 4. 
we, being free, have to guard against licentiousness, SS. v. S. 
recent reform in the northern provinces, SSe V. 6. 
mischief of persecution, SSe v. 9 ; Job xxxi. 26-28 now inapplicable, ibid. 
10, I I. 
our l.ecent danger fron1 the Pretender, SS. V. 12. 
the loyalty of church-rulers, SSe v. 13. 
opposition to, (a) legitiinate and (b) illegitinu\te, SS. V. 14. 
the equity of our church and state a lllodel for conduct, SSe V. IS. 
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Civil government (continued). 
retrenchments effected in outward religion shouldenhance inward, SSe V. 16. 
See also Liberty, Obedience. 
Civil punishments, aim at preventing future mischief, Pref. 24. 
Clarke, Dr., letter to, and reply, App. I. E; second letter, ibid. F. 
Colonies, their special claim on us for imparting the gospel, S8. i. II. 
Compassion is not a form of self-regard, as Hobbes teaches, S. v. I n. 
is more common than joy-:s}}aring, S. V. 2, 7, 14. 
utility of this arrangement, S. v. 3. 
gives a balance of satisfaction over pain, S. v. 7, 8. 
callousness implies a great loss, S. v. 9. 
the example of Christ, S. v. 14. 
its double office to prevent misery and relieve it, S. vi. 3. 
pleads within us for giving consideration to cases, S. vi. 5. 
luay be got rid of more easily than hunger, S. vi. 6. 
how distinguished from mercy, S. vi. 7. 
prefers relief to prevention as more fruitful, S. vi. 8. 
capable of excess; but the prevailing excess is indifference, S. vi. 10. 
begets a sober and discerning view of life, S. vi. 12. 
also a docility of mind and heart, S. vi. 13. 
and a sense of being wayfarers in this world, S. vi. 14. 
Conscience, or reflection: chief relation a mong parts in man is determined 
by the supremacy of conscience, Pref. 12. 
its presenee places us in contrast with brutes, Pref. 15. 
claims universal authority, Pref. 18, 19, S. ii. 19, S. iii. I. 
a reflecting principle, judging of actions morally, S. i. 7, 8. 
restrains from evil, fortifies for good, both.public and private, S. i. 8, 9. 
is thought to work specially for public good, S. i. 9; thu::ì testifit'
 
to the social end of our being, ibid. 
essential to the rule of following nature, S. ii. 2. 
decides disputes on the true meaning of nature, S. ii. 10. 
makes us moral agents; is self-attested. S. ii. II. 
what it disapproves is unnatural, S. ii. 12. 
has authority as against mere strength of any feeling or principle, S. ii. 
I 7, 18. 
is to have entire commanù over appetites, S. Hi. 2 'fl. 
carries an obligation independent of reward or punishment, S. iii. 6. 
and reasonable self.love, the superior principles in our nature, S. iii. 13. 
Conversation, to be recreative, should be mutual, S. iv. II. 
be slow to handle the charactf'r and concerns of others, S. iv. 16. 
in handling, be most scrupulous, S. iv. 17. 
mere truth does not suffice to justify mention, S. iv. 18, 19. 
Corruptions of religion, SSe i. 4; with these, the confutations have been 
transmitted, ibid. 
Popery, SSe V. 8. 
which have crept into the Latin church under the shelter of persecu- 
tion, SS. v. 9. 


David gave scope to compassion and good will, S. x. 9. 
an extreme case of self-deceit; the mode inscrutable, S. X. II. 
perhaps the highest possible instance, S. X. 19. 
Death: relation of a good life to a good end, S. vii. I. 
G g 2 
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Degree: only when Jleld in degree do worldly objects E:atisfy, S. i. J 5. 
Determinate, the: is 110t to be looked for in the primary forn1s of l110ral pro- 
positions, Pref. 3. 
Determination (under resf'ntment) not to be convinced, S. vi. IS. 
Discourses: the colleetion here in great part accidental, Pref. 39. 
Disengagement absolutely necessary to enjoyment, S. xi. 7. 
Disinterested: an epithet applicable to the self-ruining acts of bad men, 
Pref. 34. 
Disposition, every, limited by degree, and errs if in excess, Serm. v. 8. 
Divinity, grief to })art fronl his studies in, App. I. D. 
Doubtfulness should check impatience and vehemence, App. I. B. 
Duty, we have a duty both to ourselves and to others, S. v. I. 
consideration of: often means explaining it away, S. vii. 14. 
perfectly coincides with interest, S. iii. 13. 
enhanced by the love manifested in the Incarnation, S. xi. 23. 
evasions and excuses easily found if desired, S. xii. 5. 
strictness in, with Rtinted evidence, 1113Y train higher character, S. xv. 8. 
not to do other people's, App. I. B. 


Education of children, a special object for religious a
;:,üciations, S
. i. 19. 
the formation of early habits not to be left to children 31011e, SSe iy. I. 
docility and deference n1ark thenl for training, SSe iv. 2. 
a larger office than in the case of brutes, SSe iv. 3. 
it differs from that of admonition to adults, SSe iv. 4. 
means to mould and not only to inform, SSe iv. 5. 
youth the only available occasion, SSe iv. 6. 
religion requires of us chal:':'1der as well as belief, SSe iv. 7. 
this is the best of all present gifts, and the road to our chief good, SSe iv. 8. 
the risks of spurious training are great, SSe iv. 9. 
the objection to schools futile, SSe iv. 10. 
all ages need maintenance, proviJed by our law: children training also, 
not provided, SK iv. I I, 12. 
first attempt at remed
? by the S. P. C. K., SSe iv. 13. 
maintenance naturally coheres with in:struction, SSe iv. 14, 23, 26; 
placing out, ibid. 19. 
suspicion and inaction dangerous: a new necessity for knowledge, SSe 
iv. IS; of inaction, ibid. 21. 
ignorance heightens the risks from bad exanlple, SSe iv. 16; tends to vice, 
training to good, ibid. 18. 
our poverty in pastoral means heightens the need for books, SSe iv. 17. 
training in vh'tue is the main design, ibid. ; shamefully neglected, espe- 
cially by the rich, ibid. 
evil parentage, aggravation in humble life, SSe iv. 22. 
results from schools seem satisfactory, b
. iv. 24 ; nlanagement improves: 
industrial training, ibid. 27. 
the duty enforced, SSe iv. 25, 27, Char. 21. 
Enjoyment, enhancement of, a lesser object than avoidance of misery, S. vi. II. 
Epicureans: place the summum bonum in the absence of pain, Pref.31. 
teach to cultivate self-love as against passion, Pref. 36. 
Equa1ity : an equality of lnankind beginning to be recogniseò, SSe ii. 18. 
Equivalents: leisure, informat.ion, civil authority, are the social equivalent8 
of superior understanding, ::'S. ii. 8. 
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Example of Christ in forgiveness of injury, S. ix. 19- 
Christ an example of perfect goodness in our own nature, S. xi. 23. 
Extravagance of the period, except in gifts for religion, Char. 17. 
Extremes, interaction of, in religion, S. xiii. I. 
Eye given us to see with: conlp. shame, S. ii. I, 3. 


Family prayer recommended, Char. 20. 
Fear: goodness, not malice, the proper object of just fear, Pref. 25. 
Festivals, the greater: to be specially used for inculcating religion, Char. 24 ; 
also the Occasional services, ibid. 
Final causes, exhibited in the adaptation of man's nature to his environment 
as well as in external nature, S. vi. 1. 
final causes of compassion, S. vi. 3. 
Following nature, virtue consists in, Pref. 7, 8, S. ii. 6, 9, 12, 14. and iii. I. 
when rightly understood, a true rule of virtue, Pref. r 4. 
Forgiveness of injuries, why an obligation, Pref. 28, S. ix. 8, 9. 
the virtue nlost insisted on: nlost becomes a faulty creature; most in 
danger of being violated from virtuous motives, Pref. 28. 
is not to be cancelled by guilt. S. ix. I I. 
nor by natural self-regard, S. ix. 13. 
injured man should feel as would the good man not injured, ibid. 
if he is reasonable, this should be practicable, S. ix. 14. 
anger and hatred make it hard to obtain a true point of view, S. ix. 15, 16. 
things to be looked at as they really are, S. ix. 17. 
there is no such thing as pure ill-'will, S. ix. 18. 
implacability horrible in a sinful creature, S. ix. 20. 
the placable have direct encouragement from our Lord, S. ix. 21. 
the right temper is set forth in I Cor. xiii, S. xii. 13. 
Frugality of the age, only in gifts for religion, Char. 17. 
Future life: heightens the disparity between earthly aims and values, 
S. vi. 10. 
some of our affections may only have full scope in it, S. xiii. 3. 
new fornls of thought may then be presented to us, S. xiv. 13. 
new nlanifestations of God and his counsels and qualities, S. xiv. IS -17. 


George II: his governnIent Inild and strictly legal: the respect due to it, 
SSe iii. 25, 26. 
God: we have nearer intercourse with him than with any creature, Pref. 3 8 . 
as an object of affection apart from reward and punishment, 
"bid. 
is displaced, if strength of mental inIpulses is to imply right, S. ii. 21. 
as regards the affections, his nature no parallel to ours, S. V. 5. 
love of, means all affections due to him and resting in him as their end, 
S. xi ii. 2, 3. 
of these, some especially suited to the present life, S. xiii. 3. 
a being trained to the highest human goodness must inspire love, S. xiii. 8. 
if having special care for us, thelJ. all the more, S. xiii. 9. 
if our Ruler and Guide, we shall obe:r and contemplate him, S. xiii. 10. 
the infinity of his attributes should raise our affections to their highest 
point, S. xiii. 10. 
his presence not less inthnate because insensible, S. xiii. 12. 
apply to the Creator the rule in force for the creature, S. xiii. 13. 
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God (continued). 
the only adequate object of our affection: honour, shame, love of esteem, 
to be wholly referred to him, S. xiii. 14. 
this is not abandonment of our interest, S. xiii. IS. 
we are specially stirred by divine benefits when done to ourselves, S. xiii. 16. 
lle\V developments of affection possible in a higher state of being, S. 
xiii. 17. 
our affections at their highest strain towards him, will still fall short, 
S. xiv. 9. 
is alone adequate to give us all that our nature wants, S. xiv. 12. 
possible new forms of manifestation in a future life, S. xiv. r 5. 
a vision of essence, and not merely as now of effect, S. xiv. 16. 
and of goodness, t.he chief end of man, S. xiv. 17. 
from the effect of human presences, conceive the divine, S. xiv. lB. 
t.he Bible seems to promise a kind of vision here unknown, S. xiv. 19. 
'with this the Psalms in many places correspond, S. xiv. 20. 
can only approve the right, fit, and just, App. I. A. 
Good done to fellow-men, the lllOre the better, S. xii. 9. 
Goodness (see Virtue) is the proper object of just fear, Pref. 25. 
Good-will may beget enhanced strictness in judgment, S. x. 8 n. 
Gospel, the, left in the charge of men furnished with the scripture and the 
church, SSe i. 4. 
Christians united in conlmunities (not so in natural religion), ibid. 
corruptions of, ibid. 
each church is a city set on an hill, ibid. 
would soon be planted universally, were Christians in earnest, SSe i. 20. 
Grace at meals recommended, Char. 20. 


Habits of evil will certainly be formed, unless stopped by good ones, SSe iv. 8. 
Happiness, substantive, less eligible as an object of pursuit than the 
avoidance of evil, S. vi. II. 
lies in the enjoyment of objects suited to our nature, S. xi. 6. 
in the gratification of particular passions, ibid. 
in the enjoynlent of objects 'by nature adapted to our several facultieb,' 
S. xi. 13. 
is not in immediate connection with self-love, S. xi. 16. 
and misery, ideas weightier for us t.han order
 beauty, harmony, pro- 
portion, S. xi. 21. 
conduciveness to, seems not to be the sole standard of moral judgnlents, 
S. xii. 22 n. 
Hobbes confounds particular affections with self-love, Pref. 29. 
wrongly teaches t.hat benevolence is love of power, S. i. 4 n. 
his false account of compassion confuteu, S. v. I n. 
his definition of benevolence, App. I. B. 
Hypocrisy has a much wider range than we suppose, SSe iii. I. 
especially as a power of self. delusion, SSe iii. 2 and n. 
what is wrong is felt to require a cloak, SS. iii. 4. 
both from the world and from ourselves, SSe iii. 5. 
social conditions tempt men to profession, SSe iii. 6. 
often in levity rather than deliberate fraud, SSe iii. 7- 
self-deceit largely contributing, SSe Hi. 8. 
use of this cloak almost universal, SSe iii. 9. 
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Ideas, in morals, are never per se determinate: but become so by a process, 
Pref. 3. 
Ignorance, the, of mankind: we know nothing of creation, causes, essences, 
and ends, S. xv. 3. 
SOlne particulars of Providence and life are known to us; not the scheme, 
S. xv. 4. 
parts cannot be truly known, without knowing the whole, S. xv. 5. 
portions may have been designedly veiled, S. xv. 6. 
demonstrative proof perhaps inconsistent with the discipline of life, S. xv. 7. 
strictness in duty with less evidence may produce higher form of character, 
S. xv. 8. 
the provision made for us fuBy meets the demand upon us, S. xv. 9. 
we are not to haggle upon the kind of evidence given us, S. xv. 10. 
nor reject twilight from wishing for broad day, S. xv. II. 
it is often the proper answer to objections, S. xv. 12. 
should affect our views both of right appearances and wrong ones, S. xv. 12 n. 
why we are not to fret at, S. xv. 13. 
the lessons taught: adoration of God, S. xv. 16; and abatement of self-. 
esteem, ibid. 17. 
Imagination, works of, are bound to be easy: certain other works cannot, Pref. 3. 
Implacability dreadful when combined with sinfulness, S. ix. 20. 
Indifference not con1patible with sincerity, App. I. A. 
Injury, not harm, is the proper object of resentment, Pref. 27. 
not to be more highly resented because againbt ourselves, S. ix. 12. 
such injury nearly sure to be over-estimated, S. ix. IS. 
to avoid such over-estimation is not humility, but COlnmon sense, S. ix. 17. 
never springs from pure ill-will, S. ix. 18. 
injurer ig to be pitied: he injures himself most, S. ix. 19. 
Injustice, contrary to our whole nature: contrary in a higher sense than 
pain, Pref. 14, S. iii. 2. 
never loved for its own sake, S. i. II. 
Insensibility to suffering frightfully prevalent, S. 'Vi. 10. 
Intercourse with men cannot mostly be brought under determinate rules, 
S. 
. 10. 
Interest: 'interested' or ' disinterested' do not fix the moral value of actions, 
Pref. 34. 
perfectly coincides with duty, S. iii. 13. 
Jews put in charge of a religion highly corrupted, SSe i. 2. 
Judgments, such as usually formed, do not deserve the name, Pref. I. 
biassed by passion, S. X. 8. 
even so as to include the case of others, ibid. 
Knowledge: but few are at all curious to know, Pref. I. 
redundance of futile claims to universal, Pref. 2. 
is not the chief good of man, S. xiv. 17 ; xv. 13. 
cl1Ìef value is in the acquisition, l1':>t the possession of, S. xv. 13. 
another end is appointed us in conduct and duty, S. xv. 14; see Job 
xxviii. 28, ibid. IS. 


Law, inward, has authority, Pref. 24. 
failure to perceive it will not exempt from consequences, ibid. 
Laws, general and stated, essential to a free government, SSe iii. 22. 
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Liberty: its threefold meaning in the New Testament, SSe Hi. 3. 
a favourite cloak for the hypocrite to use, SSe iii. 4, I I. 
was in extreme danger at the Restoration, SSe iii. 13. 
using it to overthrow a free constitution is horrible, SSe iii. 14. 
even if in pursuit of an ideal one, SSe iii. IS. 
the wise course is to reform abuse, and supply deficiency, SSe iii. 16. 
apt to degenerate through its own excess, SSe iii. 17. 
licentiousness of a community ipsofacto infringes it, SSe iii. 18. 
to love liberty includes revering authority, SSe iii. 19. 
requires and presupposes self-command, SSe iii. 22. 
its main security lies in the re1igious character of government, SSe iii. 23. 
respect is due to government, but comment should be free, SSe iii. 25. 
may itself overthrow government, or contribute to its overthrow by 
authority, SSe iii. 26. 
civil government necessarily very defective, SS. iii. 27. 
Loquacity makes a man insignificant, S. iv. 13. 
proper occasions for silence, S. iv. 14, 19. 
Love of God. See Affections: also God. 
includes all affections l.ightly due to God and resting in him as their 
end, S. xiii. 2, 3. 
of these, some more especially appropriate to the present life, S. xiii. 3. 
in its perfection scarce attainable, yet we may get beyond servile fear, and 
attain to resignation, S. xiv. 2. 
all earthly objects leave a void in us, S. xiv. II. 
which only God hinlseIf, and in hinlself, can adequately supply, S. xiv. 12. 
Love, to enemies, enjoined, S. ix. 3. 
defined, S. ix. 9. 
And see Forgiveness. 
Luxury, the mother of poverty: greatly thê result of fashion; the dissipation 
of riches, and the ruin of the possessors, SSe ii. 3. 


Malevolence is contrary to human nature, and like self-hatred, S. i. II. 
Man. See Nature (human). 
Meditations, fragmentary, A pp. I. C. 
Member: has a double duty to itself and to the body, so man to himself 
and to others, S. i. 3. 
these ends perfectly coincide, ibid. 
Middle class, largely exenlpted from the vices of the high and the low; its 
great opportunities, SSe ii. S. 
Mind: its action more quick and transient than that of sense, S. x. 13. 
Miracles have now totally ceased, S. i. I. 
are intuitive proofs for spectators, SSe i. 16. 
Misery, we are more largely concerned with, than with joy: hence the 
need of compassion, S. vi. 2. 
prevention of, a higher trust than promotion of happiness, ibid. 
our state not one of unn1ixed, S. vi. 4. 
Mitigation and relief for sorrow in life, there is a law of, S. vi. 4. 
Money came to be substituted for barter of goods, SSe ii. 3. 
augmented (a) wealth, (bj covetousness, ibid. 
Morals, ideas in, never detern1Ïnate per se, Pref. 3. 
treatable ð,xwr: as to (a) abstract fitness, (b) the nature of ulan; these 
methods serve one another, Pref. 7. 
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Morals (oontinued). 
respective advantages of tile methods, Pref. 7. 
morality and religion appeal to plain common :sense, S. v. 
Motives, discernment of right, distinct from disposition to 
App. I. E, F. 


IS. 
act 011 them, 


Nathan, with David, S. x. I. 
Nature (human): following nature does not Inean to follow each or any part 
of it, Pref. 9. 
a whole, whereof the parts have reciprocal relations, Pref. 10. 
its adaptation to virtue, PI'ef. 13. 
distinguished by · reflection or conscience' from the brutes, Pref. IS. 
is a mixed con:stitution, as to good and evil instincts, Pref. 16. 
includes conscience, its legitimate sovereign, Pref. 18, 19. 
low standard of action followed by men not the worst, Pref. 19. 
our inward approval of good is our neal'est and clearest obligation. Pref 22. 
recognises a claim of religion anterior to the gospel, S. i. 2. 
essentially social, shown by conscience, and by lllany signs, S. i. 9, 10. 
malevolence is alien to it, S. i. I I. 
may fail in affection to others or to oursehes, S. i. 13. 
violated by wrong no less in regard to self than in regard to others, 
S. i. 16. 
natural adaptations show the 
Iaker's purpose, S. ii. 1. 
only a guide when followed (a) normally, (b) in the eye of conscience, 
S. ii. 2. 
does not adn1it the title of the strongest impulse to prevail, S. ii. 4. 
the term is construed ill several ways, ::;. ii. 5, 7, 8; in Ronl. ii. 14 
different from Eph. ii. 3, ibid. 8, 9. 
following nature hi not 'acting as we please,' S. ii. 5; is following the law 
of right written in it, ibid. 9. 
dispute on the true meaning is decided by conscience, S. ii. 10. 
an act is known to be unnatural by conlparison with the agent, S. ii. 14. 
a group of attributes under one which is suprenle, S. iii. I. 
the law written within, not hard for fair n1Ïnds to discern, S. iii. 3, 4. 
superstition sometÏ111es constitutes a difficulty, S. Hi. S. 
is framed for a certain course of action, S. Hi. 13. 
action conformable to, is natural; and vice versá, ibid. 
the voice of God within us, S. vi. 8. 
frivolous to inquire why we are not otherwise placed and constituted, 
S. viii. I. 
but useful to scan its relation to its environment, S. viii. 2. 
ought to be held sacred, S. viii. 19. 
Nature (outward" difficulty of the study of; probably led Solonlon to study 
nlan, S. xv. r. 
man's adaptation to, supplies nlatter for tlU' argument of final causes, 
S. vi. I. 
Neighbour, our, means' that part of our country which comes under our 
immediate notice: S. xii. 2. 
is to be loved, not as God, but as self, S. xii. 3. 
with the same sensibility on his behalf, as on our own, S. xii. 4. 
'as thyself' : to secure its being habitual, and in cases indeterminate, 
S. xii. 5. 
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N eighbour (continued). 
in propodion as we love self; to be taken as a whole, S. xii. 6. 
will be determined by the balance between benevolence and other 
principles, S. xii. 8. 
virtue lies in their due proportion; to be fixed by each man for himself, 
S. xii. 9. 
the further we carry benevolence, the nearer the perfect law, ibirl. 
as nlay mean equally with: but each man must be mainly busied on 
himself, S. xii. 10. 
there is a limit in natural possibilities, S. xii. 12; which overspreads 
the entire life, ibid. 14. 
the good man a social blessing to his neighbours, S. xii. 15. 
such a temper restrains party-spirit, S. xii. 16. 
and strife generally, S. xii. 17. 
duty to, summed up in promoting his happiness, S. xii. 20. 
hence a fresh spur to personal virtue, S. xii. 21. 
Newcastle, Duke of, two letters to, App. II. 


Obedience, civil, has exceptions which do not need to be specified, SSe iii. 24. 
Obscurity in som.e discourses adlnitted ; "\vas it avoidable? Pref. 4. 
a different thing froln confu
ion and perplexity, ibid. 
sonletimes due to readers of inadequate information, Pref. 5. 
admitted to be in sennons a defect, Pref. 6. 


Pain in the natural world comes out as an instance of God's goodness, 
S. viii. 19. 
Particular affections: without these self-love would have no aim except the 
avoidance of pain, Pref. 31. 
terminate on their objects; not to be resolved into self-love, S. xi. 3, 4. 
all, virtue included, are equally d.isinterested or the reverse, S. xi. 10. 
conduce to enjoyment, S. xi. 20. 
Parts of a whole have nlutual relations needing to be understood, Pref. 
10-12. 
Party, leaders of, do lnuch evil by reciprocal denigration, SSe iii. 21. 
spirit of, condenlned, S. xii 16. 
Passions. See Affections. 
no passion given us by God evil per se, S. viii. 4. 
pervert the judgnlent, S. x. 8. 
Perception will exist in a future state, if not by sensitive organs, S. xiv. 13. 
Perfection of goodness consists in love to the entire universe, S. xii. 2; 
this is God's perfection, ibid. 
Persecution enjoined and practised in the Latin church, SS. v. 9. 
Pleasure, men of: the reason of their opinIOn about the affections, S. v. 13. 
the losses they suffer, ibid. 
so called with too great indulgence, S. x. 13. 
Pleasure-seekers, their hard-heartedness, Pref. 36. 
Poor. See Rich. 
Popery a great corruption of Christianity, SS. V. 8. 
plenitude of power claimed for the pope, ibid. 
effectiveness of visible signs abroad, for religion as well as superstition, 
Char. 13. 
Poverty, a result of luxury: not the worst of its evils, SSe ii. 3. 
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Prayer, as termination of sermon, S. xii. 24; SSe iv. 25. 
weekly, public, insufficient, Char. 20. 
family, recommended, ibid. 
secret, ditto, ibid. 
nlorning and evening, ditto, ibid. 
at set hours, ditto, ibid. 
grace at meals, ditto, ibid. 
three prayers of author's, App. I. G. 
l'ropensions to evil in us, have no sanction from the judge, like those to 
good, S. ii. 4. 
some suited to the present life, not to a perfect state, S. ix. I. 
Property, its idea; the possible origin of supposing that benevolence clashed 
with self-love, S. xi. 19. 
as a general rule, depends on law, App. IV. 
Psalms, their language presents the highest anticipations of the vision 
of God, S. xiv. 20. 
Public good, sense of, especially dependent upon conscience, S. i. 9. 
men little di:;posed to follow, S. xi. 12. 
pursuit of, does not traverse private good, S. xi. 16. 
Public spirit, as synonymous with the love of our neighbour, S. xii. I; 
with charity, benevolence, and good-will, ibid. 2. 
Punishment, capital, how justified, S. viii. II. 


Readers: has often wished them left to draw conclusions for themselves, Pref. I. 
who expect every thing to be made easy to them, Pref.3. 
Reading, as commonly conducted, is mostly dawdling, Pref. 2. 
Reflection. See Conscience. 
Relations: to know a whole, we mUßt know the reciprocal relations of the 
parts, Pref. 10, 12. 
Religion alone prevents men from the pursuit of disappointing objects, S. i. IS. 
and morality, appeal to plain common sense, S. v. 15. 
does not disown self-love, but appeals to it, S. xi. 21. 
natural, established by revelation, SS. i. I ; its decay, ibid. 
l'eason was incompetent to revive or extend it, SSe i. 2. 
republished and enlarged by the gospel, SSe i. 3. 
Renunciation of things good but unsuitable, S. xiv. 3. 
Republication of natural religion by the gospel, SSe i. 3. 
Resentment is of two kinds, (a) sudden = anger, (b) deliberate, S. viii. S. 
anger is not sin, though near to it, ibid. 
(a) is often instinctive, and without injury received, S. viii. 6. 
often is the only defence against destruction, S. viii. 7. 
(b) settled anger, or resentment proper, is aimed at evil and injury, not 
harm, S. viii. 8, II. 
heightened when against ourselves, S. viii. 9. 
is against injury done, rather than planned, S. viii. 10. 
(a) and (b), in themselves distinct, Tfiay coincide, S. viii. II. 
abusive forms of, various, S. viii. 13-15. 
it is needed (a) to balance pity, (b) to assist just severity, S. viii. 16. 
inferior to pure reason, yet a good influence, S. viii. 17. 
an inward witness for virtue, and against wickedness, S. viii. 18, 19- 
excess in it forbidden, S. ix. 2. 
revenge forbidden, love of enemies enjoined, S. ix. 3. 
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Resentment (continued'. 
bound to intend the production of outweighing good, S. ix. 6. 
drawbacks attendant upon it, S. ix. 7. 
can only be exercised innocently when it su
serves its higher end, S. ix. 8. 
not incompatible with loving our enemies, S. ix. 10. 
Resignation, the whole of piety, S. xiv. 3. 
rids us of cares and supernumerary troubles, 8. xiv. 5. 
perfect, is the absorption of our will in God's will: a state reasonable and 
natural, S. xiv. 6. 
this is truly to walk with God, and is devotion put in act, S. xiv. 7, 8. 
how to be exalted when God is seen face to face, 8. xiv. 10. 
Responsibility: as agents we have power over our own natures; hence 
become responsible, Pref. 13. 
Restoration an epoch of extreme danger to liberty, SSe iii. 13. 
Retaliation (and see Revenge), the law of, is unsatisfactory, S. viii. 3. 
Revenge forbidden, despite of custom, S. ix. 3. 
engenders counter-revenge, S. ix. 4. 
difficulty of limitation, tendency to excess, S. ix. 5. 
incompatible with love to enenlies, S. ix. 10. 
Rich, great need of admonition; good sort of people, SSe ii. 6. 
and poor, have standing relation of superiority and dependence, SSe ii. 7. 
the rich have great influence and power, ibid. 
and if not superior understanding, the equivalents of it, SSe ii. 8. 
have a trust to keep down vice and misery otherwi:se inevitable, SSe ii. 10. 
the poor under their care, and reception of their influence, ibid. 
primitive domestic order well adapted to their duty, SSe ii. II. 
but the relation and the trust are permanent, 58. ii. 12; a privilege, ibid. 
improved conduct of the rich needful for the poor, ibid. 
the work to be carried on in association, SSe ii. 13. 
each n1ust give account for following ill example, yet nlore for setting it, 
SSe ii. 14. 
our duty to choose the best instruments; such as charitable Societies, 
SSe ii. J 5. 
which remind us of duty, and carry influence, SSe ii. 16. 
their duties further enforced by the certain good effect on their inferiors
 
SSe ii. 19. 
the dissolute rich, even if liberal givers, undo but a trifle of the mischief 
done by their example, SSe ii. 19, 20. 
by giving as the creatures of God, we elevate charity into piety, SSe ii. 21. 
Riches, their first stage was in surplus of necessaries, SSe ii. I. 
second stage: conveniences, including ornament, SSe ii. 2. 
third stage: preponderance of superfluities; luxury, or immoderate use, 
SSe ii. 3. 
poverty not the worst of the resultirlg evils, ibid. 
fourth stage: money replacing barter of goods, SSe ii. 4. 
)'iches of London, SSe ii. 6. 
elltailleisure; information; much civil authority, SSe ii. 8. 
their great power in England, ibid. 
a great trust, SSe ii. 9. 
Righteous, meaning of, in Micah vi, S. vii. 3. 


Satisfaction, temper of, from compassion; its elenlents, S. V. 8. 
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Saviour, the: his love, (>xhibited in the Incarnation, enhances duty, S. xi. 23. 
his unexampled gentleness, S. iv. 18. 
Self: our duties to, as well as to society, S. i. 3. 
each man is a bpeC'ial trust to himself, S. xii. I I. 
as to self and our neighbour there is a limit in natural possibilities, 
S. xii. 12. 
Self-deceit closely associated with deceiving others, Pref. 26. 
the existing self-partiality one of the strangest sights, S. x. 2. 
hence the 'know thyself,' S. x. 3. 
usual temper: (a) absence of mistrust, (b) assumption that all is l'ight, 
(c) disregard of precepts as to ourselves, S. x. 4. 
and an exclusive self-interest, S. x. 5. 
inquiry means self-justification, S. x. 6. 
self-ignorance sometimes confined to the peccant part, S. x. 7. 
perversion of the judgment through the passions, S. x. 8. 
the large proportion of wrong-doing due to it, S. x. 9. 
aided by the frequent difficulty of defining vice, S. x. 10. 
is in itself extreme guilt, the blinding of the inward eye, S. x. 12. 
often or always attended with an implicit suspicion, S. x. 13. 
comparison with those who shun looking into their money affairs, S. x. 14. 
each owns self-deceit to be in all save himself, S. x. IS. 
ought to take for granted that he has it abundantly, S. x. 16. 
as a test, what would your enemy first charge upon you? S. x. 17. 
our Lord's rufe includes a double substitution, S. x. 18. 
vulgar hardy sin less perilous than this poison at the root, S. x. 19. 
a strvng element in hypocrisy, SSe Hi. 2, and n. 
unequal dealing with evidence, an efficient form of, SS. iii. 2 n. 
Self-display, seldom successful, S. x. 8 n. 
Self-inspection may be excessive, and grow morbid, S. x. 8 n. 
Self-interest, an enhanced regard to, a note of the age, S. xi. I. 
Selfishness, cool or settled, to be distinguished from passionate or sensual, 
Pref. 29. 
'selfish' often wholly excludes regard to the good of others, S. xi. 9. 
that is, if the phrase cannot be dropped, ibi(l. 
Self-flattery I t f . t . . k d P f 6 
S If . 1 . cause a very great par 0 eXIS Ing WIC e ness, re. 2 . 
e -partia Ity 
Self-love: why, even without regard to a future state, it should renounce 
vice, Pref. 23. 
confused with particular affections. and thus held adverse to benevolence, 
Pref. 29, S. i. 6 n., S. xi. 3, 6, 8. 
nlay blend ,"vith these, or mny be overhorne by them, Pref. 30. 
has no special antagonism to benevolence, Pref. 32, S. xi. 2, 8, 9, I I ; 
clashes more with other propellsions, S. :xi. 17. 
they are distinguished, not opposed, Pref. 33. 
in due degree, as good as èlny other affection, Pref. 34. 
considered as pursuit of temporal ßood, does not fulfil the religious or 
In oral idea, ibid. 
does not require reduction in quantity, Pref. 35. 
needs to be more enlightened anå considerate, Pref. 36. 
we offend as much against self-love as against society, S. i. 14. 
reflective, superior in authority to the passions, S. ii. IS, 16. 
when it falsifies judgments, S. x. 8. 
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Self-love (continued). 
mostly coincides with virtue, even when addressed only to h
Inporal 
interests, S. iii. 12; the two to be set in harmon)-, S. xi. 22. 
reasonable, associated with conscience, S. iii. 13. 
cool, one part of our natur
: particular affections another, S. xi. 4, S. 
is a regard to ourselves; our interest, happiness, private good, S. xi. S. 
does not constitute our good, but puts us on obtaining it, S. xi. 6. 
contracted, self-love may work against our happiness, S. xi. 7. 
ought to teach the limitation of self-regard, ibid. 
(perverted), may be missing greater pleasures than those which absorb 
it, S. xi. IS. 
to covet wealth for an ulterior end is a phase of, S. xi. 17. 
how the idea of its opposition to benevolence may have grown up, 
S. xi. 19. 
Self-regard and suspicion of others are generated by experience of life, 
S. xii. 13. 
Senses: our strongest impressions are derived through then1, S. xiv. 2. 
will be dispensed with in a future state, S. xiv. 13. 
Sermons, obscurity in, allowed to be a defect, Pref. 6. 
sermon ascribed to Butler, App. V. 
Shaftesbury, Lord, places our interest in virtue and vice ve1'sâ, Pref. 20. 
but leaves the sceptic, if not convinced of this, without remedy, ibid. 
sets up the obligation of interest, which at best is doubtful and 
secondary, Pref. 21. 
wl"ongly teaches that malice only
 not goodness, is the proper object of 
fear, Pref. 25. 
Shame, as manifestly as the eye, given for a purpose, S. ii. 3. 
Sick, care of the: behaviour may make us, though sinful in much, proper 
objects of mercy, SSe vi. I. 
charity enables us to luake an1ends, SSe vi. 2. 
is not mere good hUlllour, which need not impJy discretion, SSe vi. 3. 
relief of bodily disease and casualty by infirnlaries, SSe vi. 4; for 
foreigners as well as others, ibid. S. 
futility of objections, and prejudices, against relief of the poor, SSe vi. 6. 
case of misconduct, SSe vi. 7; self-sought evils, ibid. 10. 
misdirected indulgence is compatible with neglect, SSe vi. 8. 
we expect too much frOJu the poor, SSe vi. 9. 
evils consequent on vice are providential, but so are the mitigations, 
SSe vi. I I. 
infirmaries have a provision for religion, SK vi. 12; highly seasonable, 
ibid. ; highly improvable, ibid. 13. 
cavils against such appeals for alms, SSe vi. 14; but rule is desirable, 
and charity should be associated with devotion, ibid. IS. 
in comparing gifts and needs, we are parties, as much as the receivers, 
SSe vi. 16. 
though much benevolence exists, and good is done, yet the stint of n1cans 
shocks humanity, SSe vi. 17, 18. 
SOlne through neglect lack means for bounty, so thrift may be charit)', 
SSe vi. 19, 20. 
these duties are inadequately recognised, SSe vi. 21. 
yet these persons are really our servan t8, SSe vi. 22. 
all are bound to contribute in their degree, SSe vi. 23. 
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Sick (continucd). 
it is the best prerogative of riches, SSe vi. 24. 
consciousness of sin should be a stimulus, SSe vi. 25. 
the miserab
e choice of the miser and the dissolute, SSe vi. 26. 
Slavery, remains of, in the northern provinces, before the Act 20 Geo. II. 
C. 19, SSe v. 6. 
Slaves, in the Colonies, 'made as miserable as they well can be,' S
. i. 12. 
their title to the gospel, ibid. 
Society: man has duties to, S. i. 3, 9, ro. 
we offend as much against self. love as against society, S. i. 14. 
a cavil: why not dismiss the labour of regard to society? S. iii. 7. 
answer: enjoyment is not to be had fron1 luere self-regard, S. iii. 8. 
virtues that regard others often yield more delight than opposite vices, 
S. iii. 9, ro. 
Speculations are beyond the reach of the generality, S. V. IS. 
Strength of powers or instincts in us, no true criterion of actions, Pref. 18, 
S. ii. 15, S. Hi. 13. 
prevailing against conscience, is mere usurpation, S. ii. 17. 18. 
consequences of accepting it as a criterion, as respects God, S. Ïi. 20, 2I. 
as respects our neighbour, S. ii. 22. 
Study, of divinity, the most suited to a reasonable nature, App. I. D. 
Superstition, an exception or partial exception to easy discernment of the 
righ t. S. iii. 5. 
an extravagance like enthusiasm, S. V. 16. 
will not serve instead of innocence, S. vii. 16. 
true religion the only security against it, SSe i. 18. 
tllP great superstition imluinent over this nation. ibid. 
religion, as well as superstition, promoted by visible signs abroad, 
Char. 13. 
the tricks it plays to soothe evil consciences, S. vii. IS. 


Time, operation of, in mitigating sorrow, S. vi. 4. 
Tongue, governnlent of, essential to real religion, S. iv. I. 
talkativeness is the evil aimed at in James i. 26, S. iV.3. 
which leads on to othel' evils, S. iv. 4. 
is like a torrent, or a fire, ibid. ; or a sword held by a madman, ibid. 7. 
means talking for talking's sake, S. iv. 5; and thirst for attention, 
ibid. 6, 19. 
fatal to equity of speech, S. iv. 7. 
given for pleasure as well as necessary use, S. iv. 8. 
full of peril, but this may be a
oided, S. iv. 9, 10. 
Torture, or death, less contrary to nature than vice, Pref. 8, 9, 14, S. iii. 2. 
Trade, over-sea, to be consecrated by aiding the work of lllissions, SSe i. 14. 
has much increased the middle class, SB. ii. 5. 
Trifles: beware of treating things serious as if indifferent, S. iv. IS. 
Truth: of the few curious to know at all, but few care to know truth, Pref. I. 


Unity of God. author is satisfied with Clarke's argument on, App. I. F. 


Vice held by some ancients to be more contrary to our nature than tortures 
or death, Pref. 8. 
but this requires further explication, Pref. 9. 
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Vice (continued
. 
its contrariety to nature, Pref. 14. 
offers small satisfaction, Prcr. 23. 
never loved for its own sake, S. i. I I. 
often outdone by virtue in the satisfaction reaped, S. iii. 10. 
and carries other pains, S. iii. II. 
as the object both of pity and of indignation, S. vi. 9. 
must be our misery, S. vii. r6. 
disturbance inherent in; comlnonly founded in extravagance of self- 
regard, S. x. 8. 
Virtue: following nature indiscriminately not a J'ule of virtue, Pref. 9. 
every affection has its proper end; that to yirtue pursues it for itself, 
Pref. 37. 
virtues often outdo yice in satisfaction yielded, S. Hi. 10. 
may be called interested or the reverse, S. xi. ro. 
the good man finds his account in goodness, S. xi. 14. 
these pretensions have been tested by experience, S. xi. 15. 
required to Le set in harmony with self-love, S. xi. 22. 
the common virtues flow from benevolence, S. xii. 22. 
goodness may grow to be the determining element of character, S. xiii. 7. 
goodness, not knowledge, the supreme end of man, S. xiv. 16. 
our obligation to follow, even if not convinced that it is our interest, 
Pref. 20, 21. 
remains even if all else be in doubt, Pref. 22. 
and if the sanction be disbelieved, Pref. 24. 


Watch, not known by knowing its parts without their relations to one 
another, Pref. II. 
Wealth: to covct this for an end is a phase of self-love, S. xi. 17. 
Wesley, Rev. John, author's conversation with, App. III. 
Whitefield, letter from, App. III. 
Wickedness, the only proper object of abhorrence, S. viii. 19. 
Wollaston, referred to with honour, Pref. 9- 
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